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RAMBLES AMONG THE KENTISH CHURCHES. 


NO. Il.—THE ISLE OF THANET, 


No one has habitually studied his Bible without having experienced 
by turns astonishment and delight, as, under some most unexpected 
circumstances, a truth is enunciated, or a principle acted upon of the 
loftiest moral grandeur. It seemed a mere narrative of secular trans- 
actions scarcely worth recording, but it leads to a holy moral, and the 
good man’s heart reposes on it, like a pilgrim coming to a shrine. 

There is a symbolism in Christian architecture very analogous to 
this, which may be learned and felt without studying the speculations 
of Durandus; when some pathway, frequented only by villagers 
or mechanics, leads to a magnificent temple, which the builder 
has evidently striven to make worthy of Him that heareth the prayer, 
to whom all flesh shall come. Inthe heart of a bustling town, and 
the seclusion of a village, there is the house of God bearing its various 
testimony, in one case as a city of refuge, where the wicked cease 
from troubling—in the other, combining with lofty elms and blue 
mountains, to shadow forth the harmony of God’s works and his word, 
of natural and revealed religion. 

Many of these feelings were called forth by a visit to Minster 
Church, in the Isle of Thanet, approached from the north by 
green lanes overhung with trees, as verdant as if no sea storms were 
accustomed to pass over them, and only indicating its own existence 


‘by a very slender lead-covered steeple, it excites no expectations 


which the humblest of its sisterhood might not realize; and although 
on entering the churchyard the extent of the building would raise 
them, its extremely dilapidated look represses them again. It isa 
large church, with aisles of the extent of the nave ; transepts, in the 
south of which there is a perpendicular window, an early English 
chancel; and a low Norman tower, now embattled, terminates the 
west end of the nave. At the south-east angle of this tower there is a 
square turret, crowned with a low pyramid of masonry, and the en- 
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trance is an immense wooden porch in the north aisle, all the upper 
part of which is boarded up in the manner of a modern barn. 

On entering, however, the porch is discovered to be evidently a 
work of some antiquity, and in a great measure original. The doors 
within are of oak, in the best carpentry of the decline, and studded 
with well-finished nails in panels. Advancing into the body of the 
church, a fine avenue of late Norman columns, with round arches, in 
some of which the toothed ornament occurs, terminates in a chancel 
with groined roof, and a triplet window with shafts. ‘The compart- 
ment at the intersection of the cross is groined, and the transepts have 
been, or were intended to have been so. 

There is a degree of cleanliness and decency in the interior which 
contrasts strongly with the external evidences of decay ; not that it is 
what it ought to be, nor what, should Archdeacon Manning’s vision 
be realized, it will be, but still it creates pleasant anticipations ; if in 
this unfrequented spot such attention is paid to the interior of the 
church, what will be the condition of those equally ancient at Rams- 
gate, Margate, and Broadstairs, formerly dependent on Minster? No 
hideous galleries deform the aisles; wantonness and bad taste have 
done nothing but block up the lower portion of the east window with 
a vile altar-piece. The fine oak stalls remain in high preservation in 
the chancel, and half of the old font has recently been discovered, the 
very counterpart of those in the ancient churches in Sussex. I was 
told, in conversation, that the ardent antiquarian who discovered this 
curiosity had no doubt that the remainder was obtainable, but could 
not persuade any one to continue the search; the portion recovered 
is about half of the basin, a thick, square slab, with arcade of round 
arches in slight relief on its edges. 

Leland writes, S. Florentius jacet in cemeterio S. Marie in Thanet 
cujus tumba crescit signis.* No traces of the saint remain, and no 
tombs of any great interest. Numbers of old gravestones there are, 
which once were inlaid with brasses, but these have been long de- 
bag stroyed; one of great antiquity in the north transept wall is thus 
HY. mutilated ; a slab, supported by an arcade, in the manner of the font, 
and inscribed— 
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“Ici gist Edila de Thorne que fust Dna del Espine,” 





But who was the lady of the dead? The cross flory lies upon her 
breast, and the ancient French characters around it record her name. 
She was one of the family of Thornes, once lords of the manor of 
Thorne, in this island; the site of their abode is marked by groups of 
farm buildings, at a small distance from the Ramsgate road, where an 
ancient chapel, now thatched and employed as a granary, was once 
the oratory of Henry de Thorne; he seems to have given undue pub- 
licity to the performance of the service so prejudicing the mother 
church, and was inhibited from so doing in the year 1300, 

The height of the pews is one of the worst drawbacks to the general 
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effect of this fine church. So it ~ pe thought Meric Casaubon, in 
Laud’s time, as may be gathered from a passage in Culmer’s “ Dean 
and Chapter News from Canterbury :’—Minster was held by “his 
grace’s young chaplain, beside a prebendship in Canterbury, and all 
this (no question) for his professed forwardness in the archbishop’s pious 
designs, which he put in execution with what speed he could. But his 
parishioners at Minster courageously opposed his innovations there ; 
yet he cut and defaced the seats, and set up altar rails, and fell to ducking, 
and threatened them with the archbishop and high communion if they 
would not come up and receive the communion kneeling before the 
altar at the rail,’’"—p. 5. It seems that the wretched Puritan obtained 
possession of the living himself, and turned the destructive talent 
which his predecessor had only shewn against hideous carpentry, to 
the mutilation of the fabric, demolishing the ball and cross, which ap- 
pear to have stood on the summit of the steeple, which, from their 
utter inappropriateness, however, [ suspect must have been an addi- 
tion of Meric’s, 

Three chapels were dependent on the church of Minster. St. 
Laurence’s, the parish church of Ramsgate, was one. Standing on a 
hill, and commanding extensive prospects, it seems to put forth its 
claims more obtrusively than its ancient mother, and once it may have 
been beautiful as well as curious. But the beautifier has been there; 
an enlightened taste has removed the mullions from all the windows, 
save two or three well-wrought square specimens in the north chancel, 
encased the capitals of the columns in galleries, and depraved every 
element of beauty the church once possessed. The piers are round 
Norman, the arches pointed with square archivolts, the aisles run the 
entire length of the church. A basin on an iron frame supplies the 
place of a font, but the churchwardens have unaccountably omitted 
to plaster up two rather elegant piscinas in the wall. The Book of 
Martyrs and the Homilies still remain in a mutilated condition on a 
desk in the north aisle, and a few brasses, one nailed against the vestry 
partition ; the oldest appears to be that of Nicholas Manston, 1444. 
A small part of the original encaustic tile pavement, in patterns, sur- 
vives. ‘The exterior presents nothing of any interest, except perhaps 
the central tower. It has been raised, apparently, to much more than 
its original elevation; but surrounding the lower part of it next the 
roof of the church there is an arcade of circular arches on shafts, with 
cushion capitals. ‘The arches beneath these, within the church, which 
support the tower, are pointed; of three orders, two nook shafts, with 
a large round pier; for the third, square abacus and upright leaf ca- 
pitals; such a superstructure, on such a base, | imagine to be uncom- 
mon. 

Hasted speaks of the remains of a small chapel once dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity, now degraded to a cottage. I had no time to in- 
quire after it, or to bestow the attention it seems to deserve, on a large 
modern church at Ramsgate, with a square tower, surmounted by a 
beautiful lantern. 

Kvery one remembers the beautiful legend with which, among 
many others, the nuns of Whitby wiled away a tedious hour :— 
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“ They told how seabirds’ pinions fail, 
As over Whitby’s tower they sail ; 
And sinking down with flutterings faint, 
They do their homage to the saint.” 


Whether the gulls of the channel were ever equally devotional I 
have not heard, but several chapels on the coast were held in such 
reverence by the ancient mariners, that they lowered their topsails in 
passing by; among these was the chapel of our Lady of Bradstow, 
the modern Broadstairs. Its remains are not far from the ancient gate 
which formerly sheltered the inhabitants of the ville from piratical in- 
cursions. ‘The groove for a portcullis remains in the gate, and the 
heads of one or two arches in the chapel wall, but for some unascer- 
tained reason, the dedication of it has been changed from the aforesaid 
to our Lady of Huntingdon. 

The chapel at this place is a plain flint building of no pretensions. 
The parish church is about a mile distant, and was formerly another 
chapel to Minster. It shews some fragments of every period, although 
shockingly disfigured by the barbarism of latter days. A Norman 
nave of five arches, a very early English doorway, and an arch, joining 
the aisle to the chancel, the former pointed with the cheveron, the 
latter with a flat archivolt and tooth ornament at the edge. There is 
a decorated window in the north aisle; the remainder of the church 
belongs to almost every st~ge of the decline. Both aisles extend the 
whole length of the church (except the tower), but the grand effect of 
this arrangement is destroyed by one contrivance or another. Hasted 
enlarges much on Mrs. Elizabeth Lovejoy’s liberality, but this was 
both less in itself, and less injurious to the fabric, than I had feared. 
Except the oak pulpit, which is of fine cabinet work, and exactly re- 
sembles a modern tea-urn, there was nothing very good of its kind be- 
longing to the eighteenth century. The cornice of the chancel is 
abominable ; the pews, if ever of wainscot, have been painted, so 
— the panels in the ceiling, the frames, not the compartments, sky- 
lue. 

In the north aisle there are afew tokens which link the present with 
the past. A portion of what appears to have been the rood-skreen 
now forms one side of a vestry, and under it is a desk, on which still 
lie the Assembly’s Annotations. The oldest brass seems to be one for 
Philip Smith, against the wall of the north aisle above which hangs a 
steel cap. The tower, which prolongs this aisle beyond the extremity 
of the nave, is large and handsome, but cracked from top to bottom, an 
injury it is said to have sustained from an earthquake in 1570. 

If the decent interior of Minster raised hopes that the churches once 
dependent upon her would wear a greener old age than their mother, 
these hopes were disappointed at St. Lawrence's and St. Peter's; but 
what was to become of them at St. John’s, the old parish church of 
Margate? Surrounded by every sign of natural decay and moral 
ruin, half-buried in the graves of many generations, and only kept up 
by rude and penurious repairs, the old church might make an 
antiquary weep. Nearly every mullion knocked from the windows, 
the nave covered with red tiles, to make a variety with the leaden roof 
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of the aisles, and harmonize with the red brick repairs of the stone 
porch, and a stucco tower with rusticated angles, cast a shadow before 
of indecencies within ; enormous galleries, gigantic pews, and altar- 
piece, to correspond. Such painting, however, as adorns the ceiling, 
no one could expect ; it is daubed to represent grey marble. 

The architecture is irregular, Exposed to depredation from pirates, 
the church has probably been often destroyed, and the buildings inter- 
rupted by the same cause, until the style commenced in was gone by. 
Still the holy perseverance of those who raised it is manifested in an 
interesting way by that very transition. The taste of the age altered, 
but the object did not ; and as one race of men succeeded to another, 
the son took up the purpose of the father. ‘Thus an irregular but im- 
posing nave and aisles were erected ; and though one made it round, 
and another octagonal, one surmounted it with square abacus and a 
circular, another with round, and hollow, and pointed, arches, each 
thought it a joy and honour to have set up a pillar in the temple of 
their God. 

There remain a few brasses, two bearing the dates of 1431 and 
1433. And there is a stone font on an elevated base at the west end 
of the south aisle, which must have been very beautiful; it is of mach 
later date than the church, being a work, it would seem, of the 
fifteenth century. ‘The stem was formed by a group of eight niches, 
with plain intervening buttresses, between which stood as many 
statues of about a foot high, none of which, of course, occupy their 
places. Coats of arms surround the basin; and although some may 
think the shield of a bad man a more objectionable decoration than the 
image of a good one, they who purified St. John’s thought otherwise, 
one or two of these bearings being in good preservation. 

The church at Birchingdon stands on a gently-elevated level, near 
the sea, and has a picturesque appearance ; nor is it so dilapidated as 
to disguise its original appearance. It is dedicated to All Saints, and 
has a few peculiarities not elsewhere met with in Thanet. It consists 
of a nave and chancel, with aisles ranging the whole length of the 
church. Three perpendicular windows terminate the eastern gables, 
but the nave and its aisles lie under a single roof with one gable, in 
which remains the dripstone of a dgorway with roll moulding. There 
is a south porch; all the windows are of various periods of the decline, 
and a very small portion of the old lead roof is left. The tower 
stands over the first compartment of the south chancel; it is covered 
with shingle, and is the only instance of its form in the neighbour- 
hood—a form, by the way, very suitable for small village churches, 
and very early employed. Within, the church has two ranges of six 
arches on light octagon piers, the whole remarkably uniform; and a 
font of curious, but not beautiful construction; an octagon basin on a 
round central stem, with four shafts, so arranged under four of the 
eight faces as to pass the edge of the lower surface, where they have 
no capitals, but are met by small projections on the basin. It is pro- 
bably much older than the building. 

Some original oak seats remain, eked out into pews with high deal 
backs ; and beneath the tower, and hidden under the boards where the 
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rood-loft stood, are the relics of a skreen which must have been very 
fine early perpendicular work. In the south chancel there is an altar- 

tomb, with two recumbent figures of the Crispe family—the only 

specimen in the island. The pavement is inlaid with mutilated 

brasses, the oldest dated 1449, and the walls honeycombed with com- 

partments painted black inside, and occupied (says Hasted) with 

busts, several of which, as well as the ornaments, are of excellent 

sculpture. In this absurd corner, consecrated to human vanity, the 

sculpture and the taste of its arrangement are equally admirable. 

By far the least interesting church hereabouts is St. Mary Mag- 
dalene’s, at Monkton. It is the only one which exhibits the common 
ground plan of chancel, nave, and tower, at the west end, without any-. 
thing but a north porch to break this uniformity. It stands on a 
dreary and exposed situation, in the midst of a straggling hamlet ; 
formerly, however, it was more considerable. The arches of the old 
aisles are still visible in the walls, where perpendicular windows have 
been inserted. There is said to be a curious wooden staircase in the 
tower, to which, owing to some imperfection in the lock, we could not 
gain access. In the interior, two lofty Norman piers, with reeded 
capitals, support the arch between the nave and chancel, into which 
corbels have been inserted to suppert the rood-loft, which remain per- 
fect. As the font is boarded up in a deal case, there is reason to hope 
it is original, and safe. A few encaustic tiles, some poor oak-stalls, 
and a very few fragments of stained glass, are still to be seen. The 
best relic of its kind is the brass of a priest in the aisle—~a late work, | 
imagine, of the fifteenth century ; but the inscription is gone, and one 
“ Pebbie Orchard somtyme dwelling in Monkton courte” has usurped 
his gravestone, a second brass being inlaid beneath his feet. 

The district here is very interesting. In the vale, where the cattle 
are feeding at our feet, England’s commerce used to ride on the bosom 
of her waters. Sarre, the nearest village to Monkton, was then a con- 
siderable port, and described as “ Statio firmissima navibus et 
gratissima nautis.” It wasthe meeting of the waters from the Thames 
and the channel tides. Now the port has become an inconsiderable 
inland hamlet, and the church disappeared entirely. 

We proceeded to St. Nicholas, at Wade. Here, as the cognomen 
(ad Vadum) implies, was a ford in olden time, and here still remains a 
church well deserving attention. ‘The lower story of the tower is of 
admirable work ; it is built of square flint, with ashlar dressings. At 
the south-west angle is a turret of similar materials, and in the south 
face a window, the mouldings, dripstone, and tracery of which, in the 
best style of decorated architecture, can scarcely be surpassed by any- 
thing of its size. A shaft runs up the edge of the mullion ; the tracery 
has been plastered up; and it was only in places where portions of 
this stopping had fallen out that the extreme beauty of the design 
could be perceived. Close over the dripstone is an arch of con- 
struction, in long flints, shaped like bricks. The dexterity of manipu- 
lation required to do this so neatly must have been admirable. The 


upper portion seems to have been rebuilt with less skill, and at a later 
date. 
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St. Nicholas presents many features not elsewhere found in the 
Isle of Thanet. The most remarkable is a clerestory. The chancel 
window is finely designed, and of the best period. There are two 
aisles which display a curious mixture of round and pointed arches, 
and an old octagon font, which has been ingeniously plastered into 
the shape of a modern egg-cup. 

And now farewellto Thanet. That elegant little decorated building 
close to Margate, dilapidated, and used, like Thorne chapel, as a barn, 
is the last ecclesiastical memorial of olden time that remains to tell 
what our fathers were. And we have conversed with them for a 
while amid mouldering fanes and tombstones, and seen more reason to 
sigh after their disinterestedness and generosity than to compassionate 
their errors, Peace to their ashes! They are gone where they 
would not rejoice to see us make a precedent of their errors, and set 
up again their graven images. But they look up to us from their 
sepulchral brasses, and seem to say: See what religion- did to soothe 
the sorrows and restrain the crimes of men in ages of violence and 
bloodshed ! Look on the mailed warrior! behold, he prayeth, and sur- 
rendered in his penitence to God, what in his wrath he took from men. 
You live in days of peace and merchandize. The calm voice of 
reason is audible in your country, as that which spake to Adam, 
walking in the garden in the cool of the day. Has the faith of Him 
who was born of the Blessed Virgin done for you as much in propor- 
tion as it did for us ? 


—— 


ON THE DRIFT OF CARLOVINGIAN ROMANCE, 
(Continued from page 153.) 


Tue disastrous romance of Charlemagne hinged mainly upon the ma- 
chinations of Sir Ganelon against the emperor king, and against that 
party in the empire to which his own puissant faction was constantly 
opposed. Of that loyal party Rotlandus or Orlando was the fabulous 
head, and the peculiar object of Sir Ganelon’s artful malice. Count 
Ganelone was the brother-in-law of Charlemagne, and the step-father 
of Orlando, by the re-marriage of Bertha (imaginary sister of Char- 
lemagne, and mother of Orlando) to him. 

His name, more correctly given in the French, Guenelun, was one 
well enough known among the Franks. It was written in Latin 
Guenilon and Guanilon, Wenilon, and Wanilon. But the former 
spelling may, from analogy,* be considered the more French. We 
meet with no less than three Guenilonst in the reign of Charles the 
Bald, and a Guanilo fidelis in a.v. 959; and, doubtless, some others 








aa 








* William, Guillaume, Walter, Gauthier, Waiffre, Gaiffre, warden, guardien, 
war, guerre, etc. See Verstegan’s Restitution, p. 152. 

t Videlicet, the two archbishops of that name; and his faithful subject Wenilon, 
to whom that sovereignty, by a precept in Mabillon Diplom., p, 534, dated October 
3ist, 854, grants the lands, woods, houses, ete., therein enumerated and situate in 
the province of Estampes, together with the serfs or villains of both sexes. 
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may be found. The contracted form, Guenes or Gano, seems to 
correspond with the Frank name Guennon.* 


It seems to have been well understood by Cardinal Baroniust aud 
others in the sixteenth and seventeenth century, what real person is 
pointed to by the romancers in their Count Guenelun. But that 
interpretation is at present nearly consigned to oblivion, and disre- 
garded, to make way for incongruous speculations. We are calmly 
told, and without any doubt or surmise, “le mot Guenclun} ou Ganes 
est evidemment Breton.” Did all the Franks who bore that name 


borrow it from the Welsh dialect of Armorica, or only this treacherous 
Count ? 


The person in question succeeded Alderic as Archbishop of Sens in 
A.D. 837, and was named indifferently Wenilon and Guenilon by. his 
contemporaries. We should, indeed, rather say that in all acts and 
documents he was called Wenilon, but that his private friends called 
him Guenilon (at least Lupus of Ferrieres always does), which would 
indicate a difference between the official and the colloquial Franco- 
Gaulish, In the Bertinian Annals, a.v. 859, he is Guanilo Episcopus. 
An act of the Synod of Troyes§ in 867, is signed by Guenilon of 
Rouen thus, “ Wanilo humilis Rotomorum episcopus.” 

Guenilon of Sens flourished subsequently to the reign of Charle- 
magne. He was, in the first instance, clerk of the chapel to Charles 
the Bald (that great emperor’s grandson), who promoted his eleva- 
tion to the archbishopric, and received the crown from his hands at 
Orleans; wpon which occasion Guenilon renewed his oaths of fidelity 
to Charles. Here, it is remarkable that the celebrated poet Boiardo, 
Count of Scandiano, in his prose work entitled Istoria Imperiale, gives 
the affair of Roncesvalles with fidelity from the historical records of 
Egivhart ; but afterwards mentions the slaying of Aigolante and his 


— ~~ _ — 


ee _---- 


* Guenno dominus Noastri, circ. 1006 ; Guenno de Castelione, cire. 1100. 

t Vide Baronium, tom. x. p. 169. Dutillet Recueil des Roys, i. p. 261. Favyn 
Hist, Navarre, p.79. From Mezerai’s calling him l’Archevesque Ganelon, it may 
be inferred that the same idea was familiar to him, i. p. 267. 

t Fr. Michel Poemes sur Tristan, ii. 177. The whole theory of this critic, that 
Lupus, Duke of Gascony, was called Guenelun, because two British saints were 
named Guenole, (gwen oll, all white,) is such a scheme of non sequiturs as shews us 
much remains to be done. 

§ Mabillon Diplom. p. 540. 

|| Apud Muratori Script. Rerum Ital. tom. ix. p. 303, It is not easy to fathom 
the motives of Boiardo for writing all this stuff, not worthy of his erudition, and 
little creditable to him in any respect. One Riccobaldus of Ferrara had compiled, 
between the February and August of the year 1297, an historical work, entitled 
** Pomarium ;” of which a portion, being a history of the Roman emperors ancient 
and modern, and of the Roman pontiffs, has been printed. Of this work, the 
Count of Scandiano gave an Italian version, with such frequent omissions, and such 
vast interpolations, that critics have doubted whether to regard it as a translation 
or an original, Mr. Panizzi, in his arguments on this subject, shews some of the 
partiality of a biographer, and partly sacrifices the intellect and learning of his 
author, to uphold in him a scrupulous morality, for which he probably cared less 
than his accomplished editor. “ The Istoria Imperiale (he says) was honestly meant 
as a history, as much so as the Pomarium.”—Boiardo, ii. p. 4111. But what may 
be accounted honest in the age of Riccobaldus, is not equally so in one of the 
erudite revivers of letters. The legend of the Emperor Lothaire (faithfully copied 
by Riccobaldus and his exact cotemporary, Iperius of St. Bertin, from Richard of 
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son Almonte, in Calabria, (which is one of the earliest epochs in Carlo- 
vingian romance, forming the subject of the poems Aspramonte and 
Prime Imprese a’ Orlando) by Charles the Bald and his twelve paladins ! 
We may infer that he had method in his romancing, and well knew 
to which reign the poetical Roncesvalles and its agents should more 
properly and chronologically be assigned. : 

The prelate Guenilon was a man of high nobility, and most acute 
intellect; and continually absented himself from his spiritual duties to 
attend in conciliis et in aula, at the councils and court of his sovereign. 
During those intervals of absence he entrusted his diocese to the care 
of his coadjutor, Autrad, who was a physician as well as a priest. In 
an epistle to Guenilon from Pope Nicholas® the First, his piety and zeal 
are extolled, and he is exhorted to persevere in walking scrupulously 
in the ways of the church. 

In the November of the year 858, Louis the Germanic, or King of 
Germany, invaded France, upon the invitation of Adalard, abbot of 
Saint Bertin, and a certain Count Otho, in order to wrest from his 
brother, the Emperor Charles, his share of the imperial inheritance ; 
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Clugny, who wrote in 1174,) seems quite irrelevant, unless his biographer means 
to intimate that Boiardo believed in the truth of the legend, which is scarcely to be 
supposed. But the question is not whether he believed the facts in Riccobaldus 
(any more than whether he believed Herodotus, whom he translated), but whether 
he did translate Riccubaldus, or publish fabrications in his name. On this score he 
cannot be acquitted. In his dedication to his friend and patron, Duke Hercules of 
Este, he announces a mere translation, without a hint of any one omission, or any 
one addition, when his interpolations were such as to obscure the traces of the ori- 
ginal. But the same dedication contains curious expressions which cannot be inge- 
nuous, yet, perhaps, savour more of the banter and irony practised by the romancers, 
than of any real wish to deceive the learned. After enumerating various authors, 
from whom Riccobaldus borrowed the history of the ancient Romans, he adds that, 
for the affairs of Charlemagne and the French, he followed Alcuin and Turpin, and 
for those of the Saracens, the Alcoran of Mahomet, and the Five Books of the 
Histories of Arabia. First, it does not appear to be true that Riccobaldus followed 
Turpin, as stated. For his one solitary citation from that author, (cap. vii.) is 
religious, and concerns not Charlemagne. And where he does allude to the great 
fable, he speaks of Rotholandus and the Comites Palatini, phrases unknown to 
Turpin ; and adds, de quibus gesta habentur. Gesta means legends; historia de 
rebus gestis, Ducange. But, secondly, Boiardo believed no more in Turpin than 
we do. Turoldus had, in an express manner, rejected him; and Pulci had loaded 
him with the broadest derision and merry-making. Boiardo, in his ‘* Inamorato,” 
adopted the same course, and directed his graver ridicule and irony against Turpin. 
But the passage here quoted concerning the death of Aigolante goes far beyond 
irony. It absolutely rejects, and contradicts in toto, ten chapters (including the 
only chapter that Riccobaldus cites or alludes to) of the very history which, in his 
dedication, he affects to name as the authentic work of “ the Bishop of Rheims, the 
assistant and counsellor of Charlemagne”! The Alcoran had been translated by 
Robertus Ketenensis before the year 1143 ; and Boiardo knew that it did not con- 
tain the history of the Saracens, as well as he knew that it did not contain the rites of 
Apollino and Trivigante. And what are the Five Books (i cinque libri) of the His- 
tories of Arabia? The whole is a rare specimen of vapouring, and is, perhaps, a 
jest. Itis, I have observed, no easy matter to assign a motive for the composition 
of such a bulky work, as this would appear if it were all printed. Guelfic motives 
may probably have existed: at least some passages unequivocally betray that spirit. 
The words of Riccobaldus, upon which his pretended translator has engrafted the 
romantic war of the Paladins in Aspramonte, are simply, ‘‘ ejus tempore Saraceni 
pelluntur Sicilia.” 

* Lupus Ferrar. App. p. 511, ed, Baluze. - 
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at a time when the latter was at a distance from the German frontier, 
fighting against the Normans, His attempt was successful in the 
first instance, and, advancing as far as Sens, he there exercised the 
functions of sovereignty. But as soon as Charles returned, and 
“ tertio mense,”* the invader was expelled ; and was ultimately com- 
pelled to relinquish by treaty all his conquests. His failure was, in 
great measure, ascribed to the loyalty of Hincmar, archbishop of 
Rheims, and Guenilon, archbishop of Rouen. At the same time it 
may be doubted, whether it was not in part owing to himself; for 
several of the prelates of France came to a conference with him, and 
lectured him upon humility; and reminded him what a judgment 
disobedience to the church had brought upon Charles Martel, whose 
tomb, when opened, was found to be full of smoke and ashes, and 
occupied by a dragon.t They further inculcated that bishops should 
take no oaths to kings, and that kings had no authority over churches, 
and that the powerful of this world must humble themselves before 
bishops. If the Germanic king had been willing to accept those pro- 
positions in the large sense in which his brother Charles received 
them, it is possible that in some quarters he might have experienced 
less opposition. Some from regard to their duties, and some to the 
worldly interests of their order, the French prelacy rejected the over- 
tures of Louis. 

It is strange to say, Guenilon of Sens was one of the most active 
abettors of this treacherous invasion. In the following year, 859, 
Charles denounced him before a council of the clergy assembled at 
Toul, and in a libellust proclamationis, now extant, accused him upon 
several heads of treason. In that document the emperor humbly sub- 
mits that he ought not to be degraded from his sovereiguty without the 
previous hearing and judgment of the bishops, who are the thrones of 
God, upon which God sits, and by whom he pronounces judgment. 
He further recites how he made Wenilon first his domestic chaplain, 
and then archbishop of Sens; how Wenilon had crowned him, and 
had himself administered the solemn oaths of peace and amity be- 
tween him and Louis; how Wenilon, upon plea of illness, had de- 
clined accompanying him against the Normans; how in that interval 
Louis had invaded the kingdom; how Wenilon went to meet him, 
assisted, and supported him in the ensuing contest ; administered the 
mass to his excommunicated adherents; aided him in seducing by 
lies his nephew, Lothaire, from his allegiance and from the perform- 
ance of his duty; undertook to transfer to him the allegiance of the 
French bishops, and committed manifold most overt acts of treason. 

The judges appointed to decide the controversy between Charles 
and Archbishop Guenilon were four other metropolitans—namely, 
Remigius of Lyons, Herard of Tours, Guenilon of Rouen, and Ro- 
dulph of Bourges. The synod pronounced an interlocutory judgment, 
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* Hinemari Epist. ad Episcopos et proceres Remenses. 
Tt Baronius, vol. x. p. 161. 
¢ Baronius, ibid. p. 173. Dom Bouquet, Recueil des Hist. vii. p. 689; and see 
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by which he was summoned to answer* within thirty days, and dele- 
gated Herard to communicate it to the Senonian primate ; but Herard 
being ill, sent Robert Archbishop of Mans in his stead. Guenilon 
accused his former friend Lupus Servatus, the accomplished Abbot 
of Ferrieres, of having poisoned the royal ears against him, and having 
been the occasion of all the trouble which was come upon him. - This 
we may collect from a curious lettert of the Abbé Loup to him, in 
which he respectfully repels that imputation. By what means the 
Archbishop of Sens extricated himself from his difficulties does not 
seem to be upon record; but the Bertinian Annals} state that “ he 
was reconciled to Charles iy 859] without any hearing before the 
bishops.” Too powerful and too subtle for Charles, he seems even 
to have recovered that prince’s confidence ; for it is stated by Robert 
of Auxerre,§ that Guenilon was Benedictine Abbot of Ferrieres, from 
which it follows that Charles must have conferred that valuable bene- 
fice upon him in A,p, 862, when his friend Lupus died, And an 
amicable correspondence is extant|| between Charles and him in 863, 
in which that monarch consults him as a person who remembered 
much of old times. On his part he forgave, or appeared to forgive, 
Lupus of Ferrieres, from whom there is a subsequent epistleG to him, 
excusing himself from waiting upon him by reason of his ill health, 
and entreating him to bestir himself to remedy those evils which (saith 
he to Guenilon) have gone so far in the days of your pontificate, that 
men fear neither God, nor king, nor bishop; and so great is the vio- 
lence of depredators, that none are safe from them but the strong, or 
such as join them. Guenilon died archbishop on the 3rd of May, 
865, and was buried in the crypt of Saint Anastasia, at the monastery 
of Saint Remigius at V areilles. 

The treachery of Guenilon was, no doubt, exceedingly great, his 
perjuries a great blasphemy and scandal, and his ingratitude flagrant. 
He was so successful in his double dealings that, although Louis 
gained nothing by his irruption into France in 858, he himself ob- 
tained from Louis, during his brief intrusion, the Abbey of Saint Co- 
lumba of Sens for himself, and the bishoprick of Bayeux for his near 
relation (propinquus), Tortold. His actions and his qualities, and the 
persevering confidence of his sovereign in a man so well known aud 
so little trusted by any body else, square as well with the character of 
Count Ganelone, as his date does with the chronology of the latter 
as implied by Boiardo. 

Krom the time when the romance of Charlemagne came into 
general vogue, Guenilon (transformed into a politic and warlike earl, 
carried back to the reign of Charles the Great, and debited with the 





* Sammarth. Gall. Christ. xii. p, 23. 
t Lup. Ferrar. Epist. 124. 

t Ree. des Hist. vii. p. 75. So that the four horses did not actually tear Sir 
Ganelon into quarters. The Abbot of Saint Bertin did not enjoy the like impu- 
nity, and was deprived in the same year, 859. 

§ Robertus Autisiod, cit. Sammarth, xii. p. 160, 
|} Sammarth, ibid, p. 24. 4 Lup, Ferrar. Epist. 126. 
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treachery and disasters of Roncesvalles,) became the very abstract 
model and ideal beauty of a traitor, and all liars besides were but 
types of him, He was, as Shakspeare says of Richard, “ the formal 
vice, Iniquity.’’ Chaucer affords instances thereof, as where he says, 





“ Oh neweé Scariot, newe Genelon, 
Oh false dissimulour! oh Greek Sinon '' * 


and where he describes a certain Oliver of Britanny (not otherwise 
known) as implicated in the death of Peter the Cruel, and as being, 


* Not Charles’s Oliver that toke aye hedet 
Of trothe and honour, but of Armorike 
Genilon Oliver corrupt for mede.” 


It was not uncommon to speak of traitors as men of Ganelon’s 
family. Inthe Chroniques de Normandie,} a plot to murder Duke 
William the Bastard is imputed to a chevalier nommé Grimont du 
Plessais du lignage Guennelon. And Matthew Paris§ styles an Earl of 
Nevers, de Guenelonis genere proditoris. Dutillet and Baronius|| would 
seem to have contemplated the following course of events. ‘Trahison 
de Ganelon became a proverbial phrase for any perfidious act. ‘There- 
fore the pillage of Roncevaux was sometimes said to be une trahison 
de Ganelon. But the romancers hearing that, took it in a literal sense, 
and built up thereupon their legend of Ganelon’s treason. This 
theory halts exceedingly, if it does not rather go dead lame ; for there 
is not the slightest evidence to be found of any proverbial allusion to 
Ganelon’s treason which is not subsequent to, and itself in allusion 
to, that very legend. If such a course of reasoning were legitimate, 
we might prove the truth of Rodomonte’s expedition from the pro- 
verbial phrase, a rodomontade. ‘That may serve as a sufficient answer 
to those who could otherwise have listened to such an uncouth 
solution, 

The case of Guenilon presents a difficulty. It is that of accounting 
for an expression of hatred revived, after an interval of two centuries, 





* The Nonne’s Preest, r. 15233. t Monke’s Tale, vr. 14697. 
t In Rec. des Historiens, xi. p. 332. 
S$ Cit. fr. Michel in Tristan, 2, 175. 
|| It seems uncertain how Cardinal Baronius defined this matter. His words are 
these: “ Wenilo iste tanta ob perpetratum scelus ignominie labe aspersus est, ut 
ubique locorum Wenilo publicé proditor acclamaretur, Quin etiam adeo infame 
fuit redditum nomen ejus, ut nomine Wenilonis proditores insignes nominari 
solerent. In quo illud advertendum, quod quem in his Actis Conciliorum Weni- 
Jonem appellatum legimus, apud Lupum Ferrariensem cujus multe extant epistol« 
ad eum scriptw non Wenilo sed Guenilo semper scriptus reperitur ; vulgo, Ganelo, 
quod nomen usurpatum invenitur in Turpini fabulis. Unde scias auctorem illum 
post ista tempora vixisse, ubi jam Ganelonis nomen ex auctore Guenilone mutatum 
insignibus proditoribus commune redditum erat. Baron. a.p. 859, tom. 10, p. 169. 
The former part of this paragraph seems favourable to the idea of a proverbial 
trahison de Guenelun from the beginning especially, while the close of it seems to 
ascribe a later date to that phrase; but, at all events, he refers the romance to the 
proverb, and not the proverb to the romance. 
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with a virulence* such as contemporary resentments seldom inspire. 
Such dispositions can only be perpetuated by a sense of great injury, 
both really inflicted and permanently felt. But the incursion of 
Louis was but the alarm of an hour, and the intrigues of the arch- 
bishop were not actually productive of serious consequences either to 
himself or his imperial master. Did, then, a host of romancers and 
poets thus furiously rage against him, merely from a deep moral disgust 
at those evil designs which he failed of consummating? We may 
well fear that neither the authors, nor their hearers and readers, had 
any such gravity of principles and ardent zeal for virtue. The ran- 
cour against the great Ganelonian faction is expressed in a manner 
which exceeds reason and probability. Every man (with one sole 
exception) who is of Ganelon’s party, is a compound of base and cruel 
vices. This numerous faction, always under arms, and spending 
their lives in tilts and battles, are rarely portrayed by the Italian 
poets as valiant; when a man becomes a Ganelonian, his arm loses 
its puissance, and he enters the field to be unhorsed or put to flight, 
unless some unworthy stratagem or odds of number gives him a mo- 
mentary advantage. Those who wrote in such a strain had the 
remembrance of a serious and completed injury, and one of which 
the results were still continuing, and the savour still bitter in their 
mouths, 

As it is clear that these political feelings were not directed against 
anything that was done under Charles the Great, so, for the above 
reasons, they can scarcely have been confined (nay, cannot, essen- 
tially and morally have related) to the unhappy reign of Charles the 
Bald. The sound conclusion is, thatthe Emperor Charles of romance 
(though in name and in some facts exhibiting the great Charles, and 
in other facts identifying himself with the grandson) represents, or 
stands for, one great subject—viz., the revived hereditary Roman 
empire of the west. It is, of course, a corollary thereto that the Ron- 
cesvalles of romance (an insignificant skirmish, magnified into the 
catastrophet of Charles's life and fortunes, and Ganelon’s machinations) 
represents the final ruin of that hereditary empire. If that be so, we 
must needs infer also that more is comprehended in the moral mean- 
ing of the name Ganelone, than the mere individual person of Gueni- 
lon of Sens ; and we shall find confirmation for that inference. 

Who Guenilon was, independently of his sacerdotal station, we 
have not the means of discovering. But it is certain he was a man of 
illustrious birth,t “ nobilitate preecipuus et ingenio acutus.” Of 
Ganelone we read that he was son to Griffon of Pontiere, and chief of 





* Meglio era il primo di che tu morisse, 
Anzi nato non fussi al nostro Impero. 
Quanto mal, quante guerre, quante risse 
Son per te seguitate, orrendo mostro, 
Nimico a Dio, infamia al secol nostro !—Morgante, C. xxiv. 


t O Carlo, O Carlo, questo Ganellone 
Vedrai ch'un di ti fara malcontento, 


E che distrugga te, la corte, e’l regno.— Ibid. iii. st. 29. 
t Chronicon S, Petri Vivi Senonensis ap, Rec. des Hist, vii. p, 265. 
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the noble house of Pontiers. Gan da Pontiere, da Pontieri, or da 
Pontier, is his ordinary appellation. Pontaria* is Latin for Ponthieu, 
a famous earldom in Picardy, and is probably the word intended. 
Besides that title, he and his father before him are qualified as Karls 
of Maganza; and every person, no matter where his residence or 
birthplace, who adhered to his politics and faction, is called a Magan- 


aitee zeze. Of this phrase we shall perhaps scarcely find a rational expla- 
ae: nation anywhere. Yet it is the very point and word of the whole 
ai enigma. According to the Reali di Francia, a certain Sanquin was 


cousin to Constantius ‘Florus, and nephew to Constantine the Great ; 

and at the instigation of his wife Syriana, daughter to Florentius 

king of France, plotted the death of Constantius. Sanquin was slain, 

age and Syriana banished. She took the road of Germany, and near the 

Lae frontiers of that country, she brought forth a girl and a boy, She 

iB gave to the girl the name of Maganza,t as a sort of contraction for 

malenanza, misfortune. This girl married an old steward of her 

father, who took the name of Sanquin; and, as she had the charge 

‘ of maintaining the whole family, it was called from thenceforth la 

: casa di Maganza. Pulci also uses it as the proper name of an indivi- 

4 dual, the commandant of Ganelon’s forces, changing it, however, into 
Magagna—i, e., vice, or imperfection, 















** Gano appello il suo capitan Magagna ;"} 


and elsewhere he directs the same punning sarcasm against the chief 
of the whole race— 


‘* E ricordava al Signor di Magagna, 
Non di Maganza, tutte le sue onte.”’§ 


It is indolence to rest content with the verbiage of these empty 
genealogies, which only return again and again upon the same fixed 
ideas ; and to keep looking at them, instead of looking into them. 
But Maganza is, and always was,|) an Italian word for that city, which 
the French render Mayence, namely Mentz. If any one be desirous 
of adhering to vague and indefinite views, and withholding from that 
word any true geographical import, he may learn from Boiardo@ the 
situation of it— 


‘¢ Gia passato ha il paese di Maganza, 
E gid La Magna Grande, e l'Ungheria ;” 
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| and Ariosto’s unfinished poem on the treasons of Ganelone** will con- 
| firm that the traitor’s Maganza was the same with that of ordinary 
geography— 

4 ‘* Egli Maganza, Basilea, Cologna, 

i : Costanza, ed Aquisgrana, che piu importa, 

: é Promettea far nibelle a Carlo 
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* Diet. de Trevoux. 
t Reali Lib. 1, cap. 22. t Morg. 10, st. 3. 
§ Ibid. 25, st. SR. 
| See G. Villani Hist. Fior. p. 81. And Latin writers have occasionally said 
Magantia, Magancia, and Magancensis. See Hadr. Valesii Notitia i 
p. 340, 
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§ Or), Inam, ], canto ix, st. 37. ** Cant, i. st. 70. 
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H It is worthy of notice that Ganelone and his father are called after 
\ the lordship of Ponthieu; but that his fabulous adherents, such as 


\ the lords of Morillon, Hauterive, Hautefeuille, Lausanne, etc., are all 
: denominated Maganzezi, as well as himself. Pulci, indeed, mentions 
P one “ Bernardo da Pontier® suo capitano,” but such instances are 
rare. ‘The reason of which is, that the former means a real fief or 
estate belonging to a family, while the latter is a word of moral value, 
expressing a faction or party. ‘That his Maganza was ideal, and not 
a mere literal name of place, may be all but demonstrated from 


: Pulci’s conduct. Throughout his extravagant romance he continually 
: uses the word Maganza; but where he abandons and refutes the 
whole Carlovingian Romance, by giving the true and literal history 
of Charles, and in so doing mentions the burning of the bridge of 
Mentz in May 813,+ in that solitary verse he calls it Magonzia, 
The romantic Mentz is thus distinguished from the historical. 
Charlemagne succeeded his father as King of the Franks, and 
obtained the imperial crown of the ancient Romans, with a recognised 
sovereignty over Italy, from Pope Leo III. His victories over the 
Bavarians, Saxons, Bohemians, Frisians, Sorabians, Obotrites, and 
Avars, added to his dominions those territories since called the Ger- 
man Kmpire. His empire, the Franco-Roman, was hereditary in his 
family; and might have so continued longer, had it not been for the 
systemn adopted by his son of dividing the territories} among several 
children, while the impe rial dignity was reserved to one, After the 
death of his son Louis, surnamed le Debonnaire, his grandsons Charles 
the Bald and Louis King of Bavaria came to an agreement at Stras- 
burg, by which the latter retained the whole of Germany, leaving 
to the Emperor Charles the possession of France. Already those two 
sections of the empire were partly alienated, insomuch that when 
Charles and Louis (thenceforth styled the Germanic) carried on their 
negotiation, the two brothers spoke in two different tongues, the 
l’rench emperor in the Franco-Thiotise an,§ or Teutonic dialect of the 
German Franks, and the Germanic king in the patois Latinity of the - 
Gauls, in order to be each understood “by the retinue of the other. 
The distinction of the conquered barbarians nominally annexed to 
the Roman empire of the West, from the more civil nations of the 
langue Romane and real empire of the last Valentinian, was felt 
even under Charlemagne. ‘The danger to which he was exposed from 
Godfrey, pagan king of Denmark, arose from his appeal to the Teu- 
tones in general,—* Let Charles,” (was his language,||) “ be contented 
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* Morgante, ili, 27. t Canto ult, st. 104. 
t See Flori Lugdunensis Querela de divisione Imperii post mortem Ludovici 
Pii, in Ree. des Hist. tom. vii, 301; acotemporary poem. 


“ Floruit aquéus claro diademate regnum, ‘ 
Princeps unus erat, populus quoque subditus unus, ete. : 
At nune tantus apex tanto de culmine lapsus.... . 
Perdidit Imperii pariter nomenque decusque...... 
Induperator ibi prorsus jam nemo putatur, 
Pro rege est regulus, pro regno fragmina regni.” 

§ Nithardi (Caroli M. Nepotis) Historia, Z. iii. ¢. 5. 

|| Pontani Rerum Danicarum, iv. p. 94. 
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with Gaul, Italy, and those other provinces to whose dress, manners, 
and superstition he has addicted himself, and leave the Germans free.’’ 
After the death of Charles the Bald* some confusion arose, which 
ended in Charles the Fat, son to Louis King of Germany, obtaining 
France and the empire, while Louis, another son, inherited the king- 
dom of Germany. This Charles was considered a French emperor, 
and resided at Paris. In the year 887, Charles the l’at was deposed 
by a diet of the empire, whose acts were, however, not recognised 
in Italy, and he died in privacy the next year. Arnulf, a bastard 
son of Carloman, who was another son of Louis the Germanic, was 
then made king of Germany; and in April, 896, he took Rome by 
assault, and made the Pope Formosus crown him emperor ; although 
the compulsion is supposed to have been entirely simulated on the 
part of the Pope, who had secretly invited Arnulft much to the dis- 
gust of the Romans, In September of the same year, Pope Ste- 
phen VI. disavowed Arnulf; andin March 898 the council of Rome, 
assembled by Pope John IX., annulled his election and unction as 
being “ barbarous and surreptitious.” His elevation was exclusively 
a German transaction. ‘The author of the Lambecian Chronicon 
Regum Francorum says, of the times when Arnulf was raised to the 
empire, and Odo Count of Paris to be king of the Gallorum_ po- 
puli under his sanction, “ hic divisio facta est inter ‘Teutones Francos 
et Latinos Francos.” - His son, Louis the Boy, King of Germany, is 
supposed to have also borne the imperial title. After the death of that 
Louis, the kingdom of Germany became merely elective, and its king 
claimed the title of emperor, which the Popes and the people of Italy 
for some time disallowed. Conrad, duke of Franconia, was first 
chosen; then Henry, Duke of Saxony; and thirdly, his son, Otho, 
who was crowned emperor by Pope John XII. in 962. Some 
writers think that the three Othos reigned by way of inheritance, but 
it should be rather said that the father took steps to secure the elec- 
tion of his son. From the death of Louis, son of Arnulf, all con- 
nexion between France and the empire} had ceased; and Germany, 
become imperial, and claiming a Ceesarean superiority over Italy, 
was so separated from IT'rance as not even to claim a titular supe- 
riority over her, It may easily be conceived with what a deep and 
lasting resentment a nation so vainglorious§ as the French were, 
must have seen the Western Empire, which their arms had re-estab- 
blished, pass into the hands of a league of Teutonic and Sclavonic 
tribes, whom (’e same arms had conquered. 


( To be continued. ) 


* It is difficult to pronounce on all the minutix of a period of history verifying, 
in the disorder of its annals, the picture drawn by the Abbé Loup de Ferrieres, in 
his 126th epistle to Guenilon. But nothing hinges upon small particularities. 

t This act, and not his alleged violation of the canons, in being translated from 
one see to another, was, no doubt, the real cause of his body being dug up by his 
successor Stephen, decapitated and otherwise mutilated, and flung into the Tiber. 

t Deficiente swpedicti imperatoria stirpe nobili Franeorum, Chron, Reg. 
Franc. Lambecianum, 


N Vide Matth, Paris, in A.D. 1252. 


















ANTIQUITIES, ETC, 


DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 


Tue following extracts complete those which were given in a pre- 
ceding Number from the Autobiography of Bishop Pearce —the 
melancholy details of a period, in the history of church patronage, 
when the ministers of the state, exercising for political purposes, and 
without reference to the chief ministers of the church, the power which 
had been committed to the crown as a sacred trust for the church's 
welfare, and not for the low, secular interests of a cabinet, did what in 
them lay to degrade the church itself, and even to lower the views 
which the better-minded among her sons entertained of the duties and 
responsibilities attaching to such offices. ‘The extracts following belong 
to a new reign, the first years of which—though, happily, from the sub- 
sequent character of that reign, we should hardly have supposed it— 
were distinguished by a proceeding which, to quote the language of 
Archbishop Secker, in a correspondence with Bishop Pearce to which 
we shall, in a future Number, have occasion more particularly to 
refer, was “ new and peculiarly unexpected’’—viz., “ the total and 
avowed omission” of that consultation, in such matters, of the spiritual 
heads of the Church, which, with the few occasional exceptions which 
have been marked in preceding papers, and which were invariably 
most unhappy in their consequences, had been the general rule, and 
which was not altogether departed from through the greater part, as 
we have seen, of even Walpole’s administration. 


“October the 25th, in 1760, his Majesty King George the Second died, and 
his present Majesty King George the Third succeeded him: he had been from 
a child familiarized to the conversation of Lord Bath, (his father, Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, having been always fond of that earl;) and at his coming to 
the crown on his grandfather's decease, he always allowed the earl access to 
him, and was pleased with his visits, his conferences with him in his closet, 
and the advices which he gave to him on certain occasions, even to the time 
of the earl’s death ; being sensible that no one, though he was in no employ- 
ment under his majesty, was better able, or more free from all party bias, to in- 
struct and direct him what steps to take upon important occurrences. 

“In the latter end of the year 1761, died Dr. Sherlock, Bishop of London ; 
and upon his death, Lord Bath spoke to the Bishop of Rochester, and offered 
to use his endeavours with his majesty for appointing the Bishop of Rochester 
to succeed him; and many thought that he had long had a view to that 
eminent see, as he had for seven years before that prelate’s death ordained all 
candidates for holy orders in his diocese, and done the business for him, who, 
through age and bodily infirmities, was wholly disabled to do most part of his 
office in person. The bishop thanked Lord Bath for his kind intentions, but 
told him, that from the earliest time that he could remember himself to have 
considered about bishoprics, he had determined never to accept of the 
bishopric of London or the archbishopric of Canterbury ; and that he begged 
his lordship not to make any application on his behalf for the vacant see of 
London. It was soon afterwards filled by Dr. Hayter, translated to it from 
Norwich. .... Dr. Hayter died in 1762, and Dr, Osbaldiston succeeded him; 
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266 ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 
but he died, too, in about a twelvemonth afterwards ; and then Lord Bath said 
to the Bishop of Rochester, ‘I desire to know whether you will or not accept 
of London, if offered to you? If you will, I believe that I can get it for you.’ 
What reason he had for believing, he never explained to the Bishop of 
Rochester; but the bishop’s reply was this—‘ My lord, I thank you very 
heartily for this instance of your kindness, but I desire you not to apply for 
my having it, because I shall certainly decline to accept it, and in that case the 
offer will be deemed a favour granted to you, though it will have no effect 
with me.’ 

“In the year 1763, the Bishop of Rochester being then seventy-three years 
old, and finding himself less fit for the business of his station as bishop and 
dean, informed his friend, Lord Bath, of his intention to resign both, and live 
in a retired manner upon his own private fortune. And after much discourse 
upon that subject at different times, he prevailed upon his lordship at last to 
acquaint his majesty with his intention, and to desire, in the bishop’s name, 
the honour of a private audience from his majesty for that purpose. Lord 
Bath did so; and his majesty named a day and hour, when the bishop went, 
and was admitted alone into his closet. He there made known his request to 
his majesty, and acquainted him with the grounds of it, telling him, that he 
had no motive for resigning his bishopric and deanery from dislikes which he 
had to anything in the church or state; that, being of the age before men- 
tioned, he found the business belonging to those two stations too much for 
him, and that he was afraid that it would still grow much more so as he ad- 
vanced in years ; that he was desirous to retire for the opportunity of spending 
more time in his devotions and studies; and that he was in the same way of 
thinking with a general officer of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, who, when 
he desired a dismission from that monarch’s service, and the emperor asking 
the reason of it, answered, ‘ Sir, every wise man would, at the latter end of 
life, wish to have an interval between the fatigues of business and eternity.’ 
The bishop then shewed him in a written paper instances of its having been 
done at several times; and concluded with telling his majesty, that he did not 
expect or desire an immediate answer to his request, but rather that his 
majesty would first consult some proper persons among his servants about the 
propriety and legality of it. This the king consented to do, and told the 
bishop that he would send for him again, when he was come to a determina- 
tion. About two months afterwards, he sent for the bishop, and told him that 
he had consulted about it with two of his lawyers; that one of them, Lord 
Mansfield, saw no objection to the resignation of the bishopric and deanery, 

but that the other said, he was doubtful about the practicability of resigning a 
bishopric : but that, however, the same lawyer, Lord Northington, soon after- 
wards had told him, that, upon farther considering the matter, he thought 
the request might be complied with. ‘Am I, then, Sir,’ said the bishop, ‘to 


suppose t! at I have your majesty’s consent?’ ‘Yes,’ said the king. ‘ May I 
then, Sir,’ said the bishop, ‘have the honour of kissing your hand asa token 
of your consent?’ Upon that the king held out his hi ind, and the bishop 


kissed it. 

‘“* So far all went agreeably to the bishop's inclination, Consent was given, 
and in such a manner as is seldom recalled ; it being, as Lord Bath expressed 
it, a sort of engagement. 

“ But, unfortunately for the bishop, Lord Bath, as soon as he heard of the 
king’s consent being given, requested him to give the bishopric and deanery 
which were to be resigned, to Dr. Newton, then bishop of Bristol. This 
alarmed the ministry, who thought, as other ministers had done before 
them, that no dignities in the charch should be obtained from the crown but 
through their hands. They therefore resolved to oppose the resignation, as 
the shortest way of keeping the bish pric from being disposed of otherwise 
than they liked; and the lawyer who had been doubtful, and who soon 
after had been clear, was employed to inform his majesty that he was then 
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again doubtful, and that the bishops generally disliked the design.* His ma- 
jesty, upon this, sent again, but at some distance of time, to the Bishop of 
Rochester; and at a third audience in his closet told him that he must think 
no more about resigning the bishopric ; but that he would have all the merit 
of having done it. The bishop replied, ‘ Sir, am all duty and submission,’ 
and then withdrew. 

‘In the year 1764, Lord Bath, about ten days before his death, had the 
last discourse with the bishop on the subject ; and he seemed to be much con- 
cerned about the ministerial usage which his majesty, his lordship, and the 
bishop had met with. That lord had then a great cold upon him. The 
bishop dined with him, however, and it was the last time that he saw him; 
his cold bringing on a fever, which soon made him delirious, in which state 
he lay till he expired, July the 7th, 1764. . . 

« Thus died that great and worthy man, W illiam Pulteney, Earl of Bath, 
descended from a very ancient family, (the de Pulteneys, who, I think, came 
to England with the Norman duke, William.) He was by inheritance and 
prudent economy possessed of a very large estate, out of which he yearly be- 
stowed, contrary to the opinion of those who were less acquainted with him, 
in charities and benefactions, more than a tenth part of his whole income. 
He was a firm friend to the established religion of his country, and free from 
all the vices of the age, even in his youth. He constantly attended the public 
worship of God, and all the offices of it, in his parish church, while his health 
permitted it; and when his great age and infirmities prevented him from so 
doing, he supplied that defect by daily reading over the morning service of 
the church before he came out of his bedchamber. That he had quick and 
lively parts, a fine head, and sound judgment, the many things which he pub- 
lished occasionally sufficiently testify. He had twice, chiefly by his own per- 
sonal weight, overturned the ministry, viz., 1741 and 1745, though he kept not 
in power long on each of these great events ; ‘which was occasioned by his ad- 
hering to his resolution of not filling any place of profit or honour in the 
administration, and by some other means, less creditable to his associates 
than to himself, which the writer of this account is well acquainted with. 
The Bishop of Rochester had lived near forty years in friendship with him; 
and for a great part of those years in an intimacy with him. In his lifetime 
he made him, among other presents, that of a very fine portrait of him, 
drawn by Mr. Hoare, of Bath; and at his death he bequeathed to him an 
emerald ring, of considerable value, in the following words: ‘ I bequeath to 
the Bishop of Rochester my emerald ring, which I desire him to wear in 
memory of a friend who truly esteemed him.’ 

“ This ring was bequeathed by Bishop Pearce, with the same affection, and 
in the very same words, to Dr. John Thomas, who, on his resignation, suc- 
cecded him in the deanery, and, at his death, according to his most earnest 
wish, in the bishoprick. 

“In the year 1768, the Bishop of Rochester, having first obtained his 
majesty’s consent, resigned his deanery of Westminster upon Midsummer 
day, which he had held for twelve years. . 

we . Being disengaged ‘from his deanery, he seemed to consider 
himself. as freed from half his burthen ; - and with such vigour as time had left 
him, and such alacrity as religious hope continued to supply, he prosecuted 
his —— functions and private studies.”’+ 


— ——— oo 








* [It is certain that Aediidiieg Secker was very averse to it, and endea- 
voured to dissuade the bishop from his purpose. This appears from the letters 
which passed between them on the subject, and which are preserved in a M5. 


volume of papers of Archbishop Secker, which, through the family of his intimate 


friend Bishop Berkeley, came into the possession of a friend who kindly lent the 
volume to the compiler of these notices. | - 

t Life of Bishop Pearce, in Lives of Pocock, &c., vol. is, pps 402—410, 
TZ 
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NOVEL FORM OF EXCOMMUNICATION—WANTON DESECRATION, 
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‘Tue accompanying fragment, which the writer met with in one of the 
Harleian MSS., may be familiar to Drake’s biographers. At all events, 
it is sufficiently curious to deserve printing, if it is not printed, and to 
bear reprinting if it is, Fletcher was Drake’s companion :— 
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t “M4, That Drake excommunicated Fletcher shortly after that they were 

t come off the rock in this manner—viz., hee caused him to bee made fast by 

one of the legge with a and a staple knoted fast into the hatches in 

the fore castell of his ship, he called all the company together and then put a 

lock about one of his lege and Drake sytting cross legged on a chest, and a 

it peire of Pantofles in his hand he said Francis Fletcher I doo heere excom- 

By municate the out of the church of God and from all the benefits and graces 

ates therof, and I denounce the to the divell and all his angells, and then he 

chardged him uppon payne of death not once to come before the mast, for if 

hee did he swore he should be hanged, and Drake caused a poesy to bee written 

and bond about Fletchers arm which chawd ye that if hee tooke it of hee 
should then be hanged. ‘The poesy was, 
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Frances Fletcher the falsest 
knave that liveth.” 


The following fragment is almost, it is to be hoped, a caricature of 
that state of feeling which delights to trample upon all sacred asso- 
ciations for the mere pleasure of wounding others. It is from one of 
Culmer’s pamphlets :— 

‘* As for their altar trinkets, their silver basin and candlesticks, the prelates 
had hid them from the troopers, but afterwards sold them to a merchant of 
Canterbury, for fear they should be seized on for the public defence of the 
kingdom ; but when they heard that a sack posset was eaten out of their 
cathedral altar basin, they were much offended that a consecrated basin should 
be so profaned, and thereupon bought again their basin and candlesticks, 
: which some affirm had tallow candles in them while the sack posset was 
: eating.”—Culmer’s Dean and Chapter News from Canterbury. 


SACRED POETRY. 


SACRED LATIN POETS OF THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES.—No. IIL. 


JOANNES ANTONIUS DE CERCEAN——-GULIELMUS BLANCUS—HADRIAN JUNIUS. 


| AMONG that constellation of distinguished poets who adorned France 
during the seventeenth and part of the eighteenth century, of which 
Father Vannier was the brightest star, De Cercran, of whom I know 
nothing further than that he was a Jesuit, deserves honourable men- 
tion. Unfortunately, his strictly sacred poems are his poorest; but 
that “ On Butterflies” is singularly elegant, and from it I shall 
meetin my specimens of this apparently amiable man and good 

scholar. 
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The first appearance of these beautiful insects is touched lightly 
and prettily t-- 


O When winter frees the softening earth, and now 
. The thin snow melts upon the mountain's brow, 
. And balmier breathe the gales; o'er hill and plain 


The painted race resume their sports again ; 
Amid the flowerets chiding, as they play, 


P Winter's slow flight, and Flora’s long delay. 

. Spring-time, sweet spring-time comes ; the swallow’s flight 
" Wheel'd in swift circles round the dizzy height, 

1 Her morning twitterings, and the blooming trees, 

a Are scarce such certain prophets as are these. 


. But whence that people’s origin—whence springs 

5 The nature of the many coloured wings, 

2 Lies all uncertain yet. And poets feign 

f Aurora’s tears the parents of the strain; 

1 That each, from some bright gem of early dew, 

2 Wingless at first, its little being drew ; 
And hence, when fledg’d in spring-tide, they arise, 
Spurn the dull earth, and seek their native skies. 
Disprove the tale who list: the birth they tell, 
Theirs though it be not, might have been full well.” 


| In alluding to the curious art which their construction displays, the 
poet says— 


“ Let others trace each orb that rolls on high, 
And scan the laws that guide it through the sky, 


All the long night in contemplations stand, 
And in its motion trace its Mover’s hand ; 
Mine be a humbler task, content to trace 


That mighty wisdom in the insect race.” 


To describe and distinguish the colours of nature is not easy: de 
Cercean acquits himself well :— 


‘‘ A golden fillet, dropped with purple, flings 
In this a beauty o’er the dusky wings ; 
Onc hides its darkness in a sea-green zone ; 
O’er that green fly an argent belt is thrown ; 
One with a white wreath binds her saffron vest— 
One in long streaks of crimson hue is drest ; 
This, in dark stripes its pale gold wings assigns— 
That, its dark wings divides with pale gold lines ; 
Bedropped with silver globes, like morning dew, j 
One chooses for its own a saffron hue ; 
In purple vest another shines enrolled, 
Another flames in crimson and in gold ; 
This marks its crocus wings with emerald veins— 
That with a living pink their ivory stains ; 
And when this lightly cleaves the summer air, 
A living emerald you would deem were there.” 


The fact that different butterflies prefer different flowers is prettily 
expressed :— 
«* Oft he forsakes her for a summer hour, 
And feigns to love no longer his dear flower ; 
Yet short his flight—he comes again, to prove, 
By settling on her breast, how true his love ; 
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SACRED POETRY. 


Here, when the summer night comes down, he hides, 
And the soft flower shuts up its leafy sides ; 
And gently folds him in her downy breast, 
’Till morn awakes him from that lovely rest.” 


The moral to be derived from the dying moth concludes the 


poem :— 


‘“‘ And yet ambition fills thee! Stands thy will 
Higher to climb, and press thy fortune still? 
Doth fancy—airy dreamer—sweetly feign 
Of pleasures and of pomp—an endless train? 
Oh, pause awhile! and ere it be too late, 
Think on the dying moth, and fear its fate.” 


GULIELMUS BLANCUS, 


A relation to the Bishop of Toulouse of the same name. His poems 
were published at Paris in 1588, but would appear to have been 
written at Rome, for the author speaks with rapture of the long spring 
mornings he spent in the Farnesian Gardens. 

The principal of his poems is called Hyacinthus; it describes, in 
two books, the Life and Canonization of S. Hyacinthus, I quote a few 
passages. Speaking of the death of the bishop, our poct says— 

“« IIe spoke, and rising in his bed, 

‘To Curist I give you o’er,’ he said, 
And signed them with the cross ; 

And bade them hush their rebel fears, 

And meditate, amidst their tears, 
His gain, and not their loss. 

The holy mysteries they share, 
And midst the sorrowing ring, 

He breath’d his spirit in the prayer 
Of Israel’s psalmist King.” 

The ceremonies of the Canonization are thus painted :— 


‘* Rolled the procession, rank on rank, 
Until they gained the Tiber’s bank, 
And rest them by its side ; 
Then swell’d the trumpet’s brazen note, 
And as its strains through mid air float, 
With clamour from the cannon’s throat, 
Saint Angelo replied. 
From the bright flash a sable cloud 
Flung o'er its walls a pitchy shroud 
Of darkness, and sublime and loud 
The echo roll’d along. 
Then flute and clarions intervene, 
To fill the symphony between : 
And from the Helvetian cohorts come 
The clamours of the stricken drum, 
And the sweet choral song. 
Then thrice the assembly bow the knee 
And raise the heart in prayer, that he 
Who dwelleth in eternity, 
Would guard their steps from wrong. 
Till thus saith Clement, rising o’er the rest, 
‘* Saint Hyacinthus reigns among the blest !” 
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I may quote one pretty simile, which perhaps’ suggested itself in 
the Farnesian Gardens. The poet is speaking of the remembrance of 
the just. 

“ As when the peasants to the city bear 
Sweet rose plants, blooming from the gay parterre ; 
The reed-wove baskets, wheresoe’er they tread, 
A lingering sweetness o’er the pathway shed ; 
And as their hurrying footsteps bear them on, 
Gone are the flow’rs, but not the odour gone.” 


I quote also a few lines from a consolation to a friend on the death 
of his brother, because they somewhat resemble the Friar’s speech on 
the supposed death of Juliet :— 


“ A brother’s love thou weep’st? A brother's love 
Thy steps still marks, and guides thee from above. 
High was his office here? ’Tis now so high, 
That no less seat contents it than the sky. 
Dear to his prince?’ The King whom kings obey 
Ifeld him far dearer, calling him away. 
And still thou spend’st in vain laments thy breath, 
When Love is stronger—oh, how much—than Death!” 





HADRIAN JUNIUS, 


W hose life seems a desideratum, holds, next to Erasmus and Grotius, 
the first place among Dutch scholars. His poems are his worst pro- 
ductions. I paraphrase the following from “ ‘The Passion of Christ.” 


‘¢ Take courage, then, O guilty soul! 
Thy Great Physician makes thee whole ; 
From sorrows past, and guilty fear, 
Thou hast one refuge, and ‘tis here! 
That wounded side was cleft for thee ; 
That blood was shed to set thee free ; 
When doubts are strong, and foes assail, 
And faith is weak, and fears prevail, 
His cross alone can refuge give— 
Hath given to others—look, and live!” 


From a Hymn of Thanksgiving I select the following :— 


“And can the soul forget her native seat, 
An exile now amidst a foreign land ! 
There is her home; her father there; her feet 
Unwilling linger on this alien strand. 
Her birth is heavenly ; though condemned awhile 
To banishment on earth, shall she return ; 
Shall see the brightness of her father’s smile, 
Shall wipe away her tears, and cease to mourn.” 


And this is a pretty sketch— 


“The oak that anchors half way up yon hill, 
Beneath the passing clouds, is dark and still; 
The breeze springs up; their vapoury skirts unfold, 
Dance the green leaves for joy, and float in gold.” 
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“] BELIEVE IN THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS.” 


‘ From saint to saint the world around 
Celestial odours are diffused : 
Sweet thoughts spring up on hallowed ground 
Wherever holy men have mused. 


And none can tell how many springs 
Flow to sustain one soul serene, 

But every hour some tribute brings 
From sources quiet and unscen. 


The loneliest pilgrim in the ways 
Is never in his prayer alone ; 

But every one for thousands prays, 
And thousands pray for every one. 


We dwell with shadows round us here, 
And nought is bright but heaven above— 
When all our secret friends appear, 
How many shall we know and love ! 


Yet, as we learn the mystery, 
Around one holy fount we fall, 

And in the light eternal sce 
That God is all in all. 





PILGRIM. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





rhe Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


LEWIS, THE BIOGRAPHER OF WYCLIFFE. 


Sir,—A correspondent, who signs himself “ Robert Vaughan,” in 
your December number, p, 659, the same, I believe, who wrote a 
book about the Lite and Opinions of John Wycliffe, asks on what 
evidence it can be shewn that Wycliffe’s Biographer, Lewis, knew 
anything more of the Dublin MSS. of the reformer's writings than he 
could have learnt from the Catalogus of English and Irish MSS. 
printed in 1697. 

It is quite unnecessary for me to observe, that the question of 
Lewis's knowledge or ignorance is tot ally distinct from the question at 
issue between this writer and Dr. Todd; on which probably the 
readers of the British Magazine, or of Dr. Todd’s edition of * Wy- 
cliffe’s Last Age of the C hureh,” are not now waiting to form an opi- 
mon. But it is a duty to literature not to suffer the name of any re- 


spectable writer to rest under a groundless imputation ; and Lewis, 
though 


nota man of much genius or discernment, was yet a patient 
anuiquary, one who did not profess to know more than he actually 
did Know of Wycliffe, nor try to raise his own credit or disguise his 
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ignorance by disparaging the labours of his predecessors. _ It is suffi- 
cient, for proof of his pains and diligence, to refer to Waterland’s 
letters to him, printed in the last volume of Bishop Van Mildert’s 
edition of W aterland. At the same time, the reader of those letters 
will see reason to believe that if Lewis had consul:ed Waterland be- 
fore he wrote his Life of Wycliffe, as he did before his Life of Pecock, 
the work might have been none the worse. 

But to answer your correspondent’s question. He is one, I believe, 
who professes to have read Lewis’s Life of Wycliffe, for 1 understand 
he has used the liberty ofa critic respecting it. It is scarcely os 
| think, for him to have done so without having seen, in chap. i aan 
extract and some account of the contents of W yeliffe’ s first tract, pre- 
served at Dublin—viz., the Last Age of the-Church. Did Lewis find 
this in the printed Catalogus ? In a note on the same, chap. i. p. 8, 
there is also an extract from the tract addressed to the Duke of Glou- 
cester.* Is this to be found in the Catalogus? In chap. ix., where 
Lewis gives his list of Wycliffe’s writings, under the numbers 59, 63, 
87, 148, 149, 150, an account is given, and the first words are quoted, 
of these two ‘and four other tracts, stated to be preserved “in the 
library of Trinity College, near Dublin.” Will your correspondent 
say that any one of the six tracts is described in the Catalogus ? 


My purpose, however, in writing this letter, is to give an account of 


a MS. volume of Lewis's W yeliffe Collectanea now in my hands, 
which may set this question at rest for ever. It consists of about 700 
folio pages of transcripts of Wycliffe’s writings, or of other tracts and 
documents relating to his history, some of which are printed in Lewis's 
Appendix. It begins with a transcript of the Trialogus in Lewis's 
own hand, from the very scarce edition of 1525, the work not having 
been reprinted till after Lewis's death, in 1753. Then follow the 
tract called Thirty-Seven Articles, &c., or Regimen Ecclesia ; the 
Wychet; the tract “ Of the Chirche of Crist ;” two Homilies on Matt. 
xxill. and Gal, iv.; a List of all the Cambridge MSS. of Wycliffe’s 
Tracts; another of those in the King’s Library, very full and exact, 
the first supplied by the. Rev. John Dinn, Fellow of C. C. C., Cam- 
bridge, (see Lewis’s Preface,) the other by David Casley, who seems 
to have been a librarian of the King’s Library ; and one or two other 
documents, which I will not stay to specify. 

After these, which fill about 500 pages, the next seventy-one pages 
are occupied with transcripts of the tract on the “ Last Age of the 
Church,’ and the other five Dublin Tracts already specified. ‘These 
are written in a different hand, and stated by a note of Lewis in the 


margin to have been copied from the originals under the care of 


Bishop Goodwin, “ cura Timothei, Dom. Epise opi Kilmorensis, 1720.” 
The remainder of the volume is given to copies of a few English and 
other Tracts from the Bodleian. 


* Lewis is in error in ascribing this tract to Wycliffe. Thomas of Woodstock 
did not receive the title of Duke of Gloucester till the year following W yclifle’s 
death. Wycliffe, therefore, could not have addressed him by that title. It is the 
ide of some disciple of Wycliffe’ss—See Massingberd’s Hist. of the Reformation, 
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Lewis has noted down the sums he paid for all these transcripts, 
amounting to 12/. 5s., a tolerably large sum for a poor vicar (he was 
then vicar of Minster, in the Isle of Thanet) in those days, But this 
folio does not contain the whole of his Wycliffe Collectanea; for he 
refers to another volume, a quarto, as containing more. Whether this 
quarto is still preserved I do not know. What I have now stated 
will be enough for the purpose of vindicating Lewis’s character for 
diligence and knowledge of the proper sources of information. 

I do not subscribe my name to the statement, because, for obvious 
reasons, I am not anxious for any personal communication with the 
writer who has occasioned it; but if he wishes to satisfy his own eyes, 
or will employ any friend to do it for him, the owner of the volume 
will place it in the custody of a professional person for a limited time, 
residing in the city of York. I am, Sir, CHARTOPHY LAX, 








MR, WILLIAMS’ DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION, 


Sir,—The doctrine of Mr. Williams with respect to the person of 
Christ, of which your correspondent ‘‘H,” speaks in your number of 
last month, and about the author of which he inquires, was held by 
Dr. Watts and Dr. Doddridge, as may be seen in Watts’s Discourses 
on the Trinity, and in Doddridge’s Lectures, The doctrine of Watts 
was this—that the human soul of Jesus Christ, which was the first of 
created beings, was from its creation united to the eternal Logos, and 
that by it God created all other things. This pre-existent soul of 
Jesus Christ assumed, according to Watts, a human body at the in- 
carnation. The only point in which Doddridge differs from Watts is, 
that he does not call the soul of Christ human till its actual assumption 
of a human body at the incarnation. Watts quotes Origen as hold- 
ing this doctrine; and Baxter, in his Methodus Theologie, as stating 
ae of the ante-Nicene fathers, whose names he mentions, held 
it also. 

Your correspondent says that this doctrine “does not appear to 
contradict any clear declaration of the Athanasian Creed.” I think 
that his opinion is correct; for the only point in which this doctrine 
differs from the one generally received, is in maintaining the pre- 
existence of the human soul of Jesus Christ. With respect to the 
— nature of Christ, it is not at variance with the Athanasian 

‘reed, 

Doddridge and Watts thought that the fact of the pre-existence of 
the human soul of Christ could alone reconcile those texts of Scripture 
which assert the literal humiliation of the Son of God at his incarna- 
tion ; and those pangs in the ante-Nicene fathers which seem to imply 
his subordination and inferiority to the Father, even prior to his incar- 
nation, with other passages, both in the Scriptures and the fathers, 
which maintain his divinity. 

In Watts's Discourses on the Trinity there is a curious collection of 
texts from the ante-Nicene fathers, by which he endeavours to establish 
his doctrine with respect to the person of Christ. 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, A. 




















CORRESPONDENCE, 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


Mr. Evitor,—In your Number for February, “ Dubius” wishes to 
know how he is to act when the interpretation of Scripture, as pro- 
pounded by the church, appears to militate with his own private inter- 
pretation, It is certainly incumbent on every true son of the church 
to receive her interpretation of Scripture with humility and reverence, 
and to examine it with the utmost caution in all its bearings, before 
presuming to dispute its correctness, In other words, to act in direct 
opposition to the spirit of the men of this age, who are ever ready to 
suspect the judgment of the church, and slow to suspect their own. 

“ Dubius” finds it difficult to reconcile Acts vi. with 1 Tim. iii., and 
appears to be inclined to reject Acts vi. as having no reference to the 
institution of deacons as a distinct order in the church, The two 
passages, I conceive, are capable of being easily reconciled, The 
passage in the Acts records their institution, and mentions the par- 
ticular occasion out of which that institution arose, the sacred historian 
afterwards informing us, incidentally, that they had other duties to 
perform besides this specific one, of attending to the poor; for we find 
Philip baptizing and Stephen preaching the gospel. In ] Tim. iii. 
St. Paul enumerates certain qualifications which are to be required 
from al] deacons, without adverting at all to that particular duty which 
occasioned their appointment. Attendance on the poor, we know from 
ancient Christian writers, was by no means the only duty which devolved 
upon them. In the well known account of the Eucharist by Justin 
Martyr,* the deacon, we are told, had especially to attend to the dis- 
tribution of the sacred elements during the public celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, and also to convey them to the faithful who were pre- 
vented from attending by sickness. The further duties of -the deacon 
are thus described by Bingham:+ “To receive the people’s offerings, and 
present them to the priest; to read the gospel both in the Communion 
Service and before it also; and to read the Homilies of the ancient 
fathers in the absence of the presbyter.” 

St. Cyprian refers to Acts vi. as authority for the existence of 
deacons as a distinct order in the church. 

“ Dubius’’ also was deterred from expounding to his flock the Collect 
for the Sixth Sunday after Trinity, because that collect is founded on 
Isaiah, Ixiv. 4, and 1 Cor, ii. 9; whereas, according to “ Dubius,” it is 
evident, from the slightest consideration, that the above passages have 
not the meaning affixed to them by the collect; and all expositors, 
he believes, regards that exposition which considers them as referring 
to the future glories of loaves as erroneous. What expositors 
* Dubius” consulted I know not, but I would request leave to bring 
the following remarks on Isaiah, lxiv. 4 under his observation :—“ This 
verse refers to the blessings which are prepared for the faithful people 





* Apol, Ist, (vulg.2.) Ed. Bened.,p.82. | 
t Bingham Antiq. Lib, 3, cap. 20. See also Dr. Hook’s Chureh Dict, Article, 
Deacon, 


t Ad Clerum et plebem Hispaniarum de Basilide et Martiali, 
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of God in the kingdom of glory; and this interpretation is confirmed 
from 1 Cor. ii. 9, where the apostle cites it, while treating of Christ 
aud of the blessings which have been purchased by him. ‘To this it is 
objected, that St. Paul refers to spiritual things what has been spoken 
here by the prophet of temporal x Tyee To this it is replied, although 
the prophet speaks of external blessings, yet he has a deeper meaning, 
aud has reference especially to those which belong to the people of 
God, (as it is the property of faith to rise from visible to invisible 
favours,) and passes from a special blessing to the consideration and 
cause of them all.’’* | 

Again: “ The Rabbins expound these words as having reference in 
a more hidden sense to another world. St. Paul here understands, as 
Isaiah in the above-cited passage, that mystery of the advent and in- 
carnation of Christ, (of hi the prophet speaks throughout the whole 
chapter,) and other blessings consequent thereupon, such as salvation 
and the glory of adoption, and of eternal happiness.’’+ 

Ireneus and St. Cyprian attach the same meaning to the passage.¢ 
I remain yours respectfully, TurtTa LANCASTRIENSIS. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


Sirn,—The case of your correspondent “ Dubius” (Feb. p. 177) de- 
serves attention, especially as it is likely to be a very common one in 
our age and country. Perhaps the following remarks may help to re- 
move his perplexity :— 

The difficulty which he finds in reconciling Acts vi. with 1 Tim. iii., 
supposing both to refer to the same order of men, appears to me to 
arise entirely from some unwarrantable inference he has drawn from 
the former passage. The qualifications which the apostles required 
in the seven—namely, that they should be “ men of honest report, full 
of the Holy Ghost and wisdom,” are in no way inferior to the quali- 
fications of a deacon as laid down by St. Paul. Hence we may well 
conclude, either that the purpose which is mentioned as the immediate 
occasion of the ordination of the seven, required higher qualities than 
your correspondent seems to think, or that they had, besides this, 
other employments more directly sacred: perhaps both these suppo- 
sitions may be true. As to the objection that the name “ deacons” is 
nowhere in Scripture applied to the seven, inasmuch as it rests on the 
assumption that if they ever received that title, St. Luke, or rather the 
Holy Spirit, would not have failed to record the circumstance, I cannot 
think it of much weight. Setting, for the moment, tradition aside, 
écaxovoe is the very term we should expect, from observing the use of 
the words diaxorvia and daxoyveiy, in the Ist and 2nd verses of Acts vi., 
to have been applied to the seven. 

As to the other instance, granting that the collect for the sixth 
Sunday after Trinity has in view the happiness of another world, it 
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* See Pole’s Synopsis Critic. apud Locum. + Ibid. apud 1 Cor. ii, 9. 


¢ Irenwus, lib, 5, adver. Heret., cap. 36. Cyprian, ad Thybaritanos exhortat. ad 
Martyrium, 
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does not follow that it asserts that 1 Cor. ii. 9, and Isaiah, lxiv. 4, in 
their primary sense, refer to the same object. It seems that “ Dubius”’ 
is one of those who think that no passage of Holy Scripture has more 
than one sense—namely, that which is defined by the context and the 
primary sense of the terms. Iwas of the same opinion a few years 
ago; and if I did not in consequence stumble at the very same diffi- 
culties as your correspondent, it was because my thoughts had not 
been turned that way. But 1 was much perplexed by the manner in 
which the Old Testament is frequently quoted by the writers of the 
New, and I must confess, with shame, that I went so far as to doubt 
the fulness of their inspiration. Having now by God’s mercy been 
delivered from such an error, while I continue to believe that all the 
prophecies will be fulfilled in their literal sense, I am convinced that 
it is presumptuous to assert that there is only one sense in which 
Holy Scripture was designed to be understood.* The very text above- 
mentioned seems to me to be an instance of the same passage, having 
(to judge from the context) different references in the Old and New 
Testaments, 

I am aware that I have not answered your correspondent’s main 
question; but I suspect that most of his difficulties arise from the opi- 
nion of the sacred text having only one meaning; and as to all of 
them, I am confident that if he will be content to suspend his judg- 
ment for the present, they will, as he advances towards that humility 
and reverence for God’s word which characterizes the ancient fathers, 
entirely disappeer. 8.8. G, 





PAPAL EXACTIONS IN BRITAIN CONSEQUENT ON PAPAL 
DOMINION, 


“* Image-worship and Relics,” 


NO. XIII. 
(Continued from p. 184.) 


Str,—Notwithstanding the few memorable examples of early oppo- 
sition against the idolatry of Rome in our own country, as previously 
specified, it is clear that the universal acknowledgment of the doc- 
trine of Image-worship in the eastern church, subsequently to the 
Constantinopolitan decree, in 842, extended its baneful influence to 
the Western church; and our own island fell a victim to the over- 
whelming superstition. ‘The innovation,” writes Stavely, “ suc. 
ceeded in Britain. Upon the vision of Egwin, the epistle of Charles, 
and the authority of the eastern church, the grossness of the times, 
and the tendency of the people co-operating, images were first intro- 
duced into our churches ; and then it could not be long before they 
were worshipped+—the ignorant vulgar seldom or never making any 
difference between the saint and the image. And after images had 
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* Those who wish for instruction on this subject may read the 12th book of St. 
Augustine’s Confessions. 
t So says St. Augustine in Psal. 113. See also Bower's History of the Popes, 


vol, iii. p. 232. 
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been brought into our churches, to colour or obscure the business the 
better, about that time it was that the second commandment began 
to be left out of the decalogue ; for King Alfred, who began his reign 
in the year 871, prefaceth his laws with a recitation of God’s law, and 
therein the second commandment*® is omitted, as generally it was 
afterwards; and the learned editor of the Saxon laws (Lambard) 
tells us that you will seldom or never meet with the second command- 
ment in any old Saxon copies; for the true import thereof would 
have been very contrary to the practice of those times, which ran so 
mightily on the worship of images. But having once been intro- 
duced, time gave strength to the innovation, and images maintained 
their possession in our church with a continuendo far above seven 
hundred years.”— (History of the Churches in England, p. 244.) 
‘The passage referred to in Lambard’s “ Preface ‘of King Alfred,” is 
as follows :—“ The second commandment is altogether omitted in 
the recitation of the decalogue, and in its place is this remark of the 
learned editor, « Admonendus es (amice lector) nulla aut nostra, aut 
librariorum incuria, preetermissuin secundum hoc decalogi de non 
fingendis imaginibus preeceptum, verum consultd ab iis qui primo has 
leges mandarunt litteris relictum. Post celebratum enim anno salutis 
humanee 794, secundum illud Niceee (quod simulachrorum confirmavit 





* Lingard has the following extraordinary note (p. 515) on this fact :—‘* On the 
subject of images, the learning of the two Spelmans has enabled them to make some 
curious discoveries. Alfred the Great, in the preface to his laws, inserted an abridge- 
ment of the Decalogue, in which were omitted the words, ‘ Thou shalt not make to 
thyself any graven thing.’ Now, what could be the cause of this omission? Sir 
H. Spelman gravely informs us that it was made out of compliment to the church of 
Rome, which, from the time when she first adopted the worship of images, had 
expunged the second commandment from the Decalogue. ‘The king, however, 
appears to have felt some compunction for the fraud; and, to compound the matter 
with his conscience, added the following prohibition—‘ Thou shalt not make to thy- 
self gods of silver, nor gods of gold.’ After indulging in a similar strain of irony 
against Sir H. Spelman and his son Sir John, because the latter had asserted that 
‘the honour of canonization was refused by the court of Rome to this king, on ac- 
count of the last clause in the Decalogue’ above quoted—‘ Deos aureos, aut 
argenteos, ne facito’”—(Spelman’s Life of Alfred, p. 220)—Lingard continues :— 
" Fortunately the Spelmans did not grasp at universal praise; and if any modern 
antiquary wish to dispute with them the palm of victory, or rather of absurdity, he 
may still exert his sagacity to discover why the king omitted another clause contain- 
ing the very important prohibition, ‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's wife.’ Per- 
haps an ordinary reader would ascribe both omissions to the same cause—a persuasion 
that the clauses omitted were sufficiently included in those that were retained.” — 
Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church. Will your readers believe, after this state- 
ment, that the first table of the Decalogue, containing our duty towards God, is not 
“ abridged,” as stated by Lingard, but that the three commandments (first, third, fourth) 
appear entire in Alfred's Preface; that not only is the clause, ‘‘ Thou shalt not make 
to thyself any graven thing,” omitted in the second commandment, but not one word 
of such commandment appears in Alfred's copy ; and as regards the second table, that 
not one of the six commandments, with the exception of the last, is “abridged ;” and 
that the tenth does not appear with the clause, “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s 
wife,” omitted, but is thus rendered, “ Vicini bona ne concupiscito,” a term which 
certainly “ sufficiently includes the clauses omitted.” At the conclusion of the re- 
cited Decalogue is the injunction, ‘‘ Deos aureos aut argenteos ne facito.” Lingard 
says, that “ the curious discoveries of the Spelmans, father and son, have been grate- 
fully received, and carefully re-echoed, by the prejudice or ignorance of later his- 


torians.” Your readers will judge where the terms ignorance and prejudice may be 
most appropriately applied. 
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oe concilium, quo major hominum preeceptis (quee erat 
temporum illorum caligo) tribueretur auctoritas de sacrosanctis Dei 
scriptis aliquid detrahendum existimarunt. Neque vero (quod sciam) 
in ullo usquam Saxonice conscripto exemplari reperitur.” (Lambard’s 
Archaionomia, fol. 18.) The progress of image-worship during the 
seven subsequent centuries in this country, and over the whole of 
Christendom, till the period of the Reformation, is too well known to 
require any enlarged historical detail; and when it is borne in mind 
that the daily worshippers at the shrines of the saints represented by the 
several images, never came empty-handed,* the vast income derived by 
the monks and priests from this source will appear incalculable ; as, 
moreover, many of the more famous images were obtained, or said to 
be obtained, from Rome, the papal treasury no doubt benefited con- 
siderably by the universal idolatry that for seven centuries overspread 
the Christian world. In what way these images “ brought great gain 
unto the craftsmen” may be learned from the following extracts, ‘The 
Rood of Grace, at Boxley, in Kent, was shewn publicly at St. Paul’s 
Cross, by John, Bishop of Rochester, and there broken and pulled to 
pieces, amidst the jeers of the populace. The legend of this very cele- 
brated Holy Rood is given in “ Lambard’s Perambulation of Kent,” 
as follows :—“ It is yet fresh in the public mind on both sides, and will, 
I doubt not, tend to the profit of the one and the disgrace of the other, 
how by notable imposture, fraud, juggling, and legerdemain, the silly 
lambs of God’s flock were, not long since, seduced and fleeced by 
the false Romish foxes, at Boxley Abbey. ‘The manner whereof I 
will set down in such sort only as the same was sometime set down and 
published in print by the Romanists themselves, for their estimation 
and credit. It chanced, as the tale is, that upon a time a cunning 
carpenter of our own country was taken prisoner in the wars between 
us and France, who, having no money to satisfy for his ransom, 
thought it desirable to exercise his skill to his own advantage. And 
therefore, having procured wood, wire, paste, and paper, he com- 
pacted a Rood of such exquisite art and excellence that it not only 
matched in beauty and due proportion of the parts the best of the 
common sort, but in strange motion, variety of gesture, and nimble- 
ness of joints, passed all other that had been seen before; the same 
being able to bow down and lift up itself, to shake and stir the hands 


* Thus, in the “ Injunctions of King Henry VIII., 4.n, 1536, for the Reforma- 
tion of the Church,” it is set forth, that, ‘‘ To the intent that all superstition and 
hypocrisy may vanish away, they shall not set forth nor extol any images, relics, or 
miracles, for any superstition or /ucre, nor allure the people by any intreatments to 
pilgrimages of any saints, &c., persuading men rather that they will please God 
more by the true exercise of their bodily labour, travel, or occupation, and eee 
for their families, than if they went about to the said pilgrimages; and that it shal 
profit more their souls’ health, if they do bestow that on the poor and needy which 
they were wont to bestow on images and relics.” Again, in the ‘* Injunctions of 1538,” 
it is enjoined on the clergy that, “ if they shall have declared to their parishioners 
anything to the extolling and setting forth of pilgrimages to relics or images, or any 
such superstition, they shall now openly, before the same, recant, shewing and allow- 
ing, as the truth is, that they did the same by no warrant of Scripture, but as being 
led and seduced by a common error and abuse, crept into the church through the suffer- 
ance and avarice of those who found profit by the same.” 
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and feet, to nod the head, to roll the eyes, to bend the brows, and 
finally to represent to the eye both the proper motion of each member 
of the body, and also a lively, express, and significant show of a 
well-contented or displeased mind, biting the lip, and gather a frown- 
ing, froward, and disdainful face, when it would pretend offence, and 
shewing a most mild, amiable, smiling, and cheerful countenance, 
when it wished to appear well pleased. It required not, therefore, 
the fire of Prometheus to make it a lively man, but only the help of 
the covetous priests of Bell, or the aid of some crafty college of monks 
to deify and make it pass for a god. The work being completed, the 
carpenter got leave, upon his parole, to bring it into England to sell 
it, and obtain money for his ransom. For this purpose he laid the 
image, on his arrival, on the back of a donkey, which he drove before 
him. Now when he had come so far as to Rochester, he waxed dry 
by reason of travail, and called at an alehouse to drink, suffering the 
donkey to go forward alone through the city. The jade was no sooner 
out of sight than he missed the way which his master had intended 
to have gone, and turning south, hastened to Boxley, and being 
driven, as it were, with divine influence, never ceased jogging till he 
came to the abbey church door, where he so beat and bounced with 
his heels that divers of the monks heard the noise, and observing the 
cause, summoned the abbot and his convent to witness the sight. The 
good men seeing the animal so earnest, and discerning what he had 
on his back, for doubt of deadly impiety, opened the door, which they 
had no sooner done than the donkey rushed in, and ran in great haste 
to a pillar, (which was the very place where the image was afterwards 
stationed,) and there stopped himself, and stood still. Now, while the 
monks were busied in taking off the load, in ran the carpenter, who 
had followed by dint of earnest inquiry, and claims his own property. 
The monks, loth to lose so beneficial a chance, at the first make some 
denial, but afterwards, being assured that he was the proprietor, grant 
him permission to take the beast. The carpenter, thereupon, taking 
the donkey by the head, first attempteth to lead him out by the head, 
but he would not stir; then he beateth him, and striketh him, but the 
jade was so restive and fast nailed that he would not once remove his 
foot from the pillar, At the last he taketh off the image, thinking to 
have carried it out of the church by itself, and then to have led the 
donkey after; but the image also cleaved so fast to the place that, 
notwithstanding all that ever he and the monks also (who at length for 
pity sake helped him) could do, it would not be moved one inch, So 
that in the end, partly from weariness in wrestling, partly by persuasion 
of the monks, which were in love with the image, and made him believe 
that it was destined by God for their abbey, the carpenter was contented 
for a piece of money to leave the rood behind him, and the abbot 
and monks placed the image against the pillar, where it stood for 
many years, performing wonderful feats, to the great enriching of the 
abbey, till it was easily removed to Paul’s Cross, where the fraud was 
detected, as many who are alive can testify, and others may read it 
disclosed in books extant, and commonly abroad. I will only add 
that the town of Boxley, which was chiefly supported by the abbey, 
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was, through the discovery and defacing of this image, and another* 
exposed by Cranmer and Cromwell, according to the just judgment of 
God, hastened to utter decay and beggary.” One other instance I 
will give from Camden ; speaking of Walsingham, he says, “ This little 
town was lately famous through England for pilgrimages to the 
Virgin Mary. For, in the last age, whoever had not made a visit and 
a present to the representative cf the blessed Virgin at this place was 
looked upon as impious and irreligious, But take the description of 
it from Hrasmus, an eye-witness :—“ Not far from the sea, about four 
miles distant, there is a village in a manner entirely maintained by 
the great resort of travellers. ‘There is a college of canons, called 
by the Latins ‘ Regular-—a middle sort, between monks and secular 
canons. This college has scarce any other revenues than the presents 
made to the Blessed Virgin. Yor some of the gifts only, which are 
more considerable, are preserved ; but if it be anything of money, or 
of small value, it goes to the maintenance of the convent and their 
head, whom they style prior. The church is splendid and beautiful, 





® The other image referred to is thus spoken of by Lambard :—“ And now, since 
I am fallen into mention of the other image which was honoured at Boxley Abbey, 
I will not hesitate to bestow a few words for the exposure thereof also, as well for 
that it was as very an illusion as the former, as also for that the use of them was so 
linked together, that the one cannot be thoroughly understood without the other ; for 
this was the order which the pilgrims were to pursue. If you minded to have the 
benefit by the Rood of Grace, you ought first to be shriven (confessed) by one of the 
monks; then, by lifting at this other image, which was untruly called by the common 
people St. Grumbald for St. Rumwald, you should make proof whether you were 
living a correct life or no; and if you so found yourself, then was your way pre- 
pared, and your offering acceptable, before the rood ; if not, then it behoved you to be 
confessed anew, for it was presumed that you had concealed somewhgt from your 
ghostly Father, and therefore not yet worthy to be admitted ad sacra Eleusina. 
Now, that you may know how this examination was to be made, you must under- 
stand that this St. Rumwald was the picture of a pretty boy-saint of stone, standing 
in the same church, of itself short, not seeming to be heavy ; but forasmuch as it was 
wrought out of a great and weighty stone, being the base thereof, it was hardly to be 
lifted by the hands of the strongest man. Nevertheless, such was the contrivance, 
that by the help of an instrument fixed to the back thereof, it was easily raised up by 
the foot of him that was the keeper, and therefore of no moment at all in the hands 
of such as had offered liberally ; and contrariwise, by the means of a pin running into 
a post, which the religious impostor, standing out of sight, could put in and pull out 
at pleasure, it was to such as offered faintly and sparingly so fast and unmoveable, 
that no force of hand could once stir it. Insomuch as many times it would move 
more laughter than devotion to behold a great lubberly fellow endeavouring in vain to 
lift that which a‘’young boy or girl had taken up a moment before. I omit that the 
married and the unmarried went oftentimes away with blushing faces, leaving (without 
the shadow of reason, except the want of money to propitiate the saints) in the minds of 
the lookers on a great suspicion of profligate behaviour ; for fear of which notoriety and 
mischief, women, of all others, stretched their purse strings, and sought by liberal offer- 
ings to make St. Rumwald’s man their good friend and advocate. But mark here, I 
beseech you, their policy in picking plain men’s purses. It was in vain, as they 
stated, to presume to visit the rood without confession—yea, and money lost there 
also, if you make the offering before you were absolved ; and therefore the matter was 
so handled, that without treble oblation—that is to say, first to the confessor, then to 
St. Rumwald, and, lastly, to the gracious rood, the poor pilgrims could not assure 
themselves of any good gained by all their labour.”— Lambard’s Perambulation of 
Kent, p.248. If your readers are curious to know who St. Rumwald was, they will 
find his history in the work above quoted, pp. 249, 50, together with some rery extra- 
ordinary circumstances attending his discovery, 
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but the Virgin dwells not therein ; that, out of veneration and respect, 
is granted to her Son. She has her church so contrived as to be on 
the right hand of her Son, But neither in that does she live, the 
building not yet finished. In the church which is unfinished there 
is a little narrow chapel of wood, into which the are admitted 
on each side at a narrow door. There is but little light, almost none, 
in fact, besides that of the ee eran grateful 
smell. But if you look in, you will say that it is a seat of the gods, 
so bright and shining is it all over with jewels, gold, and silver.”* It 
would be easy to multiply instances of gross deception practised on 
the multitude by the designing monks, for the purpose of increasing 
their revenues through the medium of pilgrimages and offerings made 
to the images of the Virgin and reputed saints, many of which were 
publicly exposed at St. Paul’s Cross at the beginning of the Reformation, 
as “ an image of the Virgin, with a taper in her hand, which burnt for 
nine years without wasting, but, upon examination, turned out to be 
a piece of wood.” “ Our Lady of Worcester, from which certain 
veils and dressings being taken away, there a the statue of 
some bishop, ten feet high.” “In fact,” says Bishop Gibson, in his 
“ Preservative,” “the custom of the church of Rome was, and, 
indeed, is, (according to the account usually given, and which I find 


* Some idea of the value of the presents made to the shrines of reputed saints may 
be formed from the em) account of the shrine of Archbishop Becket, in the 
cathedral at Canterbury :—‘‘ In the year 1314, there was the sum of 13/, 10s. 
for a golden ornament to place on the top of his shrine. As for his crown, that was 
preserved by itself upon the altar adjoining the east end of the church, in a place 
called even to this day ‘ his crown.’ is was richly adorned with silver, gold, and 
jewels, to the value of 115/. 12s., in the year 1316; before which time, after his 
translation, one Paganus, or Payne, a nobleman, gave a costly of silk to lay 
over it. Archbishop Arundel, likewise, left money for his festival, and a chalice to 
be used at that time. From this shrine Edward III., in his expedition to France, 
borrowed the jewels, on condition to restore them on his return.” Rymer gives us 
the following as the agreement :—“ De mutuo a religiosis Ecclesiw Christi Cantuari- 
ensis pro passagio Regis Edwardi tertii. Rex omnibus ad quos, &c., salutem. Sciatis 
nos mace de dilecto nobis in Christo, Priore Ecclesie Christi Cantuariensis, per 
manus dilectorum clericorum nostrorum, Roberti de Wodehouse, thesaurarii nostri, 
et Johannis de Leycestria, unius camerariorum nostrorum de scaccario nostro. Ex 
causa mutui, pro passagio nostro versus partes transmarinas ; diversa vessella- 
menta, et alia subscripta, videlicet.” Here follows an inventory of articles of great 
value, including gold and silver vessels, adorned with the most costly stones :— 
“ Que quidem vessellamenta, et alia jocalia predicta prefato Priori restituere, vel 
pretium inde (si sibi non restituantur) eidem Priori in festo omnium Sanctorum 
proximo futuro, ad ultimum solvere promittimus, bona fide. In cujus, Teste Rege 
=“ Walton, 28 Junii.” “ At this time,” says Dart, in his ‘ History of the 

edral Church of a, “*the jewels were very numerous and valuable, as 
appears by the inventory taken in the time of Prior Estrin, fifty years before, and in 
the time of Erasmus, shortly before the priory was dissolved. Erasmus thus de- 
scribes the treasure :—They drew up with cords a chest or case of wood, and then 
there was seen a chest or coffin of gold, and inestimable riches,—gold was the 
meanest thing that was there. It shone all over, and sparkled and glittered with 
jewels, which were very rare, costly, and precious, and of an extraordinary size. 
Some of them were bigger than a goose’s . The prior took a white wand, and 
touched every jewel, telling what it was, the French name, the value, the donor, and 
stating that the chief of them which we saw were the gifts of kings and princes.’ 
When this shrine was demolished, the treasures filled two great chests, which six or 
eight men could scarce convey out of the church.”—p, 19. 
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not any of their writers deny,) their custom, I say, is with great so- 
ese | to consecrate their images, to set them up in their churches, 
to and adorn them with all manner of pomp and bravery; they 
set up wax lights, and burn incense to them, yea, with all outward 
appearance of devotion they bow to them, kneel down before them, 
and fasten their eyes upon them when they offer up their prayers. 
Sometimes they carry them about in public processions, and many 
take pains to go long pilgrimages to them, some to this saint, 
some to that, and more especially to the images of the Blessed 
Virgin in divers ; a8, to the Lady of Loretto,* in Italy, and here 
of old in England to the Lady of Walsingham, and the Lady of Wisden, 
and the Lady of Worcester, that is, to her image set up in these places. 
Hither they came oft for cures and ‘for help in their distress, and here 
they presented their rich and numerous offerings. Which seems 
plainly to shew that at least the common people were of opinion that 
some divine power resided in these images, and a greater measure of 
it in some than in others, while some were much more frequented than 
others, and ten times more stories told of wondrous miracles wrought 
by them in one place than another.” 


E. C, Harinoton, 
St. David's, Exeter. 


— 





* In a work entitled “ Frauds of Romish Monks and Priests,” in the fourth letter, 
containing a j to Loretto, some very curious statements are given respecting the 
pilgrimages and offerings made to that very celebrated chapel. e following is an 
account of the chapel :—‘‘ The chapel of Loretto is by the Italians called Za Santa 
Casa—that is to say, Zhe Holy House. The Roman catholics believe this to be the 
very same house wherein Jesus Christ dwelt at Nazareth with the Blessed Virgin his 
mother, and his reputed father, S. Joseph, for the space of thirty years, until the time 
that he began to preach his holy doctrine. They pretend that it was transported by 
angels from Nazareth, where it stood at first, to the place where it is at present. The 
history they give of it runs thus: The Saracens having made themselves master of 
Palestine and the holy places, the Blessed Virgin, unwilling to leave so a 
treasure (as was the house wherein she had dwelt with her son upon the earth) in the 
hands of infidels, commanded the angels to transport it into the Christian territories, 
The angels, in obedience to her-commands, took it up, foundations and all, and car- 
ried it by night into Dalmatia ; but afterwards taking notice of their mistake, and per- 
ceiving that the people there were nothing nigh so good as the Italians, they took it 

in, and another night carried it near to the city Recanati, in Italy, placing it 
in a field that belonged to two brothers ; where it continued many years, until the 
brothers began to quarrel about dividing the alms that were given there; wherefore 
the Virgin, to punish them, commands the angels to take it up a third time, and 
carry it to the field of a poor widow woman called Loretto, who was a very devout 
worshipper of her. ‘This good woman, rising in the gre Bae finding a little 
house where there was not the least sign of one the _ re, Was as much sur- 
prised as the brothers ‘were to see it gone from their field, In this state of surprise 
she writes to the pope what had happened, who was already, by revelation, made 
acquainted with the whole matter, and immediately bestowed vast indulgences upon all 
those who should go to pay their bounden duty to that holy house. Thesucceeding popes 
have since confirmed all this, and have granted an infinite number of other pardons. 
This place, in process of time, by great good luck for them, is become an ipexhaustible 
fountain of riches, and still to this day brings them in prodigious sums of money every 
year.”"—{ Vol. i. p. 158.) The writer of this then proceeds to give an account of the 
dressing and undressing of the image of the Virgin, which takes place almost daily, 
and of which he was an eye-witness ; but for various reasons I must refer the curious 
reader to the volume itself for the account in question. 
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984 CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE NEW EDITION OF FOX. 


Sin,—In the British Magazine for February are some remarks upon 
a second and revised impression of Foxe, respecting which tte a 
have been specially addressed to the members of the Parker Society 
by Messrs. Seeley, the publishers of that work, The writer of those 
remarks allows that the council of the Parker Society have acted with 
fairness and impartiality in their publications ; and as a member of the 
society, he expressed his hope that the institution is not connected with 
the above-mentioned edition of Foxe, or any other, or with the circulars 
in question. 

As an old member of the Parker Society, and being well acquainted 
with the proceedings of the council, I am able to state in the fullest 
and most explicit terms that the society is not in any way connected 
with that edition, nor have they any other in view; nor had the 
council any participation in or knowledge of the issuing of Messrs, 
Seeley’s circular. 

The number of applications to be allowed to issue prospectuses and 
circulars through the society, or with its sanction, compelled the 
council some months since to pass a resolution upon the subject, a copy 
of which it is now considered desirable to deliver at the office to all 
inquirers, and one will be sent to each member with the next delivery 
of books. Inclosed is one of these notices, and you will perhaps kindly 
allow it a place in your pages, as it may be satisfactory to some of 
your readers to see it without delay or trouble. 

Of course every subscriber to this, or any institution, is at liberty as 
to any other undertaking, whether public or private ; and the council 
cannot hinder any one from addressing its members; but I send this 
communication as it is important, to prevent mistakes on the subject, 
either as to past or future matters of a similar description. 

I remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, G. S.* 


The notice mentioned above is as follows :— 


“Tue Parxer Society, 


** For the Publication of the Works of the Fathers and Early Writers ’ 
of the Reformed English Church. 


“In consequence of applications made to the Council of the Parker Society 
for permission to issue various circulars and prospectuses through the office of 
the institution, or under its sanction, the following resolution was passed 


unanimously on the 10th November, 1842, which it is found desirable to com- 
municate to the members :— 


“‘Resolved,—That the simple object of the Parker Society being to supply 
to its members the works of the Fathers and early writers of the re- 
formed English church, and the number of subscribers now amounting 
to nearly seven thousand, the Council cannot undertake to circulate, or 
in any way to identify its operations with, the publications either of 
individuals or of any other publishing society. 

‘*W. M. Tuomas, 
‘« Secretary for General Business.” 


* [The Editor regrets that in the last Number the origination of the Parker 
Society was attributed to another ; Mr. Stokes is entitled to be quoted as its founder. ] 













CORRESPONDENCE, 


MODERN SCIENCE AND SWEDENBORG. 


Sirn,—The delay which has occurred in transmitting the following 
reply has not been occasioned by Mr. Portal, but by myself, in con- 
sequence of urgent avocations. The meaning of Mons, Portal is, [ 
believe, given correctly ; but if I have anywhere deviated from it, it 
has been in consequence of some little difficulty in deciphering the 
original. ‘Trusting to your courtesy and impartiality for the insertion 
of this letter, believe me, Sir, respectfully yours, 
ANTITHEORIST. 


Sir,—It was not my intention to reply to the attack of “ H.,”’ in- 
serted in your number for last July, for I thought that the question 
raised upon the science of correspondences and Egyptian symbols had 
been made sufficiently clear to your readers, and that “ H.” would 
have abstained from any further remarks in regard to it. In this I 
have been disappointed ; and your number for November contains 
fresh allegations against Swedenborg. Permit me, therefore, Sir, 
upon this occasion, to expose some of the numerous scientific errors 
advanced by “ H.,”’ in his last two letters upon the subject. 

Let us advert to the facts of the case. With a view to upset Swe- 
denborg’s system of biblical interpretation, “ H.” had maintained that 
the principle of Egyptian symbols was based upon homonyms, conse- 
quently, that an important error was committed by Swedenborg when he 
maintained that the Egyptian symbols had a common origin with the 
science of correspondences. Great must have been the astonishment 
of “H.” upon finding that the discovery of which he wished to apprize 
me had already been scientifically demonstrated in my work upon 
“ The Symbols of the Egyptians.” Nor could his surprise have been 
less on perceiving that the same principle, acknowledged to be true 
in regard to Egypt, applied itself in precisely the same manner to the 
science of correspondence. As neither his object nor my own was to 
excite the hilarity of others, I observed a respectful silence on the 
occasion of his precipitate retreat; but as he has again thought 
proper to return to the charge, I am under the necessity of stating that 
he has not duly consulted the work which I have published upon 
Egypt, nor the articles in the French review entitled, “ La Nouvelle 
Jerousalem,” to which I formerly referred him. 

Moreover, he has not perceived that the objections which he offered 
to the system of homonyms, as applied to Swedenborg, recoil upon the 
system applied to the Egyptians. In fine, he undertakes in a few 
words to upset a system, at the same time that he is ignorant of the 
languages upon which it rests. 1 shall not, therefore, refute word for 
word the objections presented in detail by “ H.,” inasmuch as any 
reader acquainted with the facts may do this for himself; 1 shall only 
allude to one error upon this subject, which astonishes me as coming 
from a person of education. 

“ H.” is of opinion that the Egyptians were ignorant of the week of 
seven days, (see July Number, p, 37.) The inhabitants of the banks 
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of the Nile entertained upon this subject an idea very different from 
his own. Their month consisted of thirty days, and they divided it 
into weeks of seven days, like the English and the French ; and yet it 
is true, as “ H.” observes, that thirty is not a multiple of seven. 
Now this is what “ H.’’ cannot comprehend, and which he must per- 
mit me to leave unexplained. Nevertheless, for the truth of the fact 
I refer him to Philo, Josephus, Porphyry, Dion Cassius, Witsius, (see 
his “ Aigyptiaca,” pp. 24 and 241,) [histoire du Calendrier de Count de 
aaa pp. 82, 835) Champollion Figeau, in his “ Egypte Ancienne,” 

page 96.) 

The tactics of “‘ H.” have been, when beaten upon one point, to 
create a diversion in another quarter. I will follow him in his 
movements. 

Constrained to admit that the science of correspondence and the 
Egyptian symbols presented to view the same facts—facts which Swe- 
denborg could not from any human source have conjectured, “ H.” 
has, nevertheless, classed the researches of Swedenborg into the 
science of correspondence with the researches of others into the philo- 
sopher’s stone; as if there could exist the slightest relation between 
the system of symbolic homonyms and the hallucinations of alchemists. 

Moreover, in order to draw away the reader’s attention to another 
subject, he puts forward a pretended error of Swedenborg, contained, 
as he imagines, in the “ ‘True Christian Religion,” ( Number 585,) 
where he has said, “In trees, and in all other subjects of the vegetable 
kingdom there are not two sexes—male and female—but each par- 
ticular subject is male, the earth alone, or ground, being their common 
mother, and thus, as it were, a female ; for it receives the seeds of all 
plants, causes them to open, carries them asin her womb, at the same 
time provides them with nourishment, and brings them forth—that is, 
teems them from her womb into the open day, and afterwards clothes 
and meres them.” Now, on this subject, “ H.” observes, ‘* Vege- 
table physiologists of this day would probably repudiate the doctrines 
in the ¢ True Christian Religion,’ (Number 585,) though those of 
his day might tolerate them.” (Ibid. p. 33.) ; 

This short sentence of “ H.” contains two errors. At the time 
when Swedenborg wrote, the sexual organs of plants were known. 
The “ True Christian Religion” appeared in 1771, and many years 
previous to this the discovery was recognised as a truth by all bo- 
tanists, as we may see in the Contemplation of Nature,” published in 

1769, by Bonnet. Swedenborg makes an allusion to it in the very article 

attacked by “ H.,” where he says “ That the vegetation not only of 

trees, but also of all shrubs, corresponds with human prolification, is 
an ee maintained by many of the learned.” —(585.) 

e sexes of plants were known even from remote antiquity. 
Modern discovery has introduced to our knowledge the organs of 
plants, but can by no means claim the credit of first making known 
the distinctions of sexes. Theophrastus points out, in a formal 
manner, the existence of the sexes in plants. The fecundation of the 
fig-tree has not escaped his researches, and his demonstration is so 
exact, that modern naturalists, according to Sprengel, have almost 
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nothing to add to it. (See “ Histoire Pragmatique de la Medicine,” 
tom. i. p. 460.) 

Achilles Statius, in his Greek romance of “ Clytophon and Leu- 
cippus,” of the loves of plants, and especially of male and 
female (Book i. p. 220, Ed. Jacobs.) 

Now Swedenborg was not ignorant of any of these discoveries, and 
notices them in his works, particularly in his “ Angelic Wisdom con- 
cerning Divine Love,’ Number 61. 

In the next place, in affirming that plants were all male, and that 
in relation to them the earth fulfilled the office of Motuer, Sweden- 
borg has advanced an important fact, confirmed by science, and has 
exhibited one of the aspects under which the vegetable kingdom ought 
to be studied. 

The celebrated work of the German Dr. Plenck, entitled “ The 
Physiology and Pathology of Plants,” informs us that, “ the force of 
vegetation, or the generative power, converts the pulp of the seed 
into the cotyledons and embryo of the plant, and develops them.” 

“The cotyledons are the placenta which prepares the nutritive 
milky juice for the nourishment of the corculum or embryo.” 

“ By the efficacy of the formative power, the embryo converts 
itself, at the upper part, into the plumula, which forms the stalk, and 
at its lower pi into the rostelle (rostellum), or radicule, which pro- 
longates itself into the earth and forms the roots, and becomes, in part, 
the base of the stalk which urges the cotyledons to the surface of the 
earth.” (Plenck, p. yi Then commences in the plant the pro- 
cess of giving birth as explained by Swedenborg. 

Thus the soil which covers the grain performs the.maternal office, 
not only in a general point of view, but in every physiological detail. 
In plants, then, there is no mother. Such is the information which 
“a botanists, and even “ H.” himself, may derive from Swe- 
denborg. 

Now, if I grant to your correspondent that Swedenborg was in- 
structed only in the science proper to the age in which he lived, and 
that he made no new discoveries,* I should also add that it is pre- 
cisely because Swedenborg invented nothing; and that the progress 
of science confirms every day the doctrine he maintained, that we are 
able to present proofs, the irresistible power of which even “ H.” 
himself cannot disguise. 

That Swedenborg may have deceived himself on matters of science, 
we admit; but on points of doctrine, never. Does not the Bible itself 
contain some propositions which the learned would deem erroneous? 
Does it not regard the sun as turning round the earth? Surely no- 
thing but the Inquisition itself could consider the credit of the Word 
of God to be involved in this question. Yet that it did so we see in 
the case of Galileo. 

Divine Order does not require a prophet to be in advance of the 
scientific knowledge of his day ; for otherwise the progress of civiliza- 
tion would be arrested. If science were the subject of a revelation 


* When his works are published, it will be found that he did make some new 
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from God, then must the learned look for its progress to this source 
alone. 

The prophets are only as vessels of clay in the hands of the Lord; 
vessels which contain liquors the most precious—without, nevertheless, 
any modification of their form in consequence of it. Whether fre- 
quenters of the court, or men of science, or men of the people, each 
class respectively may borrow the elegancies of style, the arguments 
of erudition, and the phrases of common language, yet all may be 
instruments (even in some cases without their knowing 2 in the 
hands of Providence, and through the mouth of all may the Spirit 


give utterance to hisown truth. Are they called upon to explain their 
meaning? to cause others to understand what they themselves per- 
ceive ?—they appeal to the popular knowledge of the day, nay, even to 
the prejudices of the ignorant multitude. What have the errors of 
the individual to do with the truth of God? Can a theologian be 
ignorant of this principle ? 


FREDERIC PORTAL. 


“DEEP CRIETH UNTO DEEP.” 


Mr. Evitor,—In a former letter I said that “ the English church had 
given us the succession, and left us to make the best of it; much about 
the same gift which the father of a foundling gives the child whom he 
deserts.’’ This I acknowledge to have been a hard saying—hard 
enough, undoubtedly, to those whose main notion of a church is a com- 
fortable building, erected a hundred years ago, and amply endowed 
with a revenue that can be legally collected; whose beau ideal of a 
clergyman represents a dignified-looking gentleman ¢hat does duty, 
rather portly, and slightly rosy, with all that bland benevolence which 
ever waits upon good feeding, who has also a lady-like wife and a 
genteel family, and having himself neither the vulgarity of the farmer, 
the imperiousness of the justice, nor the consequentiality of the squire, 
yet knows a good deal of farming, a considerable quantity of law, and 
has professionally a rank underived from the landed interest ; in short, 
a gentleman as comfortable as Jeshurun and just as independent, 
who, whatever may be his claims, (as derived from the apostolic suc- 
cession,) yet has been accustomed to refer to the law of the land as a 
surer basis to rest his rights upon, and would feel himself insulted by 
the man who should insist upon his holding such a doctrine, or attempt 
to prove it a fundamental with the church of England—one of those 
pious men who make ‘ conversion” to be “regeneration,” and hold 
themselves perfectly at liberty to hold any opinion upon the sacrament 
which the learning of England's sons has provided for the choice of her 
= lo gentlemen of the above stamp my remark undoubtedly 

1as appeared coarse and uncalled for, and in fact almost unintelligible. 
lor what can the English church have to do with us, or the English 
clergy ? What obligations are they under towards us, or what duties 
to us have they to fulfil? Mr. Editor, there are duties that have no 
ready-money value, and obligations that cannot be turned into cash ; 
and there ts a way of looking at things that often renders moral obliga- 
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tions perceptible which before were incapable of being seen. We 
have been accustomed to look upon the words “church,” “ parson,” 
“people,” ia a somewhat different light, and this makes all the differ- 
ence in the world. And yet we will not deny that England may use 
towards us some pretty hard terms with some show of reason; espe- 
cially if she can manage to forget the glorious revolution of 1680. She 
may say, “ Ye were rebels, and are aliens—republicans every man of 
you, and some of you ferocious democrats. Would ye have our money 
to build your churches and pay your parsons? or would you have us 
open our endowments to you, and make your parsons our ministers ? 
Would you poison us with your democratic en and by means of 
your clergy preaching among us revive the days of ‘ liberté et egalité’ 
and ‘a bas les aristocrates’?” All this result, ¢f it did result, which I 
rather doubt, would be very bad indeed ; yet, in the first place, 
I would remark, that all true freedom (I confess I rather dislike that 
French word “ liberté”), wherever it may be found, springs mediately 
or immediately from the church, and that she alone is the source of 
those principles which we now-a-days call Conservative, because their 
present operation is to maintain the existing order of things. Secondly, 
that every clergyman even of the English church must, if true to the 
principles of the gospel, be in some sense a republican, seeing that “all 
men are not free and equal ;” but “ all souls are equal in worth, the 
price paid for all being the precious blood of our Lord, ever blessed.” 
Thirdly, that the clergyman’s politics, by the gospel law, are “ every- 
where to be the same ; obedience and support to the constituted authorities.” 
And, fourthly, that De Tocqueville’s book upon America, which re- 
presents our country as the protoplast of a sort of millenial epocha of 
democracy, or lubberland of radicalism, is not exactly as true as the 
gospel, for two very sufficient reasons ; first, because, like a true modern 
Frenchman, he has in his estimate altogether forgotten the influence of 
religion, properly so called, among us, as an element of society; and, 
secondly, in the laying out of his democratic machine, that is to 
swallow up all monarchies over the face of the whole earth, he has 
made an error common to all theoretical mechanists, and forgotten 
to allow for friction. And therefore, though in 1776 we have been 
rebels, and renegadoes to the doctrine of submission to authority, as the 
English were in 1680, it is possible that we may acknowledge the supre- 
macy of law, and mind our own business, instead of being those won- 
drous standard-bearers in the march of “liberty without God” that the 
I’renchmen prophetically portrays. I cannot therefore think that our 
political prineigleg admitting that we hold them in the fullest extent, 
which every native American has just cause to do, can do hurt to the 
English church, or infect her with any other democracy than that 
above hinted at; and the more of that she has, the better for herself. 
Nor should we desire any very great intercourse. We stand, I conceive, 
upon rather higher ground than the English church does; and there- 
fore imitation of it would be prejudicial to our clergy, who, as the 
poorer and the fewer in number, might by a closer intercourse be led 
to ape the rich and numerous clergy of England. Such a course in 
them would naturally tend to injure and obstruct the course of those 
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feelings that now spring up in us spontaneously, in consequence of the 
high ground we stand upon, and the high privileges we enjoy—as being 
a free church—the first church, since the fatal days of Constantine, that 
has been free from the Mezentian burthen of a state union. We are 
a self-governing church, too, ruling ourselves after the ancient model 
by diocesan and provincial synods. And though we are poor, still 
“the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof ;” and never has his 
church had less than enough when she demanded it in the right way. 
And when we can cast off the Anglican and Presbyterian method of 
voluntary societies, which in truth is the most craving and importunate 
system of sheer beggary ever invented, (here, in America, at least,) 
and, giving our people the weekly communion, as in apostolic days, 
say to them, as none since primitive days have been able to do, and 
none will be able to do, without a return to primitive sacramental usage, 
will be able to say, “ Offer your alms before God’s altar for all church 
purposes, freely and unconstrainedly,—we shall use and PERMIT no 
other solicitation, no other offering, than this. What ye give thus, the 
church in her wisdom will dispose of for missions, for the poor, for the 
education ‘of her clergy ; but a penny will she not ask, or permit a 
clergyman to ask, in any other way than this.” This will be according 
to the direction of the apostle: “Upon the first day of the week, let 
every one of you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him, 
that there be no gatherings when I come’’—i.e., no charity sermons, no 
special efforts.” When the American church comes to this, and it is 
coming to it, (or, according to our western idiom, “ getting up about 
the edges,”) aANp I, with Gob’s BLESSING, SHALL LIVE TO SEE IT, then 
shall we have fully cast off our Anglicanism and our Presbyterianism, 
and the reproach will then have been taken off our church, that, 
having in the body of our laity more riches than any other denomina- 
tion, we yet contribute less towards missionary purposes than any. 
Then will the rich, as they did of old, contribute according to their 
riches, and the poor according to their poverty, and “there shall be 
enough.’’ This is the true voluntary system, compared with which 
the voluntary principle of the dissenters is a lame expedient,. half 
propped by pew rent, and the remainder eked out by crafty stimulants 
and plots for encitement. And few as we are, our increase in number 
for the last ten years, which is more than double, as well as our annual 
increase since we obtained the episcopate from England, gives us fair 
reason for the calculation that in halfa century the American will out- 
number the English church. And then, perhaps, if you remain state- 
bound, and without legislative adjustment, keeping the poor out of 
your churches and lifting them up for the convenience akoieiian of 
the rich, educating your poorer classes by the abomination of national 
systems, maintaining your paupers, godlessly, per contract, at so many 
pennies per diem for each hungry stomach, without the sense of home, 
or the sentiment of religion—that truest home feeling—sending clergy 
among them only when you can provide support for a gentleman and 
his lady, instead of taking advantage for the evangelization of the poor of 
that class, always numerous in the church, who are willing and able to 
follow the counsel, and be as Paul was—‘ Eunuchs for the kingdom 
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of heaven’s sake”—that they “ be not a burthen to any,” then may it 
be, when the overthrow comes the second time, not as it came the first, 
from a high though narrow religious feeling, but from wolfish hunger, 
and the accumulated wrong of many generations of starving wives and 
ragged children; that as England afforded a refuge to the French 
clergy, overthrown and cast out from the same causes—national and 
church neglect of the poor—so may our church, thus full grown, to 
those of our mother church afford an asylum. And in the meantime 
our mother has left us to ourselves, and as I have said,-as far as con- 
cerns true church feeling, it has been no great loss to us: I do not, of 
course, mean the church feeling of learned men who have studied it 
out in cloisters, nor yet the feelings of the active and zealous clergy of 
whom England has thousands, but the church feelings of the laity. 
Nor are we much the worse as regards the absence of that sense of full 
feeding that always attends upon an ample state provision, and is, I 
will venture to say, the very opposite of the ascetic sentiment of the 
old church incorrupt; and though glebes of rich land, with oaks of the 
growth of centuries upon them, and comfortable parsonages, (modern 
hermitages, with coach-houses in the rear,) and family carriages with 
the family arms, make a snug additament to the sterner and more 
melancholy features of England’s church—old cathedrals, in which 
the Dane, the Saxon, and the Norman—Knut, Harold, and William, 
have worshipped ; and ruined abbeys, which the piety of seven hundred 
years had dedicated as God's provision for the support of the poor, and 
the Christian education of ALL the people; and desecrated church- 
lands, wherein the noble descendants of those who in Henry’s time 
were not noble, nestle and grow fat—though all these things together 
make up a picture in which the picturesque and the comfortable, the 
melancholy, and the snug, and the romantic, are so blended, and 
brought to harmonize in such a strange manner, that everyone’s taste 
may be suited, from him whose sensibilities are located where Van 
Helmont placed the soul, to the veriest anchorite—and we have none 
of these things—still we take comfort to ourselves in the modern 
paradox, that we are oldest, because youngest, and conceive that, look- 
ing at our realities, and the growth that must spring from them, that 
there is no need that those of our clergy who travel in England, after 
they have contemplated the above picture, should lift up hand and eye, 
tongue, voice, and pen, in eulogy unqualified of the state of matters 
temporal and spiritual with the church in England. ‘To proceed: the 
English church, though in fact she is a national church, and indeed 
has hardly ever shewn herself anything else, still believes in the “ holy 
catholic church,” and considers herself a member of iT in theory at least ; 
thereby she has duties towards every other branch, for which she is 
responsible, even though she neglect them. And these duties are all the 
more incumbent upon her, as she has been, and still is, in the western 
church, the great antagonist of popery. And it might be well for 
her, and those churches who since ‘l'rent have opposed Rome, to 
reconsider their action towards one another, as well as their mutual 
feeling, as regards catholic duty, and to contrast themselves on these 
points with Rome, and the conduct and spirit of that church which 
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they oppose, though dividedly. Here they have for three hundred 
years been sitting separate, and with as little union and communion 
as churches may have. 

The Greek, the Swedish, the Russian, the English churches, each 
upon its own stool, much in the fashion of so many sullen school- 
boys, who, having succeeded in barring out a tyrannical pedagogue, 
turn their backs one to another, and sulk. Oh,” says some one, 
“this is the result of circumstances, not will.’’ Not so. Circum- 
stances give the excuse and plea of justification; will, the cause. 
None of these churches has ever cared a whit for those of their com- 
munion departing for a foreign land. I mean foreign, not colonial. 
Under a foreign government—for instance, at Muskego, some thirty 
miles south of me, there are about seventy families of Norwegians ; 
had they a pastor sent with them by the Norwegian or Swedish 
church, whichever it may be? No! National churches have no 
such catholic sympathies. On the contrary, the authorities told them, 
by way of deterring them from emigration, that they were going where 
they would never see a church or clergyman more. ‘There are, say 
four or five hundred families of them in the territory. Is not this 
conduct on the part of the Swedish church uncatholic ? But of this sub- 
ject more anon, Inthe mean time, the truth of the imputation of a 
deficiency in catholic feeling in the churches antagonist to Rome, and 
that it arises from will, and not from fortuitous circumstances. ‘The 
text with which I began may be illustrated by the case of the Eng- 
lish church and her American daughters in one or two matters, con- 
trasted with the conduct of Rome in like circumstances. For a long 
time it was the standing sneer and stock gibe of the American sec- 
taries towards us, “ that we had not the privileges we claimed, of 
being descended from the English church,” since we are not allowed to 
preach in England, and could not officiate in an English pulpit ; while 
the Baptist, and Methodist, and Presbyterian, and Romanist had free 
egress and ingress to the pulpits of their respective denomination. 
This being represented by two or three private clergymen of the dio- 
cese of Michigan, as I have understood, the English church was 
pleased to take off the reproach from us, She did it, and did it 
ungraciously, By the act, “an American bishop or clergyman may 
preach, after application to the bishop, in writing, for a day, or two 
days, and no more,” and then he must renew his application in writ- 
ing! And the penalties are, for the American bishop or clergyman, 
fitty pounds fine, legally recoverable in her majesty’s courts of law ; 
and for the curate or incumbent, removal, deprivation, or other eccle- 
siastical censure. One would have thought that the fact that we 
wanted only the privilege of preaching occasionally in England, when 
our clergy travelled there, and not the power of being presented to 
benefices, would have prevented this narrowness; though, if I under- 
stand aright, a Jew, who cannot be naturalized, or a foreign-born 
Romish priest who conforms, may have this last right. The oaths 
might have kept us out, and the bishop’s power of silencing might 
prevent harm. Oh, yes; but we were republicans, and it was best 
to let us feel a little humiliation; and who knows but in the case of 
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a threatened war, the President of the United States might apply to 
Bishop Griswold, our primus, and get him to ordain Daniel Webster 
and Henry Clay, and some three or four thousand furious dema- 
gogues, and send them on their travels as American clergy, for the 
express purpose of preaching democratic principles from English 
pulpits unsuspected! But as we wanted the privilege for the express 
purpose of shewing our maligners that we had English orders, the 
English church was pleased to grant us thus much, and no more, under 
penalty of a fifty pounds fine. “ Ye may,” this is the tenour of the 
act, “ shew yourselves to an English congregation, and manifest to 
them that the church of England holds you as clergymen; and if 
any one who has not been at church that Sunday should doubt it, 
he may come the second Sunday, and see for himself; but if you 
preach after that day, we shull fine you fifty pounds; if you do not 
pay, we shall put you in prison.” We most humbly hope the British 
parliament will not repeal this catholic and liberal act next year. 
But to speak seriously, the American clergy, considering their posi- 
tion with regard to the English church, may well consider this act 
rather an insult than a relief; and | know many of them do so. 
To give an instance: the Bishop of New York, in the course of his 
instructions to the senior class in the ‘Theological Seminary, in which 
class 1 myself was a member, took nearly the same view of it that I 
have done, and advised them not to preach under such an act. And, 
after all, the injury is not to the American so much as to the English 
born. We have among us a number such; men who, from a high 
sense of honour and religion, have taken the English and church 
view of the right of expatriation. (Bishop Burnet did not make 
much bones of the matter of abjuring allegiance by-the-way.) These 
never having been naturalized with us, are actually English subjects, 
and by means of this act (having been ordained in America) should 
anything compel their return to the land of their birth, and it would 
seem by their scruples the land of their choice, they could not exercise 
there the ministry they have devoted their lives to, but are forced by 
an accidental circumstance to remain inactive, or again to exile them- 
selves, being all the while acknowledged as valid ministers by the Eng- 
lish church ; and seeing reconciled papists and Jews, who have had 
no right of birth, admitted and authorized to officiate in that ministry 
from which they are kept out. So much better is the Pope’s conse- 
cration than that of England in the eyes of the British Parliament. 
The gain is ours, the loss that of English subjects. ‘Thus much for 
a jealous, one-sided legislation, that makes enactments at hap-hazard, 
in the dark, and in church matters thinks only of self and national 
rights.* Now, Mr. Editor, let us, if you please, look at the Roman- 
catholic church and her conduct in the like case. Wherever the 
Romish priest goes, to Germany, I'rance, America, or the remotest 
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* Sincerely does the Editor regret to see the light in which our American 
brethren are disposed to regard the conduct of the English church and legislature 
in this matter, Is it possible that they do not know the objects of the perhaps 
needlessly stringent restrictions alluded to? And if so, can they imagine no cause 


for them but jealousy of Transatlantic divines ? 
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Indies, if there be an altar of his faith, it is there an altar and a home 
for him. Yes, even in England, those laws that were made to kee 

him out, let him in asa schismatic, and keep out her own validly 
ordained ministers, except they will come in as schismatics. He is 
everywhere at home, has an altar everywhere, and whether born in 
free England or free America, has no obstacle between him and the 
altar, even in the most jealously despotic states that profess the Ro- 
manist doctrine, and belong to the Roman obedience. And he has 
thereby the feeling of catholicity, or universality, and feeling will do 
a great deal toward the restoration of principle ; in fact, feeling is the 
bud that in time expands into a principle. And let me tell you, the 
Romanist layman has this feeling too, and never gives up the hope 
that, however far he may be plunged in the remotest recesses of this 
wild western country, his church, which he deems universal, will, 
sooner or later, come to him with her ministrations, In fact, the 
strongest feeling of the laity of Roman obedience is that of their 
church's universality. Now, Sir, by my own experience as a clergy- 
man, it is precisely that articleon which Anglican laymen are weakest, 
that which they can least realize. And I consider that, even with our 
purity of doctrine and of practice, the existence of that feeling in the 
clergy and their laity gives great hope of their re-instatement in purity 
of doctrine ; and if we take the opposite view, which I would be unwil- 
ling to take, Bishop Hall's cry of * No Peace with Rome,” (Delenda 
est Carthago,) it gives but sinall hope of final success in the struggle that 
has been waged now for three hundred years. So much on this point 
for the professed catholic and the papist. Again: England permits 
her sons by thousands to pass into this land, and what provision does 
she make for their continuing in what she counts the catholic commu- 
nion? Ina former letter | had made some statements, which I knew 
——— to be true, of the number of English church families that 
ave come into the territory of Wisconsin; I said that five hundred 
were within thirty miles around, 1 am satisfied the statement is cor- 
rect, The English church had taken care of these her children as 
long as they were upon English ground; she had let them away with- 
out an introduction, as far as | could find out among them by diligent 
inquiry, to the American church, without pastors provided, without 
any evidence to shew that she considered herself as a branch of the 
catholic church practically. Of these, | and the brother who is asso- 
ciated with me have now under our care some thirty-five families, 
among others, who are American church people. They came from 
England poor, and though willing, are able to afford but little towards 
the support of the church. And this is the case for five or six years, 
with every English agricultural family, without capital, that comes in; 
for, not being acquainted with American markets, or American modes 
of agriculture, or the economy of our life, they must necessarily for 
some years, even where, as in the territory, they can get land very 
cheap, expend their labour and time at a disadvantage. How much 
more, then, in the older states, where land is comparatively dear ¢ 
Thus, all over America, the agricultural families that come from king- 
land without capital must be expected to remain poor, and unable to 
contribute for five or six years toward the support of their pastors. 
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And besides the sort of pride that in this land naturally arises from 
the system by which clergy are altogether supported by their people, 
these also as English and foreigners, who know that, owing to our 
restricted funds—barely sufficient, in fact I may say altogether insuf- 
ficient, to the growing wants of our church—no regular provision has 
been made for them, are shy of the church, I do not say that the 
feeling is right, but it is the natural offspring of honest pride and 
independence ; and so, owing to these matters, and, perhaps, also to 
the original deficiency of teaching, the mass of the English church 
people that come here, except perhaps in the cities, fall away. My 
experience has been altogether in the country, and 1 cannot answer 
for anything else. Yet we do all we can; for instance, in Ohio there 
is a Welch congregation, wholly composed of natives of the pala- 
tinate, who speak no English, whose minister is supported by our 
Domestic Missionary Committee. Surely this case of right has nothing 
to do with the American church. 

Now, Sir, if in view of these facts the American said to the English 
church— We are few in number—only 1200 among a population of 
17,000,000—and poor, our funds for domestic missionary purposes 
never having reached much above 5000/. a-year, raised by volunt 
contributions, (and this year, to our shame be it said, likely to be defi- 
cient by one half;) owing to your political circumstances, church 
families from England, by thousands, are pouring in upon us every 
year, and settling, in the Western States especially, and they are too 
poor to contribute anything towards church purposes; they are fall- 
ing away from the church of their fathers, and this owing to no other 
reason than the lack of authorized pastors, which we, owing to our 
poverty, cannot supply ; we are one with you, part of that true ca- 
tholie church whose communion your children are deserting. Now 
since you cannot send your own missionaries, partly because of church 
principle, by which, coming here, they would come under our juris- 
diction, and therefore cease to be yours, (by the way, many of our 
best missionaries in the west are of English birth and English ordina- 
tion ;) and since your children come not in masses, but in fluctuating 
numbers, which yet form a vast aggregate; now, these two circum- 
stances aside, the weightiest duty of the English church in view of the 
case would be to send her missionaries HERE to her children ; and the 
presence of these two does not render the duty less incumbent or less 
necessary ; their only effect is to prevent its being done in the usual 
way, to place our church to yours in the relation of a missionary already 
on the ground, organized, and free from the disadvantages the ordi- 
nary missionary operations labour under, Let us be so considered, 
and have from your abundance the means of keeping your children 
to the old ancestral faith, of aiding their poverty, and sending them 
pastors; let us have from one of your societies, or from the voluntary 
benevolence of your clergy, (as it was in primitive times, before the 
pope’s lawyers turned these contributions of the clergy of one country 
towards those of another, into farces and legalities which only served 
the gain of Rome,) enough for the support of one hundred or two 
hundred missionaries at the West, at 50/,—250 dollars annually,’’ (less 
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a thousand-fold than has been spent by England in silly wars of 
“ succession” and “ balance of power” of old, or Chinese slaughters 
and Affghanistan squabbles in modern times.) Say that our church 
said all this; and if “schism and heresy,” against which we pray 
from the same liturgy, be any sin, or catholicity more than a name, 
or the communion of our blessed Lord’s body that he hath entrusted 
to his church anything more than a symbol; or, if you please, cvp- 
Bodoy, (ccena collatititia,) then would these grounds be considered 
solid, and their claims stand valid. Yet if these claims were presented 
seriously to the English church, I cannot believe that she or any of 
her organs would treat them seriously. And for the feelings of the 
most, I should think the answer I have fancied out in the previous 
part of this communication will give a due representation of them. 

Now Mr. Editor, if you please, we shall turn the leaf. I have 
shewn you the Romish priest at home, wherever an altar of the Ro- 
mish communion is to be found. I have contrasted with him the 
priest or bishop of Anglican ordination in England. You have seen 
the sons of the English church scattered over the West without all 

rovision made for them ; let us see, if you please, what the Roman 

fother does—German, French, Irish Papists come to America; they 
cease to be subjects of Austria, France, and England. Yet, for all 
this, does not the popish church in those countries reckon them gone 
beyond her reach, They are naturalized as American citizens, but 
she looks upon herself as universal, and acts up to that persuasion ; and 
accordingly she has, in France, her society, “ Pour la propagation de 
la foi ;” in Austria, her “ Leopoldine Society ;” and even in Ireland, 
in one month, the half-starved population contributed 7007. (at the 
rate of 8000/7. per annum) towards the same object advocated by 
these societies. These are missionary societies, supplying pastors and 
instruction to these foreign emigrants here, for the most part, for they 
get few native Americans to join them. There are few such who will 
be content with a half sacrament, even though St. Thomas invented 
concomitancy, or prayers in a foreign language against Paul, or the 
Council of Trent against the second commandment., 

Now, Sir, these societies, in one year, expended in North America for 
these purposes one hundred and seventy-six thousand dollars. Here is a 
contrast; the English church, with from fifty to seventy thousand of 
her children annually pouring into the States, spends not one sixpence 
towards retaining them in her communion, calling herself catholic. 
The Romish church, calling herself catholic too, spends one hundred 
and seventy-six thousand dollars in retaining her children to herself. 
This 1s a contrast; and looking upon it, though opposed to Rome, I 
cannot but bless God that in any communion, however corrupt it may 
be, there remains so much of the old catholic spirit ; and cannot but 
lament that circumstances have permitted Hobbism, and Lockism, and 
Paleyism, and the new spirit (diabolical) of political economy, and 
science without a God, to rot out in our venerable mother as much of 
the old spirit as the great rebellion had left untouched. Truly there 
is something more in catholicity than mere talk; it is more than a 
ball to be bandied from hand to hand by learned polemics, It has its 
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privileges and its duties as weil as its theory ; and I cannot but think 
that the church in England has more duties toward the church in 
America than she has chosen yet to see or to fulfil. 

With much thanks to you, Mr. Editor, for the space which this 
epistle from the ends of the earth has occupied, and the hope that what 
I have said honestly and plainly, though perhaps without that nice 
tact which an acquaintance with the state of matters in England might 
have given me as to feeling, may perhaps do some good twenty or 
thirty years hence, 
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I remain, yours, &c., 
JOHANNES + ++ TRicROss, 


Parson in the Wilderness. 
Nashotah, Wisconsin Territory, U.S. America. 


ON THE ©£GYPTO-TUSCAN TAGES. 


Sir,—Tarchon and Tages stand at the head of all Tuscan tradition ; 
the former as conqueror, the latter as lawgiver, of Italy. They are 
both Egyptian names. Tirhakah, King of Cush, was otherwise called 
Taracus, and Tearcon; and an Egyptian Tages, son of Chalome, 
occurs in an interesting papyrus, (Young's Discov. in Hierogl. Lit. 
p. 66.) Tages also, which is the proper form, is given as “ nomer 
viri’ in Tattam’s Coptic Lex. Having formerly* identified Tarchon 
with Tirhakah, King of Cush, I shall now investigate the eastern origin 
of Tages, of which the Tuscan story ran somewhat thus :— 

As Tarchon upon a time was on his domain without the gates of 
Tarquinii, it chanced that he began to plough; but his thonghts still 
ran on affairs of state; so, on the sudden, tle ploughshare took the 
ground too deeply, when, behold, from the gaping furrow there sprang 
forth a grisly elf. ‘T'archon’s shout of surprise immediately drew about 
him the twelve Lucumones; they carefully noted down the solemn 
chant of the mysterious lawsinger, who no sooner ended his divine 
precepts, than he laid him down again and vanished from their sight. 

Tirhakah and his followers necessarily brought with them into 
Italy a well-understood and long-tried code of laws, the books of Thoth; 
but it was natural for the Tuscans to give to the old Cushite tradition 
a local habitation in the neighbourhood of ‘Tarquinii; and, in fact, 
the landing-place of Tirhakah was to the settlers in Italy the actual 
birth-place of the Tuscan Tages, about B.c. 690. 

Muller notices that Tages does not occur in any legend of Greek 
origin; whence he infers that the Tuscans had traditions of their own, 
which they did not borrow from the Greeks. This is a mere truism ; 
however, from a passage not noticed by Muller, and mentioned by 
Micali (vol, ii. p. 175) only to be slighted, it would appear that the 
Greeks subsequently had heard of Tages from the Tuscans, and that 
they compared him with the Cthonic Hermes. of the Pelasgi, (Laurent. 
Lydus de Ostentis, p. 10.) 


ee ee ——— eee 


* Vol. xix. pp. 302, 521, 660, and vol. xxii. pp. 161, 302. 
Vou. XXILI.— March, 1843. x 
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The history of Tages was well-nigh lost to the Romaas themselves, 
but several points still remain to shew his Oriental character. Tages, 
god of the furrow, revealed himself to Tarchon, not in the visions of 
the night, not in the solemnities of the temple, but in the labours of 
the field whilst ploughing: Tages dicitur cim terra araretur et sulcus 
altius esset impressus, exstitisse repenté, et eum affatus esse qui arabat, 
(Cic. de Divin. ii. 23.) In the Phenician and Egyptian mythology, 
preserved by Eusebius from the books of Thoth, it is said: “ Dagon, 
who is Siton, (god of breadcorn,) was the son of Uranus and Terra 
. . +. Dagon, after he had found out breadcorn and the plough, was 
called Zeus Arotrius: 'O 8 Aaywy, érecdy ebpe ciroy Kal Gporpor, éxdhOn 
Zev¢ "Apdrpws,”’ (Prep. Evang. I. 10. 

The Prophet Isaiah makes mention of two Chaldee idols—“ Bel 
boweth down, Nebo stoopeth,’” (xlvi. 1.) In the following versions 
of the Polyglot Bible they are thus named :—In the Alexandrian text 
of LXX, they are called Bel and Dagon ; in the Syriac version they 
are Bil and Nebo; and the Latin translation of the passage is also a 
commentary: Concidit Bil (i. Juppiter), corruit Nebo (i. tH 
In Syriac, Nebo is Mercury, Bil is Jupiter, and Bilt: Venus, (vi 
Castell.) Surely Bil and Nebo are the Jupiter and Mercury, for 
whom the Lycaonians took Paul and Barnabas, (Acts, xiv. 12.) I 
have already had occasion to notice that the Cappadocians belonged 
to the great Syrian race, (vol. xxi. p. 76,) and their neighbours, the 
Lycaonians, (indeed the early Lycians, Lydians, &c.,) were of similar 
origin. I may add, that Bar-nabas signifies “ son of Nabo,” for I shall 
shew that Tages or Dagon was son of Neph. 

Wilkinson thus describes an Egyptian god which he considers to be 
Death :—*“ The name of this deity is as yet doubtful; his appearance 
is of a short, deformed man, with a tail, a curly beard, onthe head- 
dress of long feathers; but little is known of his office and attributes. 
‘i aehg ie If he represented Death, his frequent occurrence in com- 
pany with the infant Horus, may readily be explained by the connexion 
supposed to subsist between death and reproduction; and I have 
seen a statue (plate xxiv. A.) which combines the attributes of both 
those gods, under the form of a youth with the lock of childhood de- 
scending from his head, and the beard and unseemly features of this 
aged monster,” (vol. iv. p. 431.) This was Tages, “a child in person, 
but a greybeard in wisdom ; some say he had teeth and grey hair from 
his birth,” (Muller, vol. ii. p. 25.) |Wilkinson’s Death seems to be the 
Phenician Mouth, Death, or Pluto, and is the same as Mot. Dissolu- 
tion, tending to reproduction, enters largely into the early Agypto- 
Tuscan doctrine, of which we see a trace in the Terminus and Ju- 
ventas of the Capitol ; but this subject will come under notice in the 
next paper. 

In shewing the etymology of Tages or Dagon, I need hardly repeat 
my remark, that the Aigypto-Tuscan dialects are distinguished from all 
others by having no medials, 6,d,g. Coptic, take, tako, takon, cor- 
ruptio, putredo, putrescere : Takes nomen viri(Tattam.) This Takes, 
Takon, or Dagon putredo, is the otic or idve, of the Phenician cosmo- 
gony, the putrescent teeming mud or matrix of all organised beings. 
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Hebrew and Chaldee, 3°, JN tuk, tikun, the middle, between, 
within: Syriac ToK to divide, to separate, —— This root agrees 
exactly with Coptic FoT, from which are Ccerived at, et, of, to divide, 
to separate : mett, middle, oute, between ; oueite, tabescere, whence Fit, 
and Fidius. Another derivative is Mot: “some say this was mud, 
others call it the putrescence of the watery mixture,” (Euseb. i, 10.) 
Probably Mot refers more strictly to ive, and Dagon to ofis, but 
they are the same character, and were known in Etruria as Ta 
and Medius or Mettius, Modius or Mutinus. (See “ Modius Fabidius,”’ 
xxi. 162.) The Phenician Mot and Italian Mutinus were Priapus; 
but, according to Diodorus, iv. 6, Priapus was by some called Ithu- 
phallus, by others Tuchon. This Tuchon belongs to the Syriac root 
ToK, and signifies Sol Inferus or Intermedius, like the Italian Fidius. 
The Egyptian kings Psammis, Psamminitus, and Psammitichus, were 
named ~/ 0 the deities Psam, Hercules; Neith, Minerva; and Tichon, 
Tages; the latter occurs simply in the name of the Egyptian king, 
Tachos, Psammiticus is hieroglyphically written PSaMTiK. 

Tages, as the Zeus Arotrius of the Tuscans, is referred to in the 
following fragment of the Agrimensores: Scias mare ex wthere remo- 
tum; cum autem Juppiter terram Hetrurie sibi vindicavit, constituit 
jussitque metari campos signarique agros; see above, “ Rasena,” 
vol. xvii. p. 180, where I have shewn that rashne is the Aigypto- 
Tuscan term for Agrimensores. To avert evil from their fields, Tages 
taught the Tuscans to place the head of an ass on the boundary or 
land-mark, (Columella, x. 344 ;) and we learn from Plutarch that in 
Egypt the ass was ill-treated because it represented and was sacred to 
the evil spirit Typhon, [De Isid. c. 30, 31.] 


Bedford. W. B. Winnina. 





ON THE REPRINTS OF FOX. 


Sir, —You are much to be congratulated on the success of your labours 
in the matter of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. Perhaps so remarkable an 
instance of an effect produced exactly contrary to what was intended, 
has never before been seen. 

Seven years ago, the republication of Foxe was regarded on all hands 
as a desperate undertaking. So hopeless was the task of getting any 
private individual to risk his property in such a work, that divers so- 
cieties were appealed to, to do that by public funds which none could 
think of endeavouring at the risk of his own personal it sete At 
last, however, all this talk and anxiety about the work produced some 
effect. A bookseller ventured to throw himself on the zeal of certain 
clergymen who had variously espoused the undertaking, and to _ 
forth proposals for an edition. No one, I believe, then imagined that 
more than a few hundreds of copies could be got off. It was thought 
a great thing when, in some three months after the announcement, 
six or seven hundred subscribers had sent in their names, and now an 
edition of a thousand copies began to be boldly spoken of. 

About this time it was that the British Magazine began to bestow 
x 2 
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peculiar attention on the subject. A fire was opened, which has 
never yet ceased, of objection and criticism. The flagging interest of 
the public was aroused anew ; the zeal of the friends of the work was 
excited in its defence ; the subscription went on with redoubled energy, 
and before the first volume could appear, éwo thousand subscribers were 
enrolled, so that the booksellers had not even the risk ofa single unsold 
copy. But another work still remained to be done; the book was 
merely reprinted, with all its original faults.* - The British Magazine, 
and Mr. Maitland, in divers pamphlets, began the task of pointing out 
those faults. ‘The booksellers had stereotyped the work, so that they 
were thus enabled to reap the full benefit of these criticisms. By 
marking out words or lines, and by cancelling, when needful, entire 
pages, they have been endeavouring, they say, for the last two years, 
to bring the work to a perfect state. They have lately issued new 
proposals, and they boast that by applying to the seven thousand sub- 
scribers of the Parker Society, they find it easier to gain support now 
than it was in 1836, and that their second list of subscribers fills more 
rapidly than their first. 

Thus we have two large editions of Foxe instead of one, anda 
thorough revision of the work, and a great elevation of its character ; 
but the great and good effect of your labours is not to stop here, Mr. 
Christmas, of Sion College, has received from your criticisms, and 
from Mr. Maitland’s pamphlets, an impression that another edition of 
the work is needed, and he also is issuing proposals for an edition, to 
be edited by four clergymen, two of whom, at least one, are of com- 
petent abilities. Mr, Christmas vaunts, in private, of Mr. Maitland’s 
own promise of assistance, and he reckons on gaining at least 2000 
or 2500 subscribers for his edition, Thus the general result promises 
to be, that of this work, which you have endeayoured to prove un- 
worthy of the attention of any sound churchman, and which seven 
years since was looked upon as a desperate speculation,—there will be 
taken off by the public some six thousand copies, at about four or five 
pounds each, while one, if not two, sets of stereotype plates will be 
provided, securing the perpetual supply of the book through all time 
to come. May I not, then, heartily congratulate you on the extra- 
ordinary results of your steady and earnest opposition ? 

An ADMIRER OF THE OLD MARTYROLOGIST.T 
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* [And many hundred new ones.—Ep. ] 
Fae [The Editor cordially accepts his correspondent’s congratulations. He rejoices 
in that increased amount of historical study implied by the demand for Fox. He 
rejoices much more in the improvement of each succeeding edition, and that the 
Magazine has in any way contributed to that improvement; and he is not a little 
amused to see Fox’s work, bit by bit, disappear, and something else quietly taking 
its place in the shape of new translations and corrections in ever page. Let the 
lowest churchman of all Fox's editors go over the work, and cancel every sentiment 
he would himself have blushed to utter, and the transmutation will be complete. 
The Editor begs to observe upon one or two statements in his correspondent’s letter, 
he is not aware of the existence of anything like a defence of Fox, and conceives that 
the natural effect of reproving virulence in a virulent age, is to give it increased 
circulation for the time. The blasphemy in Holywell Street never sold well till 
the newspapers took it up. He believes that Mr. Christmas has not recently spoken 


of Mr. Maitland as an ally in his projected edition, since the expectation originated 
in some mistake. ] 
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TITHE COMMUTATION. 


Sin,—I have already recorded my opinion in your valuable pages, 
that supposing the temporary act for exempting profits in trade from 
assessment be not renewed, or if renewed, an equivalent deduction be 
made from the rateable value of rent-charges, the owners of such 
rent-charges will not be endamaged, provided fair means are taken to 
ascertain the true rateable value of the different descriptions of pro- 
perty comprised in the rate. To effect this, it will be necessary to 
alter the machinery, and to appoint independent responsible officers 
to make assessments, instead of the churchwardens iad apseinennet. 
in agricultural parishes, are usually the two or three chief farmers— 
not unfrequently prejudiced, sometimes ignorant, and always interested 

ies. ‘To say there is an appeal is of little avail. How few clergy- 
men can, how few will, go to this expense, when they know that even 
if they are successful, I speak from experience, there is nothing to 
prevent the repetition of the injustice in the very next rate? Besides, 
appeals frequently lead to animosities, which tend to impair the best 
interests of religion. 

The temporary act above mentioned, if to be revived, must soon 
come before the legislature ; it behoves, therefore, all owners of rent- 
charge to be up and stirring. Let them petition parliament tempe- 
rately, and there is no doubt their prayer will be granted, as they 
claim no favour, but simply ask for justice. 1 have appended a form 
of petition, which I submit to the consideration of your readers, in 
preference to two or three others which I have seen. 

I am, Sir, with great respect, yours, BK. W. 





TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE COMMONS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED, 


The Humble Petition of the undersigned owners of Tithe Commutation 
Rent Charge, arising from Lands in the County of , and diocese 
of ’ 

Suewetu,—That by the 69th section of the 6th and 7th of Will. 1V., it is 
enacted, “ that every rent-charge, payable instead of tithes, shall be subject 
to rates in like manner as the tithes commuted for such rent-charge have 
heretofore been subject.” 

That, in consequence of a temporary act since passed, ‘ to exempt all 
stock-in-trade, and other personal property from the liability of being rated . 
towards the relief of the poor,” an alteration in the principle of rating has been 
effected, grievously detrimental to the interests of your petitioners, inasmuch 
as the rent-charge is made indirectly to bear a burdenvof rates, of which lands 
and other properties are to an equivalent extent relieved. 

That this temporary act expires in the present year ; that your petitioners 
humbly pray your honourable house that the said act may not be revived, 
without some qualifying enactment, whereby the owners of rent-charges may 
be placed in a situation not less favourable than that which they occupied 
previous to the passing of it. 

That your petitioners further humbly pray, that in carrying out whatever 
principle of assessment you may adopt, care be taken that the rateable value 
of each property be determined by competent, responsible officers, and 
not as at present, by the churchwardens and overseers of parishes, who in 
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agricultural districts are usually interested parties—that so justice may be 
done to all, the necessity for appeals diminished, and collisions between 


clerical owners of rent-charges, and their parishioners, injurious to the best 
interests of religion, avoided. 


And your petitioners, &c. &c. 


ON EMIGRATION. 


Sin,—I read with much interest in your magazine some months ago 
a letter from John Tricross recommending the parochial clergy to 
furnish every member of their flock about to emigrate with a com- 
mendatory letter to the bishop of the diocese in which they proposed 
to settle, together with a certificate of their baptism and church mem- 
bership. ‘This simple plan, adopted in other communions, would, 
probably tend to retain many within the pale of their father’s church, 
who might otherwise be seduced to wander. 

I therefore take the liberty of transmitting to you a form of letter 
which has been sent me by a friend, who copied it from the “ Irish 
Ecclesiastical Journal.’”’ If you think proper to insert it you will pro- 
bably be not unwilling to make it known to the clergy, that the Bishop 
of Canada West—that province to which the larger portion of our 
emigrant countrymen go forth, strongly recommends the adoption of 
some such measure, as will appear by the subjoined extract of his 
recent journal of visitation. 

London, 22nd February, 1843. 





From the Visitation Journal of the Bishop of Toronto. 


“It may be further suggested that if the clergy in the mother country 
would give to each parishioner on his or her departure to any colony a tes- 
timonial of membership in the church, it would add much to the firmness of 
their profession, as well as to their comfort. It would help to maintain in 
their hearts an unwavering attachment to their father’s church, and con- 
tinually remind them that be their lot cast where it may, they are still 
within the pale of that loved and hallowed communion. When landed on a 
distant shore, they would in that case make it their first care to seek out the 
pastor of that church of which they are members, and by an exhibition of 
those credentials be sure to engage that pastor’s watchfulness and care. As 
was the case in the primitive ages of Christianity, go where they would 
throughout the bounds of the wide world, they would, wherever a lawfully 
ordained minister of the church was to be found, meet a brother and a friend. 
They would be privileged to kneel everywhere at their church's altars, and 
though the land was a strange one, and its scenes and customs different, and 
far from those of their young and happier days, they would still experience 


in their place of pilgrimage the Christian sympathy, and therefore, the richest 
comforts of home.” 


Form of Letter Commendatory, for an Emigrant. 
‘To tuk Ricut Rev. Farner 1n Gop 





, D.D., Bisuor or —. 


“ Grace, mercy, and peace from God our Father and Jesus Christ our Lord. 
‘« We, the undersigned rector, [vicar,] and curate of the parish of , in 


the diocese of —-, heartily wish you health, prosperity, and an open door for 
the furtherance of the gospel. 
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‘« We desire herewith respectfully to commend to your pastoral care and 
superintendence, and that of your clergy, our beloved brother of this parish 
——, together with his wife and family, now emigrating to ——, and about to 
settle in your diocese. And we shall consider any kindness or favour you 
may be pleased to shew them as done to ourselves. 

‘‘ We further certify that the said —— and his wife and children have been 
true and faithful members in full communion of the Church of Christ as 
established in this land; and that in all honesty and godly sincerity they have 
had their life and conversation pure while dwelling among us. 

‘In testimony whereof we have hereunto subscribed our names this —— 
day of , in the year 

“* Signed, “ A. B., Rector or Vicar of — 
“C. D., Curate of —— 
“‘ Countersigned by the bishop of the diocese.” 











MR. HUMPHREY’S ACCOUNT OF HIS DISMISSAL BY THE CHURCH 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Rev. Sin,—In October last, a day or two before embarking at Madras, 
on return to this country, your Number for June, 1842, which contains 
aletter, signed “ B.,” on the subject of the Church Mission Pledge, was 
put into my hands. I take this earliest opportunity afforded by my 
arrival, of acting upon the suggestion of the friend who shewed me the 
letter, and of correcting some inaccuracies which have crept into that 
communication.* It is stated that “The Rev. Mr. Humphrey was one 
of the society’s missionaries in the diocese of Madras, and having 
adopted certain tractarian views, was accused to the local committee at 
Madras, who forthwith proceeded to pass sentence of dismissal Wc. 
upon him, irrespective of the bishop, who requested that he might have 
the case referred to him for investigation, &c. ‘This the local com- 
mittee refused, and sent home an account of their proceedings to the 
general committee, the Bishop of Madras at the same time sending 
home a complaint to the general committee, and requiring greater 
respect for his office as’‘diocesan.” Now here are several inaccuracies, 
for— 

1, With respect to the unfortunate subject of all this severity, he 
was not accused to the local committee, but a certain letter, which, 
with unsuspicious sincerity of heart he wrote to the secretary of that 
committee, was forthwith debated upon by the secretary and his 
friends, consisting of one clergyman of about a twelvemonth his senior 
in orders, one surgeon, one young merchant, one old and one young 
member of the civil service. These persons, to whom the Parent 
Committee (C. M.S.) delegate their powers, and on whose judgment 
they seem to place more confidence than on that of the diocesan, these 
persons did forthwith sit, consider, and decide upon the letter, and their 
judgment stands on record as the novel case of judgment of a lay body, 
promoted by itself against a clergyman in ecclesiastical matters, without 

aueosseccdbsiwtetiasitlaatasnataasinaencicoriiitethajamsdmaman 


® The Editor wishes it to be observed that the letter of which this furnishes cor- 
rection, professed not to give the facts of the case, but the common report of these 
facts as spoken of at a committee meeting of the C.M.5. 
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information or warning given of the serious blow on his hopes and 
prospects which was preparing. 

Then, after some little delay, which, as his lordship observes, pre- 
cluded the censured clergyman or his bishop from communicating with 
each other, this committee forwarded to both, and to the Parent Com- 
mittee in England, information of what they had done: this, in the 
case of the condemned, was accompanied by a letter written by the 
aforesaid clerical member of the committee, (which letter, as a friend 
observes, was “ written more in the language and style of a bishop 
than of a brother presbyter.’’) | 

2. Again, you will see, on reference to your correspondent “ B.'s” 
letter in your June number, that “ B.’s’’ friend had stated that the 
bishop “ requested” to have the investigation of the case left to him, 
which being refused, and the committee sending home their statement 
to the Parent Committee, his lordship at the same time sent home a 
complaint to the Parent Committee, and required greater respect for 
his office. Now so possibly, it might have been, if, as between various 
parts in England, there were means of a daily communication between 
India and England. There is but a monthly: and one opportunity 
lost, none other occurs before the following month. At the time 
when these events commenced, the bishop was about four or five days 
post from both the committee and the condemned, and he three or 
four days post from the committee. The committee sat on the 
Sth Sept., (having received the letter about the 3rd or 4th;) the over- 
land mail was advertised to leave Madras on the 21st: you will see, 
therefore, the need for the utmost dispatch by those with whom these 
proceedings originated, in order that the same mail which bore the 
committee's censure home should also bear some intimation of the 
opinion of the diocesan on the matter; yet the astounding documents 
were not posted to the accused until the evening of the 13th, nor tothe 
diocesan until the 14th. His lordship was just setting out on an ex- 
tensive visitation of some thousands of miles, and there was, moreover, 
no time for the bishop to write and receive a reply even on an ordi- 
nary topic, much less on one involving so grave a matter as this. Yet 
the committee, instead of waiting for a reasonable time to learn th: 
bishop's mind, send home theer own version of the matter to the Home 
Committee, though they must have known that four weeks must at the 
least elapse before his lordship could transmit, even if he could mature, 
any formal conclusions of his own, This precipitancy, whether 
accidental or designed, did really operate effectually to set aside the 
bishop altogether; for upon the Home Committee’s receipt of their re- 
presentative’s decision, with the single and solitary protest against 
certain views being imputed to him, hastily drawn up by the censured 
person, who feared that even this would be too late,—upon the receipt 
of these, without waiting for a word from the bishop as to his view of 
the case, the Parent Coimmittee, parties though they were to the new 
compact with the episcopal beuch, confirm, without the bishop, the sen- 
tence of deprivation passed by the Madras committee on a clergyman 
duly licensed by the Bishop of Madras, and proceed forthwith to nominate 
a successor. This is, however, anticipating the course of events. The 
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Bishop of Madras, finding that the Local Committee had actually, 
without reference to him, decided the matter, felt that he could not 
enter on the consideration of it with that unshackied liberty of judgment 
with which it became one in his office, and therefore was reduced to 
the necessity of drawing up a statement of the whole case in its new 
aspect, for the consideration of the primate and the Parent Committee, 
agreeable to the then recent arrangements in that behalf to which his 
lordship, in this particular instance, expressed himself willing to con- 
form. This official document, containing copies of all the letters, could 
not, owing to the many avocations of the diocesan, who was then on 
his extensive and fatiguing tour of visitation in his burning diocese, 
be forwarded from India until the end of November, 1841, (about 
the very period when, as I have before mentioned, the case had been 
already confirmed in Salisbury Square ;) so that it could only reach the 
Church Missionary Committee and the primate, about the identical 
time that the confirmation was received and acted upon in India— 
for acted upon it was! ‘Towards the end of the month of Jan, 1842, 
the writer of these lines (who had continued to labour on at his station 
under his own expectation, and the general assurance of his clerical 
friends and fellow-labourers, that so arbitrary, harsh, and irregular a 
sentence must be disavowed in London by the practical men who 
there regulate the affairs of the society) received from Madras the 
stunning intelligence, communicated by the Madras secretary, that his 
dismissal was confirmed, that the lay European catechist was to take 
charge of the mission and its property, and that the committee would 
grant the usual allowance of passage-money home, when he should 
choose to apply for it. It would occupy too much time here to dwell 
on the feelings with which he thus saw his long-cherished, hopes, with 
respect to the gathering of the heathen into the fold of Christ, de- 
molished, and himself, with those dearer, cast desolate, and in a manner 
destitute, on the wide world. What he then and since has endured 
of mental anguish is known, however, to God, and it is to some great 
and cheering extent coinmiserated by a large number of his clerical 
brethren in the east, whose letters have greatly contributed, under 
(iod, to keep alive his faith and hope. Sutffice it here to remark that 
he did not leave his post, nor the land where he had looked to labour 
long and usefully, until he was made aware that all prospect of usefully 
remaining was vain. 

3. With reference to “ B.’s” expectation of seeing shortly in print the 
whole particulars and correspondence, and his expression of wonder 
that it had not earlier got into the papers or periodicals, | observe, 
that besides the strong impression on my mind that the less such sub- 
jects are bandied about in papers, with the same coolness as the 
gossip of the day on politics and other miscellaneous topics, the 
hetter for the peace of the church and the stability of men’s faith. 
Besides all this, I would rather—much rather—have borne my hard 
lot in silence, and have left my vindication and protection to Him 
whom, however unworthily, | yet desire most faithfully to serve. 
Moreover, the parties who have so strangely set themselves in array 
against me are those, or connected with those, from whom I have re- 
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ceived many favours ; and to take any step which might savour of in- 
gratitude would be most painful, even though they who were my friends 
have, without intended fault of mine, taken my contrary part. Under 
the influence, then, of these impressions, I have hitherto kept back from 
writing, or even speaking, much less publishing, what might be taken 
for harsh things of any connected with the Church Missionary Society. 
But since my name has been brought before the “church public” in 
your widely-spread and useful journal, and that too in a manner which 
I and others with me consider to set me unfairly before the church—a 
feeling of self-preservation and deference to opinions of those whose 
slightest wish were to me a law, conspire to impel me upon the present 
course, to remove, if it be possible, whatever impression of an untavour- 
able kind may have been formed respecting my case.* It was for a 
like reason that, in last March, after the Home Committee had irre- 
vocably confirmed the sentence of deprivation which had been passed 
upon me by their representatives at Madras, that I printed, (not pub- 
lished) for circulation among the clergy of the diocese and my private 
friends, so much of the correspondence as | had in my possession, which 
included allthe letters between me and the Madras committee, and 
between me and his lordship, being fully assured that no one could 
impartially peruse the letters of both sides and approve the course 
which had been pursued towards me; I was not mistaken. I have by 
me above thirty letters, from as many of my clerical brethren in the 
east, many of whom are men of years, and standing, and experience, 
and who have expressed themselves more or Jess strongly in favour of 
my proposed plans, and unite in the strongest expression of disapproval 
of the hasty and uncharitable censure of the Madras committee. 
Others there are who have either personally, or through friends, spoken 
with unqualified disgust at the act of this lay body. Selections from 
these letters may not be inappropriate, as illustrating the view enter- 
tained in India of my supposed heresy by men practically engaged in 
the work of evangelization of the heathen ; for it should be known that, 
of the persons intrusted at Madras by the Church Missionary Society 
with the powers of acommittee, and who, irrespectively, and in defiance 
of the Bishop of Madras, have sat in judgment on plans proposed by a 
clergyman for the bringing heathen into the fold of Christ, not one 
knows the native language, or is employed in any way in the work of 
evangelization. Of course, when I say this 1 do not enter into the 
question of whether it be in any case practicable for lay persons rightly 
or lawfully to arrange and decide matters of ecclesiastical nature (such 
as the present is) without previous education or preparation thereto, 
with power and authority delegated for the same; and much more 
when each, as in this case, is busily occupied at the same time in the 
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* The Editor cannot but feel surprised that anything which has been said in this 
Magazine should be construed as placing Mr. H. in an unfavourable position. The 
only judgment pronounced was this : ‘‘ It is but fair to give the society the benefit [in 
the absence that was of all evidence] of supposing him [Mr, H.] a most improper 
agent and a bad man, which, for aught we know, he may be. It will only embar- 
rass the question to suppose him, as he probably is, the very reverse ;” meaning that 
the question was, not whether the Church Missionary Society judged right or wrong, 
but whether they bad any business to adjudicate at all. 
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bustle of his own proper calling and profession. With this I will not 
interfere, leaving it for persons who are better qualified to treat thereon, 
but I may, I think, most fairly claim, as a set-off against the decision 
of the committee, the benefit of the expressed yet unsought approval 
of the many who, by their direct, daily, official, and ministerial inter- 
course with Hindoos, may by thinking men be considered, at the least, 
as competent to form an opinion on the subject. 

One such person writes: “ is earnestly on your side, except 
as regards the propriety of your having written to the committee on 
purely ecclesiastical subjects. He approves of your principles, and 
professes that the system expounded in your letters is the very one he 
is endeavouring to act on.” 

Of another clergyman it is remarked: « ’3 Opinion carries 
great weight, as coming from one whose judgment of things is cool and 
deliberate. He confesses that he sees nothing in your letters worthy 
of being seriously objected to; a few expressions only he does not 
quite approve of. ‘The unanimous opinion is, that the printing of the 
documents places you in a much more favourable position, and the 
committee in a much more deplorable plight than the public had been 
led to anticipate.” 

“ The doctrine is (properly understood) an impregnable one, and is 
in many points held even by dissenters. ‘The Scotch missionaries are 
extremely opposed to the indiscriminate distribution of the Scriptures 
and debating amongst the heathen; and » beyond question the 
ablest of the dissenting missionaries in the country, is opposed in toto 
to the distribution of the Scriptures amongst the heathen, and that on 
the ground of their being given to and designed for believers alone, 
The great majority of considerate men are on your side practically ; 
and a curious illustration may be drawn even from the enemy’s camp : 
all the tracts distributed among the heathen agree in this, that they are 
reserved as to the place which baptism occupies in the Christian 
economy. Faith and, moral virtues are largely discoursed of, but it 
would hurt the tender feelings of the heathen to be told that baptism, 
even in the lowest view taken of it, is necessary.” 

“In the tract , the doctrine of the Trinity, doubtless, lest the 
statement of it should alarm rational heathens or heretics, is veiled 
under Sabellianism.” 

Another writes: ‘ has sent me a copy of your letter to the 
clergy, and having hastily run over it, I am filled with surprise and 
sorrow at the treatment you have experienced. ‘The committees 
both in Madras and London appear to me to have acted in the most 
unjustifiable manner. ... . 

«.... 1 beg to say that I for one, though as much opposed to 
popery and priestcraft as any of the gentlemen at Madras, entirely 
concur in the general tenour of the views you have expressed... . . 

“. ... [can discover nothing on your part which can fairly raise 
a question, unless it be the idea of symbolizing in the arrangements of 
your church the inaccessibility of heaven without holiness, There is 
no doubt that the symbolizing spiritual truths by material objects is a 
practice attended with danger; . . at the same time, the principle 
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is scriptural. The two sacraments are such symbols, and our church 
has not limited herself to them: the surplice, the cross in baptism, the 
marriage-ring, the bowing at the name of Jesus, are expressly ordered ; 
the disposition of our churches east and west, the turning to the east 
at the creed, the placing the font just inside the entrance, are all 
sanctioned by custom, almost imperative when it can be effected. 
Some of these latter symbols approach very closely to youridea; and the 
Jewish sanctuary, it is notorious, fully embodied it. .... Mr.C 
seems to say the committee have no objection to the practice now ; 
but the principle on which you support it is intolerable, that principle 
being itself distinctly sanctioned both by Scripture and the church, and 
you being ready (as, indeed, is essential) to submit to authority in the 
application of it. 

“ This narrows the question down to this, that you are deprived 
for thinking (under correction of proper authority) a certain practice, 
which in itself is unobjectionable, to be symbolical, in the Christian 
church, of acertain truth in itself undeniable; which practice, more- 
over, there is no shadow of doubt was symbolical of that truth in the 
divinely-appointed services of the Jewish sanctuary.” 

Another writes—* I have seen and read, with the deepest interest, 
a copy of the correspondence printed by you at Madras, in the posses- 
sion of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

“] have found in your letters so much that I have always felt to 
be true, and have anxiously been hoping one day to propound, without 
despising authority, that I am most anxious to possess copies for myself 
and friends. 

“ or my part, with my brother missionaries of the Society, 
we must rejoice to find ourselves not so alone in India as we had 
feared, but to receive your independent testimony—to what we have 
hitherto been able only to wish to hear and attempt. 

“ This, our happiness, must indeed be checked by the immediate— 
i.e., for the present, painful results of the matter to yourself; but I feel 
assured that this pain will redound to the glory of Christ’s body, the 
church ; and that the hope hereof has upheld you, and will uphold you 
steadfast unto the end.” 

Another declares—* In your general views (as far as they are de- 
veloped in your letters to the Lord Bishop of Madras, and the Local 
Committee, ) regarding caution in communicating the mysteries of our 
holy religion to the heathen—in discouraging an indiscriminate distri- 
bution of the Scriptures—in offering up daily the morning and evening 
prayers of the church—in returning to her primitive discipline, 1 most 
fully coincide. Indeed, I have myself endeavoured to carry out these 
principles in the mission under my charge, with (if I mistake not) 
much advantage to myself and the people. see 

One whose age as well as talents demands respect, writes—“ You 
have acted in perfect Christian simplicity from beginning to end ; 
whether with correspondent Christian prudence, considering with 
whom you had to deal, I think may admit of more question. Still, 
twenty years ago, aid perhaps less, I should, Iam sure, have acted 
with the same trustfulness. Loug prior to the Tracts, when I 
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was a very young man, the unreserved, and indeed absurd, mode of 
throwing pearls before swine, by at once proffering the Scriptures to” 
unprepared minds, such as the heathen mind must be, was met by the 
unmeasured reprobation of sober charchmen. ies te 

Again, from another clergyman—‘“ I may say there is but one 
opinion among us as to the act of ‘ee Madras Committee of the 
Church Missionary Society, and the Home Committee, in arriving 
at the decision that has placed you in your present position. I am 
sure you will not be offended with me if I say that I do not agree with 
you in all the sentiments you expressed in your original letter; or in 
the propriety of expressing them at all to the committee, if you were 
not prepared to be guided by their decision, but making these allow- 
ances, | for one can by no means perceive any just ground for the 
step the committee have taken. ‘The points you proposed were well 
worthy of calm and serious consideration, and neither such as should 
be decided on by incompetent authority, nor by competent authority 
in breathless haste. It appears to me a piece of he: idlong zeal on the 
part of the committee, marvellously deficient in that ‘caution and 
deliberateness which generally characterize large and complicated 
bodies. fe Pie 

Fearing to trespass upon your space and your readers’ patience, I 
have been compelled to content myself with these few extracts. I 
could have greatly multiplied them, 

4. It remains that [ take notice of one other portion of your corre- 
spondent’s letter, that, namely, where he so unhesitatingly records as 
an admitted fact, the charge on which these proceedings were 
grounded. 1 confess | was surprised to read in your journal, which I 
have always valued, not more for the talent of its eonductors and 
contributors than for the charity and freedom from _ personality 
which has characterized its articles; I say 1 was surprised to find re- 
corded there, without any qualifying doubt, (to the benefit of which 
before _proof I was entitled) that I had “ adopted certain tractarian 
views,” with the further flattering introduction to the public as “ an 
injudicious man.’’* Perhaps I may be further rivetting upon me this 
latter character by atte inpting to reply to so vague and undetermined 
a charge, wherein nothing is specified, except just so much as to iden- 
tify me, nolens volens, with a party just now exposed to much obloquy 
and distrustful feeling. Now, although I trust that, through grace, 
J should not shrink through fear of consequences from holding the 
truth with these or with any other servants of God who should main- 
tain the truth when it should be unpopular, still I see no necessity for 
giving in to your correspondent’s assertion, built, doubtless, on the 
dictum of the Church Missionary Committee, that my views are 
tractarian, or derived from that source ; for, previous to my condem- 











* Again the Editor protests against the assumption that Mr. H. has been slan- 
dered by our correspondent. Are the Oxford Tracts such entire thasses of corrup- 
tion that a man is to think himself ill-used when it is said he has adopted certain 
tractarian views? One of his friends on the opposite page seems to have doubted 
his judgment on one point—consulting a committee on matters exclusively concern- 
ing his bishop. 
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nation, I had read but very few tractarian writings, properly so called, 
and none upon any of the suljects of my condemnation. Perhaps, 
however, there is the less need to feel alarmed at this forced identifica- 
tion of my opinions with “ certain of the tractarian views,” inasmuch 
as there is, | believe, no one so inveterate against tractarianism who 
holds not much that they also maintain; even their most violent 
opponents acknowledge them to have done some good service to the 
church of England, so that it may be your readers, in their charity, 
have hoped all things with respect to me and my views, and may 
have expounded “the certain of the tractarian views” as being 
simply some in the sliding scale of modern churchmanship, which 
they might themselves approve, although others might not be able to 
do so. However, that they may know what are the things really 
laid to my charge, and judge to which of the tractarian views they 
may be likened, I will cite the “ two leading and most important 
principles” which the Madras Corresponding Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society say are by me avowed. 

“ 1. The first is that the open book of God’s truth is not to be laid before a 
heathen man_as God's message to him, because his mind, being gratified at 
being constituted a judge in such a cause, will not be convinced of its truth; 
that, consequently, there must first be a recognition of its authority, and a 
preparation of heart for its reception, before it can with propriety be placed in 
his hands, and that to effect this the missionary must first by other means 
procure himself to be acknowledged as a teacher sent from God. 

“2. The second is, that in order successfully to combat and compete with 
the vast influence exercised over the minds of the Hindoos by their vast and spa- 
cious courts, crowded with apparently devout worshippers, their secret re- 
cesses, hallowed by many a tradition, their seclusion, and a thousand other 
things with which their minds are every day brought into contact, it must 
be not by destroying, but by transferring ; and that is to be done by putting 
such a garb on our religion as that they may at least not despise it for its 
nakedness ; presenting it to them in the form of an antagonist system, fitted 
as fully as may be for their reception; meeting the heathen on ground which 
they themselves (superstitiously) hold as sacred; providing rival fanes, which 
shall be invested with a character of holy mystery, and so arranged as to 
symbolize the inaccessibility of heaven without holiness ; that thus the deeply- 
rooted principles of faith of the Hindoo may not be destroyed, but trans- 
ferred. Of these principles the committee again deliberately record their con- 
viction that they are throughout utterly contrary to the word of God and to 
the teaching of the church of England; and that they necessarily disqualify 
any person who holds them for labouring in connexion with a missionary 
society of that church.” 

Now, whether this be peculiar to tractarianism or no I leave with 
your readers to decide ; certainly, however, if it be, it was not thence 
that I derived it. The committee, I know, are anxious to identify my 
proposed system of caution in preaching to heathen, and circulation 
of Bibles amongst them, with the Oxford doctrine of reserve ; but this 
tract I had actually not seen before I promulgated my own sentiments 
on the subject. However, it may be interesting to some of your readers 
if 1 quote a passage from Dr. Adam Clarke, the celebrated Wesleyan, 
(which was pointed out to me by one of the converts to the church from 
that body in the diocese of Madras,) as expressing much more forcibly 
than I have done the need of caution in this respect. In a sermon 
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preached before the Wesleyan Missionary Society, from Psalm xix. 
1—8, among other remarks confirmatory of niy view of missionary 
work, he says— 


«See the great apostle (St. Paul), when he addresses the Jews, he quotes the law 
and the prophets ; and his appeals to their scriptures are incessant;and out of the 
law and the prophets, the divine authority of which they allowed, he shews their 
wickedness in rejecting the gospel which Moses and the prophets foretold. 

“ 3. But view him (writing?) to heathen, or preaching to a heathen audience, 
and what do you hear? The finest appeals to the book of nature to prove the 
being, providence, justice, wisdom, and goodness of Him who made the hea- 
vens and the earth. Hear him at Lystra, where all were heathen and 
idolators, and took him and his companions for gods, and were about to do 
him sacrifice. Acts, xiv. 15—17. No appeal to scripture here; and why? 
Because they neither acknowledged it, nor knew anything of it. 

“ 4. Hear him atthe Areopagus ; preaching to the Athenian magistrates, he 
does not begin to announce Christ, and redemption through his blood; if he had 
done so he must have lost his labour, &c.”. 


I have said nothing so strong as this; what I did say was, “ I have 
long been of opinion that in our eagerness to extend the gospel, we 
unwittingly bar (heathen) men’s hearts against its reception by a too 
lavish dispersion of the whole naked truth among those who are not 
yet prepared by previous discipline to appreciate it ; without dwelling 
on the fact that our bitterest opponents are those who have been 
initiated into all the Christian doctrines in our schools, I would rather, 
in confirmation of my view of the case, point to the fact that in the 
only inspired church history we have—viz., the Acts of the Apostles, 
| have not been able to find a single instance where it is recorded, or 
even implied, that the apostles took the naked Scriptures as their class- 
book in addressing pure heathen; all the assemblies wherein St. Paul 
or his associates took their arguments from the word of God, were 
composed of Jews, or Jewish proselytes, as may be seen on reference. 
And this was a reasonable plan, for they only regarded those books as au- 
thentic, and to them on/y was the study of them permitted. And so 
with the Hindoo of the present day, he will not recognise the Bible as 
having authority with him, or binding him, but simply regards it as the 
Christian’s Veda, which may be “ well enough for him.” If they did 
recognise its authority, reason good that its solemn truths and warnings 
should be opened to them; but the fact is otherwise, and we must 
deal with men as they are, if we would make them better than they 
are. This did St. Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 20—22. 

It was to Jews our blessed Lord had said, * Search the Scriptures,” 
for to them were committed the oracles of God, and therefore, to such 
St. Paul opened out the word—appealed to the prophets; for these 
were sources of authority which they recognised. But with pure 
gentiles, or heathen, he went another way to work; with them he rea- 
soned even from their own writers, in order to shew how, from a 
pure monotheism celebrated by their earlier writers, they had lapsed 
most inconsistently and wrongfully into a degraded polytheism. 
Another object seems to have been to induce them to first receive him 
as a teacher sent from the one true and living God ; and afterwards, 
when they were more favourably disposed for its reception, he would 
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more fully instruct them; as soon as their hearts were fit to receive 
and reverence the things which it concerned them to know and 

believe to their soul’s health; to this end served his pastoral dis- 

courses while among those churches of converted heathen which 

he had collected; and the various epistles which are yet extant 

contain the supplemental instruction which, being removed from, 

or unable to visit them, he was yet desirous to impart to them; and 

hence arises the value of the epistles to those who minister among 

newly formed churches. Now it is remarkable that in these epistles 

he never addresses those to whom he writes as heathen, though per- 

haps only babes in Christ; consequently, we have milk for babes as 

well as strong meat for those of riper faith; but we have, I believe, no 

authority for the system which at the present day lays open before 

the heathen, the obstinate cavilling heathen, the open book of God's 

truth, from Genesis to Revelations, and says of it, now there is God’s 

message to you; read it, and you will be sure to be convinced of is 

reasonableness, and truth. The result proves otherwise ; they are not 

convineed ; and the reason is plain, because the mind is naturally gra- 

tified at being constituted a judge in such a cause, and is set on being a 

pretty sharp judge, as it has nothing to inspire it with the dread of a 

superior authority. It is, moreover, far from being an unbiassed 

judge ; all its prepossessions are in favour of a far different system, 

and therefore the apparent contradictions of God’s most holy word are 

at once pronounced upon as proving its want of divinity, and the 
history of the Israelites is triumphantly adduced to prove that the 
God of the Christians is quite as bad as Christians can represent the 
Hindoo deities to be.”....Again; “ 1, As a fundamental principle— 
In intercourse with and preaching to heathen, to be careful only gra- 
dually to bring before them the mysteries of the Christian scheme, 
pressing on them chietly repentance and faith, in order to their right 
initiation into the Christian church; this to include carefulness about 
the kind and measure also of doctrine contained in tracts, and to dis- 
courage a too lavish dispersion of the word of God without a teacher 
at hand to explain it, and to exclude prayers through Christ from being 
taught by heathen masters in heathen schools.” .... 

I have chosen to cite passages on this subject from the letter which 
called forth the denunciations of the Church Missionary Committee, 
in order the more Jfatr/y to put the matter before your readers, who 
are again requested to bear in mind that I had not seen the reserve 
tract, and that I was led to write the above from witnessing the evils of 
scattering the pearl of sacred truth before a swinish and indiscriminate 
multitude of pagans, and from a simple consideration of the sacred 
text itself; they will have seen, too, that Dr. Clarke, who surely could 
not be chargeable with tractarian views, held yet stronger opinions on 
the subject, and some living dissenting missionaries hold the same. 

With respect to the latter of the two statements or principles, as the 


Committee are pleased to call them, I beg to cite what I have before 
written on the subject :— 


“The Hindoos have devotion, and that deeply-rooted, or they have not. 
If they have, is it a sin with St. Paul at Athens and elsewhere, to endeavour 
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to transfer that devotion from them that are no gods to Him who gave them 
life, and breath, and all things, to Him who has redeemed them? and is it a 
mark of false or corrupt Christianity to take into account the means by which 
they are at present so willingly enslaved to Satan, and to consider how far 
means of a kindred character, yet sfrictly ecclesiastical, may be used to entice 
and to bind them to that service which is perfect freedom ? 

“If they have not devotion, then I err in acuteness of observation, not in 
doctrinal soundness. 

«It will not fail to be perceived that my advocacy of the establishment of 
a rival fane, or church, with prayers and preaching, attended by all the form 
and ceremony which is allowed by and used in the church of England, as an 
antagonist system, likely to operate on the native mind so far favourably as 
to lead them to regard Christianity with less aversion than they now do; all 
this is brought against me on the ground that it is contrary to the word of 
God and the teaching of the church of England. I am ata loss to conceive 
how they will maintain this assertion when put to the proof, for I was flatter- 
ing myself until I read this that I was most anxious to be a true and faithful 
son of the church of England, and am even now at a loss to conceive under 
what statute I could be convicted. 

“ Tf, indeed, I had proposed that in our rival fane we should admit hea- 
thenish worship; then, truly, I should have been unworthy the name of a 
Christian minister; but the only rivalry which I intended was a Christian 
temple in something of our old English glory and awfulness, to cope with the 
attractions, confessedly great, which are peculiar to Hindoo pagodas, espe- 
cially of the Tanjore district ; and the only antagonism which I contemplated, 
and in firm faith contemplated, was between the system of our holy church 
and the devices and the toils of Satan, of whom I am accustomed to regard 
her as the appointed antagonist and victor.” 


There is one point in this case which does not seem sufficiently to 
have been considered, and without due consideration of which I am 
in a fair way to be dealt with most unfairly ; it is this, that in no stage 
of the proceeding have I violated any known law or declared prin- 
ciple of the church of England, either in letter or in spirit; my treat- 
ment of Christians was, like that of every missionary of the church, 
with whose practice in the diocese 1 am acquainted, regulated 
solely by the Book of Common Prayer, or, in cases not therein provided 
for, by the direction of my bishop. In neither of my letters, whether to 
the Bishop of Madras, or to the Committee at Madras, did I start 
one novelty with respect to the treatment of Christians. Why?  Be- 
cause I was perfectly satisfied with the provision made for them in our 
services and canons, and the suggestions of my ecclesiastical superior. 

Whatever of novelty can possibly be charged is upon a subject tn 
itself novel to the church of England at the present day—namely, the 
treatment of those that are without, and the method of bringing them 
within the fold, respecting which | consider myself justified in asserting 
that the church of England, as such, has laid down no law ; if she had, 
I should have had no need to address my diocesan; it would have 
been a piece of gratuitous officiousness to have done so in such case. 
But where no law is laid down by the church, and a man is in doubt 
or distrusts himself, what is his bounden duty? Is it not, plainly, 
to request the advice and direction of his diocesan? And this is just 
what I did in the letter which, in the very first instance, I addressed 
to his lordship, drawn forth, as the letter itself declares, by a passage 
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in his lordship’s own circular to his clergy, requesting the thoughts of 
the clergy on several points; and alsc by another letter, wherein his 
lordship expressed himself ready and desirous to have a free inter- 
change of communication between himself and his clergy, as a means 
of insuring unity of action, 

Let it be repeated, then, that I did not innovate on the church sys- 
tem with respect to Christian natives of India, and that, as regards 
those about whom the church of England has laid down no rules, | did 
first submit, most reverentially, my plans of action to my bishop, for 
his sanction or for his disapproval. And such is my reverence for the 
office which the bishop fills, that a hint would have sufficed for the 
non-adoption of any practice which he should have disapproved. 

I will just instance a case, which may, perhaps, throw light on 
mine. Suppose a missionary of the propagation or other society 
should come into any parish, or part of England, and in the open air 
commence a series of extempore field preaching, who would tolerate 
such things? all, both high and low, if churchmen, would in- 
veigh against the irregularity. And wherefore? Because it would 
be against the common order of the church in this Christianized land, 
by which such exercises are restrained to certain hallowed places, and 
delegated to certain commissioned agents. Just change the scene. 
Let this missionary find himself in India, amid a crowd of heathen : 
he sets about declaring the good news of salvation, and preaches in 
the open air, perhaps under a tree, a most spirit-stirring discourse. I 
give no opinion on the subject; but ask, would the most sober and 
orderly churchman at home find fault? 1 think not; at least, many 
would justify the proceeding, though, as we have seen, it would be 
abhorrent to the church practice at home; for we have no regulation 
of the church which sanctions such a proceeding. And the great pro- 
bability is, that not one in twenty of the missionaries who may have 
done this, ever asked the bishop’s sanction for the practice. 

Now, wherein consists the difference betwixt this case and mine? 
Why should I be judged as irregular, who, before acting, have sub- 
mitted my plans of action to the judgment of my diocesan, while they 
escape who do not? Iam not condemning any one’s practice ; far 
from it; I only claim that the same indulgent view be extended to 
my plans which is seen to flow to others. 

Besides, of what are my plans subversive? Of the church and its 
regulations? By no means; but of certain other plans pursued in the 
missionary field, laid down by no authority at all, but suggested from 
time to time, as in my case, by individual missionaries ; nay, in some 
cases, by persons with no missionary experience. This is a question 
of facts ; letit be treated as such. 1 am condemned, according to the 
declaration of one secretary, not for the practices proposed, but for the 
principles | avow and the arguments by which I maintain them. On 
the other hand, his successor is reported to declare that they have 
nothing to do with a man’s principles, but only with his practice. 
Leaving them to reconcile this discrepancy, I say, now here are certain 
plans proposed, and there are certain reasons for those plans. Are the 
plans destructive of church order? Are the reasons unnatural or 
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destitute of foundation in the nature of things? These, as it seems 
to me, are the two questions to be decided before any judgment, fa- 
vourable or otherwise, can be given upon my case ; nay, these may 
be reduced to one,—for, if the reasons be such as actually exist, the 
plans may be said to flow naturally out of them. I mention this be- 
‘ause of much misapprehension which seems to pervade your corre- 
spondents on my Case ; for on taking up, the other day, your No- 
vember number, I find it taken for granted, at page 577, that I teach 
erroneous doctrines,* 

Tam not aware that my teaching—if by that expression is meant 
preaching—is at all called in question, or deserves to be, seeing that 
I constantly base it on the word of God, and am guided in its inter- 
pretation by the standards of our devotion and belief. The read 
question is, whether, in the view that | take of Hindoo heathenism as 
a matter of fact, and of the practice of St. Paul and his coadjutors and 
successors, also as matters of fact, 1 am accurate or no; for as I myself 
most distinctly have all along declared, and as my right reverend 
diocesan firmly believes, I desire “to give my faithful diligence 
always so to minister the doctrines, and sacraments, and the discipline 
of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, and as the church and realm 
hath received the same, according to the commandments of God.” 

I have the honour to be, your most obedient servant, 
W. Toptey Humpurey. 

Kirton Lindsey, Lincolashire. 
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The Bible in Spain. By George Borrow. Small 8vo. Murray. 


Tuts is the work of a well-known author, whose habits of observation 
have been acquired apparently in a vast variety of singular circum- 
stances ; who appears to be a very shrewd and intelligent man, but 
who certainly opens some scenes in Spain, and expresses opinions as 
to the state of religious feeling there so remote from those which have 
obtained currency, as to demand some consideration. Mr. Borrow 
visited and spent five years, beginning in 1835, in Spain, as an agent 
of the Bible Society. His religious opinions may therefore be guessed ; 
but there is an air of candour in all he says which bespeaks belief, and 
his opportunities of understanding the lower classes in Spain were un- 
rivalled. 

“ Strange as it may seem,” says Mr. B., “ Spain is not a fanatic country.” 


The peasantry he considers as almost totally alienated from Rome, and 
stranger still, “‘ Messrs. Rule and Lyon, during one entire year, preached 
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* If Mr. H. will read the passage again he will see nothing of the kind is stated, 
and assuredly nothing of the kind suspected by the writer. The next line is, 
“ The Bishop of Madras is to be assumed equally heretical.” But no friend of the 
bishop’s has thought it necessary, on such a statement, so made, to vouch for his 
orthodoxy ! 
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evangelic truth in a church at Cadiz. So much success attended the efforts of 
these two last brave disciples of the immortal Wesley, that there is every rea- 
son for supposing that, had they not been silenced . ..... not only 
Cadiz, but the greater part of Andalusia, would by this time have confessed 
the pure doctrines of the gospel, and have discarded for ever the last relics of 
popish superstition.” —p. xxii. 

Now, disclaiming any intention of combating any theological views 
which may present themselves as to the amount of good likely to be 
done by sending forth the Bible without a living expositor, or reform- 
ing religion by setting the people against their priests, it is impossible 
not to contrast the ‘results of these two preachers with that of the 
Bible Society in Portugal, “ where, since the revolution, the Bible had 
been permitted both to be introduced and circulated: little, however, 
had been accomplished.”—p, 9. This, however, was not on account 
of the judicious mode in which the distribution had been conducted, if 
all the distributors acted on the system of Mr. Borrow. 
the haunts of some robbers, he says, The sons of plunder had been 
there very lately. I left a New Testament and some tracts amongst 
the ruins, and hastened away.”’—p. 31. His oral instructions seem 
to have been of the same character :— 


Coming upon 


‘‘ About half a mile from the southern wall is a stone fountain, where the 
muleteers and other people who visit the town are accustomed to water their 
horses. I sat down by it, and there | remained about two hours, entering 
into conversation with every one who halted at the fountain ; and I will here 
observe, that during the time of my sojourn at Evora, I repeated my visit every 
day, and remained there the same time; and by following this plan, I believe 
that I spoke to at least two hundred of the children of Portugal upon matters 
relating to their eternal welfare. I found that very few of those whom I ad- 
dressed had received any species of literary education, none of them had seen 
the Bible, and not more than half a dozen had the slightest inkling of what 
the holy book consisted. I found that most of them were bigoted papists, and 
Miguclites at heart. I therefore, when they told me they were Christians, 
denied the possibility of their being so, as they were ignorant of Christ and 
his commandments, and placed their hope of salvation on outward forms and 
superstitious observances, which were the invention of Satan, who wished to 
keep them in darkness, that at last they might stumble into the pit which he 
had dug for them. I said repeatedly that the pope, whom they revered, was 
an arch deceiver, and the head minister of Satan here on earth, and that the 
monks and friars, whose absence they so deplored, and to whom they had been 
accustomed to confess themselves, were his subordinate agents. When called 
upon for proofs, I invariably cited the ignorance of my auditors respecting the 
Scriptures, and said that if their spiritual guides had been really ministers of 


Christ, they would not have permitted their flocks to remain ‘unacquainted 
with his word.”—p. 49. 


In some subsequent specimens of Mr. Borrow’s mission the reader 


shall be left to make his own commentary. ‘They are occasionally 
very painful :— 


The girl Geronima was seated by the fire. 


I inquired if she had heard 
mass ? 


She replied in the negative, and that she did not intend to hear it. 
Upon my inquiring her motive for absenting herself, she replied, that since the 
friars had been expelled from their churches and convents she had ceased to 
attend mass, or to confess herself; for that the government priests had no 
spiritual power, and consequently she never troubled them. She said the 
friars were holy men and charitable; for that every morning those of the con 
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vent over the way fed forty poor persons with the relics of the meals of the 
preceding day, but that now these people were allowed to starve. I replied, 
that the friars, who lived on the fat of the land, could well afford to bestow 
a few bones upon their poor, and that their doing so was merely a part of their 
policy, by which they hoped to secure to themselves friends in time of need.” 
—p. 60. 


He found this female possessed of a copy of Volney’s Ruins, which, 
when he explained its nature to her, she burned, counting her beads 
while it was being consumed. 


‘** Most of these men (the smugglers) spoke of priestcraft and the monkish 
system with the utmost abhorrence . . ... These men, though in many re- 
spects more enlightened than the surrounding peasantry, were in others as 
much in the dark.” (!!!)—p. 65. 


The following is a scrap of conversation in the English convent at 
Lisbon. Mr. Borrow had observed that a picture of the Virgin was 
“stuck up in a corner just below the ceiling in every room ofa Russian 
house,” 


“Quick glances of intelligence were exchanged by the three gentlemen. | 
had stumbled upon their shibboleth, and proclaimed myself an Ephraimite, 
and not of Gilead.” 

“ Rector —Beneath the ceiling in every apartment? I think I understood 
you so. How delightful—how truly interesting; a picture of the Blessed 
Virgin beneath the ceiling in every apartment of a Russian house! Truly, this 
intelligence is as unexpected as it is delightful. I shall from this moment en- 
tertain a much higher opinion of the Russians than hitherto—most truly ao 
example worthy of imitation. I wish sincerely that it was our own practice to 
place an image of the Blessed Virgin beneath the ceiling in every corner of our 
houses. What say you, our professor of humanity? What say you to the 
information so obligingly communicated to us by this excellent gentleman ? 

“ Humanity Professor.—It is, indeed, most delightful, most cheering, I may 
say; but | confess that I was not altogether unprepared for it. The adoration 
of the Blessed Virgin is becoming every day more extended in countries where 
it has hitherto been unknown or forgotten. Dr. W , when he .passed 
through Lisbon, gave me some most interesting details with respect to the 
labours of the propaganda in India. Even England, our own beloved country 





“IT spoke of the English * * * * *, + of their high respectability, and of the 
loyalty which they had uniformly displ: vyed to their sovereign, though of a 
different religion, ‘and by whom they had been not unfrequently subjected to 
much oppression and injustice. 

“ Rector.—My dear sir, I am rejoiced to hear you; I see that you are well 
acquainted with the great body of those of our faith in E ngland. They are, 
as you have well described them, a most respectable and loyal body; from 
loyalty, indeed, they never swerved, and though they have been accused of 
plots and conspiracies, it is now well known that such had no real exister nee, 
but were merely calumnies invented by their religious enemies, During the 
civil wars, the English oe es cheerfully shed their blood, and squandered 
their fortunes in the cause of the unfortunate martyr, notwithstanding that he 
never favoured them, and invariably looked upon them with suspicion, At 
present the English * * * * * are the most devoted subjects of our gracious 
sovereign, I should be happy if I could say as much for our Irish brethren ; 
but their conduct has been—oh ! detestable. Yet what can you expect? The 
trues *© * * * blush for them. A certain person is a disgrace to the church 

t [What in the world can these stars be used for, when the meaning is’ both ob- 
vious and inoffensive ?] 
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of which he = to be the servant. Where does he find in our canons 
sanction for his proceedings, his undatiful expressions towards one who is his 
sovereign by divine right, and who can do no wrong? And, above all, where 
does he find authority for inflaming the passions of a vile mob against a na- 
tion intended by nature and by position to command them ? 

** Myself. —l believe there is an Irish college in this city ? 

“* Rector.—l believe there is; but it does not flourish, there are few or no 
pupils.” —p. 92. 

Passing over the account of a Moor, (or Jew, for the allusions are 
not very distinct,) who assured him that many of his faith and 
blood were in high places in the Spanish priesthood, and that on 
one festival he always receives the visits of four dignified eccle- 
siastics, he himself conforming externally to the Christian religion— 
passing also the interview with Mendizabel, in which he endeavoured 
to obtain permission to print an edition of the Bible in Madrid, and in 
which he experienced little courtesy; and another with the Duke of 
Rivas when Mendizabel had fallen, in which he experienced great 
courtesy but small success, the secretary of the aforesaid always con- 
cluding a eulogy upon the Scriptures with, “ But among the decrees of 
the Council of ‘Trent there is one to this effect,’ &c.—a succession of 
adventures brings him into converse with an aged priest, formerly an 
inquisitor. As Mr, Borrow does not seem to think it wrong to en- 
courage any one to regard himself in the light they please to place 
him, the old priest takes him for a missionary to the gipsies, and un- 
folds, in a rather less formidable way than could have been expected, 
the mysteries of the inquisition.—Probably we may proceed to some 
extracts from the second and third volumes in another number. 


Judah's Lion. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 12mo. Seeley. 

SOME books review themselves so admirably as to save any trouble in 
reviewing them. A commendatory letter from Mr. Bickersteth pre- 
cedes them for instance, a few sentences from which answer all the 
purpose of a review—as far, at least, as advertisements are concerned ; 
and in this work, which is remarkable as being prefaced by no such 
epistle, some passages from the tale itself will convey all the informa- 
tion. This course will have three adv antages beyond any other. The 
fair authoress will be satisfied by seeing her own sentiments quoted in 
her own words; her admirers will be charmed by the display of that 
kind of talent which she undoubtedly has, to find her bearing witness, 
in our perverted pages, to the truth; and if any one should think 
that what may be selected contains profound ignorance and extreme 
absurdity, they would not be more convinced of it if we said so. ‘The 
persons in the following conversation are, Mr. Alick Cohen, “ the dar- 
ling Jew; Charley, a child six years old; and Mrs. Ryan, his 
mamma :— 


‘* Away went Alick ; and Mrs. Ryan, catching Charley to her bosom, said, 


‘ My love, pray, pray ! ‘there i isa bright and blessed hope for this sweet young 
Israelite.’ 


“« Am I your little Missionary, Mamma? am I?’ 


““* Yes you are, vein of my heart! But you must pray for wisdom and 
boldness, you know.’ 


** How pleased Papa will be, wont he? but hush, for here comes the 
darling Jew.’ 
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“ Smiling her thanks, Mrs. Ryan took the basket, and unlocking it, pro- 
duced a beautifully-printed copy of the Bible in Hebrew; which Alick rather 
seized than took, exclaiming, ‘ What a splendid type!’ and eagerly com- 
menced reading the first verse, with a fluency of pronunciation that delighted 
Mrs. Ryan: while Charley cried out with much glee, ‘ That’s the language 
they spoke in Eden.’ "—p. 103. 

“* Alick,’ said Mr, Cohen, as he bade him good night, ‘ to-morrow I must 
be on deck all day. We shall be passing among 

‘ The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece, 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung.’ ” 

The reference to these lines is not given. 

“*Do you imitate the Temple, and the synagogue worship in your 
churches? said he. ‘ Have you the ark there?’ 

““* No; what makes you think so ?’ 

‘“« Only, my father was talking of your deeming part of your churches 
more holy than any other part.’ 

“© Indeed we do not; or if any do, they have no warrant either of Scrip- 
ture, or of our church for their superstitious notion. There is a table in all 
our places of worship, on which the bread and wine are placed, at the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s supper, and this table is ordered to be put on one side 
when not wanted. Unhappily, most of our older churches were built during 
the domination of Popery; and as they have a pagan altar, and a recess in 
the east end always to fix it in, surmounted and surrounded with such things 
as you saw in the captain’s cabin, we, for convenience’ sake, had our table set 
there; and to fill up the space that was stripped of the idolatrous images and 
pictures, we, very properly, exhibit the Ten Commandments, of which, you 
know, one solemnly prohibits what we by God’s grace have abjured. Gra- 
dually the bringing of the table out into the chancel or body of the church, 
was discontinued, and the congregation directed to go up to it instead; and 
for the preservation of the articles laid upon it, and to prevent inconvenient 
pressure, a railing was thrown across. From this, some ignorant people 
came to attach a sort of sanctity to what was so exclusive: and the error— 
as error always does—spread a good deal. The table is even called an altar 
by some, though we allow of no sacrifice but the sacrifice of thanksgiving 
offered up on the altar of our hearts, and made acceptable by Christ's 
sacrifice. No person who studies the Bible can be led away into fhe un- 
scriptural folly of attributing to any one part of a Christian house of prayer 
greater holiness than to any other part; nor can a person who reads the 
canons and other formularies of our church convict her of countenancing 
it.’ "—pp. 136, 137. 


This is believed to be equally original and ingenious. The facts 
appear to be unknown to any of our church historians, 





Synchronistal Annals of the Kings and Prophets of Israel and Judah, and of the 
Kings of Syria, Assyria, Babylon, and Egypt, mentioned in the Scriptures, 
Burns. 

Iv would require a long and careful examination of a book of this 


kind to pronounce how far it has attained the measure of utility its 
author proposed to himself. The intelligent way in which it is 
arranged, however, and the candid preface are much in its favour. 
To the ordinary reader of scripture it can be no less than a valuable 
aid, shewing him at every opening the whole position of scripture 
history contemporary with the period which engages his attention. 
Very great correctness is unattainable in our present state of biblical 
knowledge. The dates inserted in the marginal references of the 
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authorized versions are almost universally adopted in the present 
compilation ; and it would be difficult to find any others which col- 
lectively would make the general outline of the history more intel- 
ligible to the class of readers for which it is intended. 


The Churchman’s Sunday Companion, being Reflections in Prose and Verse 


on the Collect, Epistle and Gospel, and Proper Lessons for each Sunday. By 
Mrs. J. A. Sargant. Small 8vo. Smith and Elder. 


Tnere is considerable boldness in undertaking a work which neces- 
sarily provokes comparison with the “ Christian Year.’ Possibly the 
prose reflections may have been added to avoid this as far as possible, as 
the authoress informs us they were composed subsequently to the poetry. 
The verses are, however, agreeably written, and better than most of 
the English metre which has appeared lately. ‘They too often linger 
over one idea until its beauty is impaired, but this fault is not found in 
the following lines :— 


‘‘ To hope, to think, that we are dear, 
Must change to bliss the deepest woe ; 
The saddest hour with rapture cheer, 
And wake an angel’s joy below. 


“Yet ’twere a daring thing to ask, 
A sharper test, a heavier part ; 
The trial might a truth unmask, 
And shew a weak or faithless heart. 


‘* A better prayer, oh, teach us, Lord, 
To thee alone we stand revealed, 
Submission to thy will accord, 
Although its purpose be concealed. 





History of the Church of Christ from the Diet of Augsburg, 1530, to the 18th 

Century. By Henry Stebbing, D.D. Thirdvolume. 8vo. Cadell. 

It appears that Dr. Stebbing originally designed this work as a con- 
tinuation of Milner, ‘That he to some extent altered his design, and 
wishes now to place it on a different basis is not at all surprising. 
“ Anxious to afford as explicit a statement of facts and principles as 
his space would allow, the author soon found himself compelled to 
follow his own course, and forget that he was a continuator.” And 
the candour with which that change of purpose is avowed, as well as 
some other changes in opinion, seem to imply that he has not read the 
history of the times of which he writes without profit to himself. 

A compendious church history is not the easiest thing in the world 
to write tolerably well: the present is at least worthy of thus much 
praise, that it pretends to little more than epitomizing some of the 
principal English and German historians, and commenting upon them 
generally in a judicious way. It does not affect much criticism or 


original reference, but, treating of a deeply-interesting period, in a 
fluent style, it will repay many for a reading, and furnish a view of 
the reformed religious societies of Europe, which may not be easily 
found in an equally-compressed form elsewhere. : . 
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The concluding chapter will probably be read with more interest 
than any other from its reference to present religious controversies. 
There is a just appreciation of those men who at the beginning of this 
century shook the church from her slumber; there is a just apprecia- 
tion of their children who took up their phraseology without their in- 
trinsic nobility of character, and followed them, as the little follow in 
the footsteps of the great ; and there is a just appreciation of those who 
in the present day are inquiring after the ancient paths, the good they 
have done, and the harm. 





A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Ashley, on the Present Defective State of 
National Education, and the Necessity of Government Interference. By the 
Rev. J. Page. 12mo. Seeley. 

Tuts letter is, in fact, a book, not very bulky, indeed, but clever and 

interesting ; the work of a man who uses his eyes in his own neigh- 

bourhood, and does his utmost to dispel the ignorance he complains of. 

Having devoted a considerable space this month to Mr. Burgess’s 

pamphlet on the same subject, it would be uncalled for to enter largely 

on the present work; still it has some features not to be overlooked. 


Mr. Page is another witness to the small extent to which the fact of 


education, being combined with church principles, operates on dis- 
senting parents where the education itself is good and sound, 

One point dwelt upon in this publication deserves deep attention : 
it is the rapidity with which children forget, or the dexterity with 
which they avoid learning, how to attach any idea to the language 
in which divine truths are taught them; hence the facility with which 
they fall back after their departure from school into something too 
like heathenism, or embrace the shallow hereditary nonconformity of 
their parent, 


A Statement of the Case of the Welsh Church of St. David. Liverpool; 
wherein will appear what it was designed to be by its founders, and what it has 
become under the management of its Minister, the Rev. R. Davies, with a special 
reference to his published defence of that management. Jones, Liverpool. 

Weare very sorry tosee this pamphlet, as it shews that disputes which 

we have long heard of, but did not wish to talk about, are as yet un- 

settled. The grievance complained of is, that a church built and en- 
dowed for the Welsh service in Liverpool has shewn a considerable 
tendency to Anglicise itself. Now this, taken in connexion with the 
slender congregations which are represented to attend the Welsh 

services in a place abounding with inhabitants of the principality, im- 

plies that something must be very wrong somewhere, but the contro- 

versy is too strictly local to allow of our entering upon it. 





Sermons Preached in the Ordinary Course of his Ministry. By the late R. S. 
Mc All, LL.D. 8vo. Jackson and Walford. 


Wuorver Dr. McAll may have been, he has left a sufficient number 
of admirers behind him to induce his heirs, executors and assigns to 
publish a thick volume of his sermons, with a spirited portrait pre- 
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fixed. As he was not a churchman, his sermons, of course, must be 
unsatisfactory to those that are; because, however powerfully some 
positive truths may be advocated, they must have prominence given 
to them at the expense of others which are kept out of sight and dis- 
believed. Some passages in the seriaon on | Cor, vi. 12, relating to 
the influence of taste in drawing the line between the lawful and un- 
lawful observed by different individuals are powerful and just, and 
various other portions of the book have left a favourable impression 
of Dr. McAll’s abilities. 


me 


Reasons for Renouncing Unitarianism. By W. Philp, Late Unitarian Minister 
of Rochdale. 8vo. Rivingtons. 


The Berean Scripture Reader. A Sermon. By the Rev. J. E. N. Molesworth, 

D.D., on the baptism of G. W. Philp. 8vo. Rivingtons. 

THEse two pamphiets relate to an incident of much local interest in 
Rochdale, where the labours of Dr. Molesworth have been effectual 
in encountering the worst form of heresy in England. ‘The next 
thing we shall be anxious to hear is, that the congregation has fol- 
lowed the example of its pastor. 

Dr. Molesworth appears to have acted both judiciously and justly 
in his conferences with Mr. Philp. Judiciously, by taking every 
precaution against raising his expectations of any worldly benefit to 
accrue from his conversion ; and justly, because there is very little 
chance that anything will place him in greater affluence in the church 
than he enjoyed at his meeting-house. It is not matter of regret that 
both the establishment and the dissenters are very apt to neglect the 


converts which come into them from the opposite ranks, A clergyman 
who secedes rarely attains any celebrity in the body that he joins ; 
and one who has been a dissenting preacher seldom gets fair prefer- 
ment in the church. ‘There is hope of more news of the same class 
from Rochdale. 


—_——— 


Transactions of the Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society. Vol. I., pt. 1. 4to. 


EccLEsIASTICAL architecture is gaining a degree of attention in all 
quarters which is quite surprising, and bids fair to atone, in some de- 
gree, for the shameful neglect into which it had fallen for some ages. 
‘The present work emanates from one of the various societies which 
have taken the matter up with enlightened zeal, and combines with 
architectural details much antiquarian information, which renders it 
an important contribution to local history. The subject chosen is the 
old Collegiate Church of Ottery St. Mary, of which six well-en- 
graved outline illustrations are given, besides three neat wood- 
cuts of the font, the collegiate seal, and the seal of Bishop Grandison. 
The history proceeds from the pen of F. G, Coleridge, Esq., who 
rejects Bishop Gibson’s account of its origin, but produces documents 
carrying its real history back to 1060, and giving an account of its 
endowments, of which it was despoiled at the Reformation, worth now 
at least 10,000/ a-year. Many materials appear to have been fur- 
nished by Mr. Oliver, whose researches in the ecclesiastical antiqui- 
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ties of his neighbourhood have been persevering and successful. As 
the decription of architecture without illustrative plates is seldom in- 
teresting, it shall suffice to observe that the church is of early English 
and decorated architecture, the ground plan somewhat intricate. 
There is a lady chapel, two square chapels, one on each side the chan- 
cel, and a north chapel by the nave. Besides transepts and aisles, 
there are also considerable remains of a fine stone gallery at the en- 
trance of the lady chapel. The north chapel is groined with fan tra- 
cery, and belongs to a later period than the remaining portions. 

A few anecdotes, gathered from the historical portion of the work, 
will be read with an interest commanded and sustained by the whole. 
Very rarely is a more elaborate, and at the same time more popular 
volume, compiled from mouldering stones and time-worn records. 

“In the year 1311, Bishop Walter Stapledon, finding that on the death of 
Galfridus, Vicar of Ottery, the dean and chapter of Rouen had presented 
‘quendam magistrum Johannem dictum Romanum presbyterum,’ who was 
asserted not to be expert in the language of his parishioners, but entirely igno- 
rant thereof, claims the right of collation for that turn, and accordingly con- 
fers the vicarage on Master John Thorneton, priest, he being sworn to per- 
sonal residence thereon.’’—p. 6. 

Barclay, whose Ship of Fools has at least a bibliographical celebrity, 
was chaplain in this college at the time he wrote it. His opinion of 
the inferior clergy of the establishment was not very high; he desires 
the crew to make room for the eight secondaries :— 

‘‘ Within this my ship, for they most worthy be, 

They may their learning receive costless and free ; 
These walls abutting, and joining to the schools, 

Nothing they can, yet nought will they learn nor see, 
Therefore shall they guide this one ship of fools.”—p. 16. 

Over the commandments were the arms of Charles LI., and the 
date of 1660, the year of his restoration to the throne: and im- 
mediately under them was a reference to this remarkable passage of 
Scripture, expressed thus—I1, Kings, chap. xiv., verse 5, The words 
were not inserted, but are as follows :—* And it came to pass, as soon 
as the kingdom was confirmed in his hand, that he slew bis servants 
which had slain the king his father.” 

Some extracts from the registers are whimsical :— 

“ 1650, April 12, Elizabeth Cheek, an old maid. 

April 16, Grace Shute, an auncient mayde. 
= Aug. 18, Simon, the son of Mr. Robert Collins, without Common 
rayer. 
1748. This month great numbers of eastern locusts were seen in this 
county and most parts of England. 
1750, Oct. 5. Mrs. Frances Wood, sister to Dr. Wood, author of the 
Institutes, &c., and niece to Anthony Wood, the antiquary, aged 80.” 

The registers of baptism commence August 1635 ; the most remark- 
able, perhaps, is the following :— 

“1750, June 6. Johanna, daughter of William and Hannah Southcott. 

This was the celebrated imposter, Johanna Southcott.” 

From the good taste and learning displayed in this first part of 

the society’s transactions, there is every reason to look forward 
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with elevated expectations to the selection of open seats, pulpits, 
fonts, &c., which are to compose their second. 


The English Journal of Education. Nos.1.and II, Darton and Clark. 


Tus attempt to revive a periodical treating entirely on educational 
subjects will, it is hoped, be successful. The present number contains 
the plans and elevation ofa school-house and papers, by Mr. Maurice 
and Mr. Moody, well deserving of attention, The former, on culti- 
vating the imagination in children is (as the author always is) eloquent 
and interesting. The latter suggests what, when it can be realized, 
will be found more valuable than any other aid in educating the poor. 
It is surprising how much alive the lower classes are to the adv antages 
of schools in which the children really derive that improvement which 
judicious and sound instruction seldom fails to communicate; and 
where you have the schoolmaster, doubtless this might be turned to the 
best account. 


Self- Education and the Formation of Character ; addressed to the Young. By 
Mrs. Hope. 12mo. Hatchard. 
Mrs. Hope was recently noticed in these pages as the biographer of her 
husband ; she now appears as the instructress of her son. ‘The pre- 
sent is a little book such as a child might read, and is occupied in 
developing a very sound principle, that no education is worth much 
which is not self-education : education of self in the fullest sense, of the 
memory, the intellect, and the heart. Many of the practical rules are 
excellent, but, alas, whe ‘re are the children that will practise them ! 
It is fair to add, however, that they are agreeably stated, and have a 
better chance of being read than most books of the class by those for 
whose benefit they are intended. 


—— 


Notes and Reflections during a Ramble in the East; an Overland Journey from 
India, Visit to Athens, &c. By C. R. Baynes, Esq., of the Madras Civil 
Service. 12mo. Longmans. 

Tue few hours have glided pleasantly away which have been spent 

in accompanying Mr. Baynes in his ramb le, first at the Cape, then 

amid the caves of Ele phanta, the Pyramids, Trieste, and home. Mr. 

Baynes in all his wanderings evidently reads and thinks about his 

Bible, and although were we to meet him we should doubtless dis- 

agree On many matters of importance, still it is something to find a 

man, not a professed divine, endeavouring to read in every monu- 

ment of the ancient world the great facts which bear upon man’s sal- 

vation, yet untinctured with neology, and assured that in holy Serip- 
ture he has got the very truths of whic h he thinks he discerns the 
shadows in the caves of Ele ~phanta and the Pyramids. The most in- 
teresting chapters are the earliest—the visit to the Moravian mis- 
sion at the Cape, the notices of the Children’s FriendSociety, which 
he considers to be most unjustly calumniated, the manners of the 

Boers, and the accounts of the vineyards, 
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Speaking of the Moravian missionaries, Mr. Baynes says— 


“ T cannot help observing, that their plan of proceeding, their method of in- 
structing and converting, strikes me as more rational, and a fitter adaptation 
of means to an end, than that pursued by the missionaries of our own 
country.’ —p. 52. 


Such an opinion, standing alone, makes it very desirable to know 
what missionaries of our own country Mr. Baynes had had opportu- 
nities of observing, and wherein lay their deficiency. The talk about 
the Moravian bishop i in his simple labours is all bad. The very same 
scenes are constantly realized by our own colonial prelates; and he 
who connects the idea of “ state” with the bishop of an infant country 
or arude colony, would err as greatly as he who would separate it 
from the prelate of a highly-civilized and wealthy land. Voltaire en- 
larges delightfully on the primitive simplicity of the Maronite bishops, 
a deacon and an ass their whole travelling equipage, and very rarel 
is such praise bestowed without a double meaning—* Look on this 
picture, and on this!’ 


“Tue Key of Faith,” by the Rev. J. Ellis, D.D., is translated by 
H. Handley, Master of the Free Grammar School, Tamworth: the 
translation is sufficiently clear, but there does not appear to be any 
very great merit in the original. —*“ The Art of Reading Church Music, 
by W. Marshall, Mus. Doc. Oxf., (Vincent,) is a very excellent little 
book, and opportunely published. A hint on measuring time, in the 
Appendix, strikes us as likely to be useful to teachers as well as 
learners. —“ The Congregational Ministry sustained by a Divine and 
an Adequate Human Sanction,” (Jac kson and Walford ») published at 
2s. 9d. per dozen, is an auspicious sign, as it shews that some sus- 
picions of their true situation have at last reached the congregations of 
dissent, and startled their teacher. The tract is No. X. of a series.— 
“ Baptismal Regeneration,’ by the Rev, Osmond Dakeyne. 8vo. 
Rivingtons. From the character of this pamphlet, we have no doubt 
that the author is well qualified for greater efforts. In the present in- 
stance his time is lost. No one who knows the truth of the matter, as 
far as relates to the divines of the English Reformation, is likely to pay 
any attention to the writing of a person so very ignorant in this respect 

as the reviewer he alludes to, and nobody w ho does not know it, and 
who holds the Record as an oracle, will attend to such unspiritual 
matter of fact men as Mr. D. Will he convince the redoubtable 
Mr. Molineaux? Will he convince Mr. Alexander Paton, author of 
« A Lecture on Baptism and Regeneration,” delivered before the South 
Church Union Society, published by request ?—(Seeley)—nay, ve rily, 
what matters it what the reformers “thought, and all the farrago of his 
musty references? Mr. Dakeyne should read Mr. Paton, and see 
what the Rev. J. Scott, and Jones, of Creighton, and what the Bishop 
of Calcutta and Mr. Bridges say. But the subject is too sad for 
ridicule, while the treatment of it is too absurd to allude to it 
seriously.—‘* Obedience to the Church,” a sermon, by. the Rev. 
L. F. Page, (Rivingtons,) is one among many testimonies (dis- 
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tinguished, however, for excellent spirit and sound judgment) to the 
excellence of a return to the offertory, as a means of provoking each 
other to love and to good works. “ The True and Scriptural Method of 
raising Pecuniary Supplies,” &c. by the Rev. Heneage Horsley (Chalmers, 
Dundee) is another: the facts in this pamphlet are very striking.— 
“The First Report of the Yorkshire Architectural Society,” (Green, 
Leeds,) opens a prospect of usefulness which we shall rejoice to see 
realized.—‘ Whitefield’s Farewell Parochial Sermon,” (Simpkin and 
Marshall,) is a singular and very interesting discovery. It was preached 
at Stonehouse on Ascension-day, 1737, and inspires a lively regret 
that anything should have parted the writer from the church which 
gave him orders.—“ A Discourse upon the Present Condition and 
Prospects of our Church and Nation,’ by the Rev. W. N. Leger. 
(Wertheim.) This is a good and useful sermon—perhaps a little too 
much like a bishop’s charge ; but the matter appears sound, and worthy 
the attention of the parishioners of St. Mary, at the Tower.— 
“ The Whole Case of the Unbeneficed Clergy” (Hatchard) appears 
to us a very small part of the whole. Indeed the whole case 
is one eminently beneficial to the church, without inflicting any 
hardship not easily foreseen upon the individual. If men will 
marry who have nothing to live upon, and no prospect of anything, in 
any position of society they must take the consequences. Why 
should the church be expected to shelter them from the consequences 
of their own imprudence in entering her service at first, or expecting 
two or perhaps a dozen to live on what she assigns to one afterwards.— 
“ The Church Builders’ (Smith and Elder) is a poem in two parts—the 
first describing the ruin of old churches, and the second the generation 
of new ones: both have some lively passages——‘“ A Sermon, preached 
at St. Mary Church, Haverford-west, by the Bishop of St. David’s, in 
Behalf of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel,” is an eloquent 
and able discourse, on Isaiah, lx. 1, 3, placing missionary exertions in 
their true light, and promoting them by the best encouragements.— 
“ Theotokos, a Sermon on the Song of the Blessed Virgin,’ (Wash- 
bourne.) This discourse is a well-intended and well-executed attempt 
to divest a controversy of the extraneous matter with which it has been 
encumbered, and exhibit it, as it fairly may be, as no matter of contro- 
versy at all.— A Sermon, by the Right Rev. William Hart Coleridge, 
late Bishop of Barbadoes, preached at the Consecration of the Five 
Colonial Bishops, in August, 1842, at Westminster Abbey,” ( Rivingtons. ) 
Almost any sermon would have commanded attention on the deeply- 
interesting occasion in question. This was worthy of the time and the 
writer. May hisconfidence in the improved prospects of missions, from 
the increased attempts to reduce them to apostolic order, not be over- 
thrown by the selfishness and wilfulness of party !—“ The Sling and 
Stone,” a Sermon on Christian Education, by the Rev. F. M. Knollis, 
a ay aay is an energetic and useful discourse.—“ The Shepherd’s 
Voice from the Bed of Sickness,” by the Rev. B. Peile,is written with 
an earnestness which defies and disarms criticism. We hope his 
parishioners are not insensible to the zeal of one who, in whatever 
weakness of body, seems to live for those among whom he has officiated 
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as curate eighteen years.—“ A Sermon preached at the Visitation 
of Archdeacon Moore Stevens, April 26, 1842, by the Rev. C. C. Bar- 
tholomew,” (Rivingtons,) and published at the request of the clergy, 
deserved that distinction; and, to omit for the present many other 
pamphlets which demand notice, a very good letter‘on Confirmation, 
addressed to his pupils, by the Rev. G. E. Biber, (Rivingtons,) and an 
admirable paper on the Importance of Language, as a Leading Branch 
of Elementary Instruction, by the Rev, G. Moody, read at a meeting 
of the Parochial and National Schoolmasters’ Mutual Improvement 
Society, (Martin.) —« A Sermon on Mormonism,” by the Ven. 
Walter Mant, Archdeacon of Down, which cannot fail of being useful 
in districts where that strange species of infatuation is prevalent, 
( Belfast.) 


MISCELLANEA. 





Events in the Scottish Kirk have scarcely arrived at a position in 
which it is worth while to enter upon them again. The Kirk is 
evidently resolved to contest every inch of ground, and, however 
much it is to be regretted that men should so resolutely hold out on 
matters so unimportant to themselves, to the world at large, and the 
best interests of religion, thinking as they do, perhaps they are right. 
Dr. Candlish is said to be in town seeking a hearing from the House 
of Commons, which he can scarcely be expected to get, and which 
would do him and his cause no good should he obtain it. 

There is something very curious in the sympathy which this contest 
appears to create in some of the Scotch churches, The assembly 
requires for every congregation in the land an absolute right of reject- 
ing any pastor offered to them without appeal; in other words, of 
transferring from themselves to the hands of the congregations all 
responsibility as to the establishment of a teacher. Meanwhile the 
Scottish bishops certainly shew no signs of wishing to be relieved 
from their responsibilities: they stood, as a learned and eloquent 
prelate of the north described them, undisturbed by the agitations 
which excited their southern neighbours, for they had never learned to 
connect the ideas of zeal and usefulness with indifference to the leading 
principles of the church. They had held on their way through 
shadows, clouds, and darkness, and even now there was nothing in 
their prospects so brilliant as to turn their heads ; their clergy were 
always obedient, united, sober-minded, and high-principled. What 
had the disputes of Englishmen to do with them ? 

Self-gratulation should be sparingly indulged in, for even when it 
is most fully justified by facts it may sometimes prove ill-timed. 
Scarcely had language to this effect been used, when a Mr. Drum- 
mond, who thought he knew better than his bishop, proved that 
he had kept aloof from the influences of that temper which made 
his brethren look to the church speaking by its prelates for directions, 
rather than to their own notions of expediency. There is no object 
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in dwelling upon this matter, but surely it is an awful thing when 
men seem to think no more of rending Christ’s seamless mantle, and 
exposing him to the derision of his enemies, than of changing their 
residence or the fashion of their own attire. 

As might be expected, there was not wanting a party beyond the 
walls of Mr. Drummond's chapel to sympathize with any insubordina- 
tion which he or his people might display. English clergymen of 
note are said to have encouraged him in his opposition to his bishop, 
and the vestry of Mr. Bagot’s chapel (St. James’s, Edinburgh) have 
managed to engraft on it a quarrel with their pastor. 

An equally edifying scene has been enacted across the channel. 
A Diocesan Church Architecture Society was established in the 
bishoprics of Down, Connor, and Dromore, which, from correspon- 
dence with the Cambridge Camden society, and probably from some 
overt acts in repairing and keeping clean of churches, has alarmed the 
puritans of that district. Accordingly a violent memorial was drawn 
up, and by canvassing parishes during the time of church service, 
and parishes not in the diocese, and putting down the names of 
parties ignorant not only of the subject, but the fact of such signa- 
tures, a considerable number of requisitionists were procured, who 
earnestly moved the bishop to withdraw his patronage from the 
Diocesan Church Architecture Society. Although taken quite by 
surprise the bishop gave the requisitionists a long and excellent 
answer, in which parental censure was tempered with so much kind- 
ness and good feeling, that it must have had excellent effects—the 
better, because, in this case, there was no martyr, no persecutor, no 
victim. Some of the concluding passages are subjoined :— 

** But there is one paramount consideration which prohibits me from being 
instrumental to the dissolution of our Church Architecture Society: for 
many weeks that society has been the object of false and slanderous accusa- 
tions, of insults and revilings from certain assailants, especially from one, 
who, masking himself under a general designation, which he has disgraced by 
his citecleal end unchristian conduct, under its protection, has scrupled not 
to vilify and denounce the society in the face of the public; and from others 
who have vauntingly proclaimed that it must and shall be dissolved. The 
essential question, therefore, in my mind is become one quite distinct from the 
merits of the society itself; it is one of ecclesiastical discipline. It is a ques- 
tion whether a bishop, in the discharge of his office, is to have the liberty of 
following his own consciertious judgment, or to be placed under the dictation 
and the ban of any of his clergy who may take it upon himself to say, ‘ This 
shall be, or this shall not be done, or we will raise the laity against the 
bishop.” This phrase, gentlemen and brethren, is no figure of speech of mine ; 
this project is not of my fiction or imagination. How far the present move- 
ment may have arisen out of this notable and dutiful device, I have not the 
means of judging ; but, thus circumstanced, I am bound by a sense of duty to 
the Church Architecture Society, to yourselves, likewise, gentlemen and 
brethren, to the diocese in general, to the church at large, and in all, to the 
Great Head and Guardian of the Church, not to suffer my office to be thus de- 
preciated, insulted, set at naught, and trampled on by a subordinate minister. 
At the head of your list of memorialists stands the honourable name of a 
most respected military officer. He cannot but be alive to the fatal conse- 
quence of the superior being thus made subject to the arrogant dictation of an 
inferior. But no one of you, I am persuaded, pledging yourselves as you do ‘ to 
uphold the church in all her offices, discipline, and ordinances,’ would desire 
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to see one whom you recognise as a ‘chief overseer of the church,’ thus di- 
vested of the attributes of his office, 

“ An alternative, however, is happily supplied by the terms of your entreaty 
that I will relieve your minds ‘ by any other means which my better-judgment 
may suggest.” Thankfully acknowledging the courteousness of your reference, 
and beseeching and trusting to the blessing of God for the success of my an- 
swer, | would say to you, in the first place—Put confidence in your bishop. 
For almost twenty years he has resided among you, and God is his witness, 
that during those years he has watched for your spiritual welfare, and has 
laboured ‘ to have in all things a conscience void of offence towards God and 
towards men.” Why should it be supposed that he is now the instituter or 
advocate of measures inimical to the welfare of the church committed to his 
charge? Secondly, look with charity and brotherly love upon your brethren, 
whether of the clergy or of the laity, who are associated with your bishop in 
the present undertaking. Are they—is any one of them—justly chargeable with 
superstition, or popery, or any approach towards it, or any deviation in the 
way of Rome, from their duty to God and to his church? With such offences, 
indeed, they have been charged ; but all these charges will, on inquiry, I doubt 
not, prove as ijallacious as have those concerning the parish in which I reside, 
and concerning several others in the neighbourhood, that lighted candles are 
placed on the communion tables for celebrating the order of morning prayer 
in our churches. Thirdly, acquaint yourselves by your own observation, by 
the testimony of your own senses, with the proceedings of the Church Archi- 
tecture Society. Be not misled by ‘the ignorance of foolish men,’ but see 
with your own eyes, and hear with your own ears, what the society is doing, 
and let your own senses be the judges. On Tuesday, the 7th of this month, 
the society is to hold its first quarterly meeting. After the admission of new 
members, it is the president’s purpose to submit to the assembly a paper in 
exposition and exemplification of an important principle of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture; and other papers, accompanying and descriptive of presents to the 
society, will then, in due course, be read. We have no secrets to conceal; 
there is no inspection from which we shrink, Come among us, any of you 
that please ; come, and be fellow-members, if you are satisfied with the cha- 
racter of our institution; come as visitors, if you prefer it, for as such you 
will be welcomed, on being introduced by a member in accordance with the 
society’s rules. If in anything, either then or at any other time, we appear 
to neglect our pledge of abstaining ‘ from all admixture of superstition,’ admo- 
nition will, I am sure, be thankfully received, and correction carefully admi- 
nistered. But do not condemn us on partial representation, unseen, unheard, 
and unknown. Rather give us credit for being what we profess to be, and 
nothing more ; and anxious as we are, and from the beginning have been, to 
avoid all cause of offence to others, suffer us to act according to our own judg- 
ments, and to pursue our path in peace. 

“ Brethren, I commit you, in conclusion, to the blessing of God Almighty ; 
humbly beseeching him to ‘ grant that the course of this world may be so 
peaceably ordered by his governance, that his church may joyfully serve him 
in all godly quietness, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 

“Your faithful servant, and affectionate brother in Christ, 
Rp. Down anp Connor AnD Dromore, 

“ Down and Connor House, Feb, 1, 1843. 


“ Nore.—On casting my eye over the signatures to the memorial, I have 
been struck with the following particulars :— 

“To more than one half no residence is annexed. 

“ Seventy-two are given as from two parishes, without any discrimination, 

“ Twenty-six are from a parish which was canvassed during divine service 
on the Lord’s-day, when names were put down without the knowledge of the 
parties, and in their absence. 

“ One hundred and sixty-three are from Newry, a parish not in the diocese.” 


Vou. XXUL—March, 1813. y 
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THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIRTY, 


Extracts from a Letter addressed to the Reverend the Presbyters and Deacons 
of the United Church of England and Ireland, residing in the Archdeaconry 
and Diocese of Madras, by W. T. Humphrey, Presbyter, a Missionary of 
the Church Missionary Society, at Mayaveram. 


( Concluded from p. 226.) 


In a letter to the Rev. H. Cotterill, Mr. H. writes as follows :— 

. « « « Now I must say that, in so hastily forming this judgment from 
these statements, which, after all, were not laid down dogmatically, but as 
matters of private opinion, and as subject to the correction of the bishop, you 


have not acted as I should have expected one clergyman would have done to- 
wards another. 


But with regard to my proposed treatment of heathens, what rule or canon 
of the Church of England have { broken? If I have broken any, I am ready to 
express my penitence, when I shall be convicted of it lawfully. 

While on this subject, I will say a few words on the subject of reserve. 
You seem to have judged of my sentiments by what you know of the gene- 
rally obnoxious article of that name in one of the numbers of “ The Tracts 
for the Times,” and condemn my opinions as if formed from them. Now it is 
only right to assure you that, when I wrote my letter, I had not seen that ar- 
ticle, I have read it since, and consider that it refers to a very different case. 
My notion of reserve was gained exclusively from the Acts of the Apostles, 
and has reference only to heathen. The Oxford reserve, as far as I under- 
stand it, from a hasty perusal, seems to refer to keeping back certain doc- 
trines from Christians, which is quite contrary to my principle of giving 
Christians the entire Scriptures, as they come in the round of reading autho- 
rized by our church. I am sure you will see the impropriety of my being 
judged by the opinions of another. . . . 

With respect to the “ mysteries of the Christian scheme,” I had no parti- 
cular doctrine in view when I wrote, but simply meant what you yourself say 
‘the strong meat for those of mature age, which it is not expedient for a 
minister to bring before the weak, much more before the heathen.” (Sce 
Comment on Lloly Scriptures by the Religious Tract Society on 1 Cor. 
aS BS er ee 

In your remarks on the suitableness of the Bible for man, I quite agree ; 
but it is under proper guidance and teaching, either, as the homily says, 
a ‘* godly doctor,” or “ heavenly and divine light,” for otherwise the Christian 
ministry is a useless institution, and the commission of our blessed Lord to 
his apostles ceased when the canon of Scripture was completed, which I am 
sure you would not allow. But for what purpose is the Christian ministry, 
if not for diseipling and baptizing all nations, and then “ teaching them all 
things.” In our own land, men are already mostly discipled and baptized, 
and so taught also, from their cradle to their tomb; but in this country the 
discipling and the baptizing and the teaching, if I rightly (with Bishop 
Beveridge) understand Matt. xxviii. 18, 20, are to follow in certain prescribed 
order end course. 

Now, I cannot see why you should cry out against me as exalting man 
above God's word in holiness and fitness. | instituted no comparison between 
them. en 

You may, however, rest assured of this, that such is my esteem for church 
order, that I should do nothing in my ministerial functions which was not 
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either directly rubrical and canonical or had not the sanction of my ecclesias- 
tical superior. e 6 
Believe me, my dear Sir, ever faithfully yours, 

W. Toprey Humpnary. 


To tHe Rev. W. T. Humpurey. 


Madras, September 22, 1841. 
My pear Str,—I have received both your official and your private letter to 
me ; the former has been forwarded with the rest of the correspondence, as you 
requested ; with respect to the latter, I can say nothing at present, until I 
have again perused your first letter, except that I feel at a loss to reconcile the 
sentiments expressed in it with the general tenour of your arguments in your 
official communication to the Corresponding Committee, detailing the prin- 

ciples on which you purposed to carry on Missionary operations. 
Believe me, very dear Sir, yours ever faithfully, H. Correritu. 


To tue Rev. W. T. Humpurey. 


Salem, October 1. 1841. 
Rev. AND DEAR Sir,—I am directed by the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
to acknowledge your letter of the 16th ult. 

His lordship desires me to assure you that the subject shall have his most 
mature consideration. 

The Lord Bishop gives you full credit for sincerity in disclaiming the three 
inferences which have been deduced from your communication to the 
M.C.C.C.M.S., but his Lordship must necessarily defer the further considera- 
tion of that and other papers connected with your letter. 

I remain, your obedient servant, Epw. Jarrett Jones. 
Dom. Missy. Chaplain to the Lord Bishop. 


To tHe Rieut Rev. tar Lorp Bisnop or Mapras. 
Mayaveram Shealy, October 4, 1841. 


. . « « Because, unhappily, I had in strong terms advocated the necessity 
of care how we imparted the gospel to heathens, lest we should defeat the very 
object of our mission, and, because from considering the Acts of the Apostles, 
I had, without communication with any one, of myself, though I perceived in 
the conduct of the great model missionary a difference in his treatment of pure 
heathens and Jews or Jewish proselytes, I was set down as being infected by 
the opinions of the tract for reserve in the Oxford series, which at the time I 
had actually not read. 

I am sure your lordship will not judge me thus without a hearing, or from 
prejudice, and therefore am I glad that the committee have referred the matter 
to your cognizance, to whom the right of judging on such questions is not 
only fitting but peculiar. 

W. Toptey Humpnrey, 


The following is the “ resolution” referred to above :— 
Committee, Sept. 29, 1841. 
The committee observe that in their resolution of the 8th September they 
purposely abstained from entering into any specification of particular points— 
they simply recorded their judgment upon the whole letter, which, with their 
resolution, they referred to the Parent Committee. 


There are, as they consider, fwo leading and most important principles 
avowed by Mr. Humphrey, and clearly deducible from his letter, more 
especially from the passages which they will now quote. . 

The first is, that the open book of God's truth is not to be laid before a 
heathen man as God’s message to him, because his mind being gratified at 
z2 
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Leing constituted a judge in such a cause will not be convinced of its truth; 
that consequently there must first be a recognition of its authority and a pre- 
paration of heart for its reception, before it can with propriety be placed in his 
hands; and that to effect this, the missionary must first by other means pro- 
cure himself to be acknowledged as a teacher sent from God. 

The second is, that in order successfully to combat and compete with the 
vast influence exercised over the minds of the Hindoos by their vast and 
spacious courts, crowded with apparently devout worshippers, their secret re- 
cesses, hallowed by many a tradition, their seclusion, and a thousand other 
things with which their minds are every day brought into contact, it must not be 
by destroyi ing, but by transferring ; and that this is to be done by putting such a 
garb on our religion as that they may at least not despise it for its nakedness, 
presenting it to them in the form of an antagonist system fitted as fully as may 
be for their reception, meeting the heathen on ground which they themselves 

superstitiously) hold as sacred, providing rival fanes, which shall be invested 
with a character of holy mystery, and so arranged as to symbolize the inac- 
cessibility of heaven without holiness,—that thus the deeply-rooted principles 
of faith of the Hindoo may not be destroyed, but transferred. 

Of these principles the committee again deliberately record their conviction 
that they are throughout utterly contrary to the Word of God, and to the 
teaching of the church of England, and that they necessarily disqualify any 
person who holds them for labouring in connexion with a Missionary Society 
of that church. 

Resolved,—That the Rev. II. Cotterill be requested to communicate the 
above to the Rey. Mr. Humphrey. 

ixtracted from the Minutes. 
A. Browne, Offg. for Secretary, M.C,C.C.M.S. 


Copy of reply. 
Actg. Cler. Sec. M.C.C.C.M.S, 
Rev. WH, Correnity. 
Mayaveram Shealy, Oct. 11, 1841. 

. . . [must say, however, that I felt it unkind in the committee sending 
the matter home before they gave me a chance of explanation. Now (what- 
ever decision the bishop may give) if the Ilome Committee decide as hastily, 
they may follow up your pee fs ment, and I may be thrown entirely on the wide 
world without a prospect of any employ, and the work in which my whole 
heart was engaged taken from me. 

But | trust my fears may be groundless, and that as I have no wish on 
earth but to stay in this I: ind to bring as many out of darkness into light as I 
may, so a way may be opened to the question being settled, and for me to re- 
main,as I always to the best of my ability have been, the faithful agent of the 
(hutch Mission: wy Society, Believe me, my dear Sir, yours most faithfully, 

W. Torptry Humpnrey. 


The Rev. W. T. Humpurey, 
Camp of the Lord Bishop, Peroor, en route to Bellary, Oct. 29, 1841. 
Rev. aNd Dear Sin,—I am directed by the right reverend the Lord Bishop to 
acknowledge your letter of the 4th Oct., forwarding to his lordship a copy of 
vour letter to the Rev. Il. Cotterill. 

The Lord Bishop desires me to express his satistaction at the explanation of 
your views, and is led to believe that the doubts entertained of your holding 
heterodox opinions may have originated in the want of that personal inter- 
course with the Madras C.C.C. M.S. which might have given opportunity to 
explain your views on the subject of your letter, which has been discussed. 

That the committee acted on what the members believed to be a point of 
duty his lordship has no doubt, although the regularity of their proceeding is 
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not so clear; but his lordship hopes, that by obtaining for your case the full 
consideration of the Parent Committee C. M.S., and more especially the calm 
judgment of his — the archbishop, your character as a faithful presbyter of 
the church of England will be fully established. 

In the meantime his lordship hopes that you w.ll conduct yourself with 
meckness and moderation, and his lordship begs me to assure you, that whilst 
you are so doing, you may rely on his lordship’s doing all he possibly can do, 
in answer to your appeal to his judgment. 

If you can add anything in explanation of your views with reference to the 
proceedings of M.C.C.C. M.S. of Sept. 29, please to forward the same in 
duplicate as soon as possible to Bellary. 

I remain your obedient servant, LK. J. Jones, 
D. M. Chaplain to the Lord Bishop. 


To tne Rev. E. J. Jones, D.M., Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Madras. 


Mayaveram Shealy, Nov. 11, 1841. 

. » It would be supposed from the former part of the first of the afore- 
mentioned statements, if not from the whole of it, that I objected in foto to the 
permission of the reading of holy writ to a heathen, which is far from being a 
fair representation of my mind, as is, I believe, fully shewn in my reply to 
Mr. Cotterill, a copy of which is in the possession of his lordship, and if re- 
perused, would, I think, shew that whatever may be the impression on the 
minds of the committee, the expression of their first statement is a forced con- 
struction of my view. .... 

Believe me, rev. and dear Sir, yours ever faithfully, 
W. Torptey Humpurey. 


Extract from letter of Secretary M.C.C.C.MLS. of 22nd October, Is 41. 
Adverting to your last letter to Mr. Cotterill, [think it is right I should 
explain that it is not to the bishop, but to the Parent Committee, that the 
recent correspondence has been referred, though, of course, the whole has 
been laid before the bishop. 
(True extract.) Wey beee 


Tue Rev. H. Cotrreriry, Actg. Cler. Sec. M.C.C.CLM.S 
Mayaveram Shealy, Nov. 12, 1841. 

My pear Str,—An expression occurs in Major Browne’s note of the 22nd 
ultimo, which somewhat alters the complexion of the question between me 
and the Committee; and, consequently, makes it necessary that I should take 
notice of it. 

trom the wording of the first resolution of the Committee of September 9, 
and trom your letter which accompanied it, | was led to conclude that the 
object the Committee had in view, by laying the whole matter before the 
Bishop of Madras, was to charge me before my diocesan with unsoundness 
of doctrine. This was so natural a proceeding that I never questioned it for 
a moment, until the receipt of the note above mentioned, from which I learn 
that “ it is not to the bishop, but to the Parent Committee, that the recent 

correspondence has been referred, though, of course, the whole has been laid 
before the bishop.” 

Having judged that the Parent Committee would only act on the ecclesias- 
tical judgment of the bishop, 1 took no steps to explain matters to them be- 
yond the removal of doubt as to the points on which I conceived your letter 
might lead them wrong. 

Yours most truly, W. T. Humpnurey 


The case of the Rev. W. T. Humphrey, Missionary C.M.S., and the cen- 
sures passed upon him by the Madras Corresponding Committee C.M.S., as 
‘uid before His Grace the Archbishop of Cat terbury, and the Parent C.M.S 
by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Madras. 


. . . > . . 
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When Mr. Humphrey addressed the M.C.C.C.M.S. on the same topics, he 
appears to have made, in a manly spirit, a free and unsuspecting statement of 
his views. . . Aware, as he was, that he was sketching out a course somewhat 
different from that usually practised, he had rendered himself liable to a little 
misconception, and had therefore offered to give ‘‘ further information” on 
his views if required. But it will be seen that his letter to M.C.C.C.M.S, 
was received in a manner totally unexpected by Mr. Humphrey; not only 
were his opinions declared summarily to be erroneous and dangerous, but 
a deliberate sentence was recorded and reiterated, to the effect that he was 
unworthy of employment in any mission of the church; not only were his 
plans disapproved by the M.C.C.C.M.S., (which such disapproval was, per- 
haps, the utmost extent to which such a Committee can lawfully proceed, ) 
but his views and plans were declared to render him unworthy of being em- 
ployed in his profession at all, and thus he is threatened with all the evils of 
deprivation, aggravated by the circumstance of his being possibly left desti- 
tute in a foreign land, and all this without any previous reference to the 
diocesan ; on the contrary, he has been expressly told that it is not to the dio- 
cesan, but to the Parent C M.S., that the correspondence has been referred, and 
that the laying the same before the diocesan was not to promote the exercise 
of his episcopal authority, but merely for the information of the diocesan. 
It may fairly be questioned whether, on any pretence whatever, a clergyman 
can be deprived of the privilege of being superintended by his bishop in all 
matters of doctrine and discipline, and whether any attempt at doing so is 


not an extension of the power of ‘* patrons” beyond all known recognised 
principles of the church. 


The questions which arise out of this affair resolve themselves as follows :— 
1. After a candid perusal of Mr. Humphrey’s papers, both his public 
letters and demi-official or public explanation, is he to be considered hetero- 
dox, and therefore unworthy of, or disqualified for, the service of the Church 


of England as a missionary? 

2. Has any committee of a society, which claims to be considered as a 
society of the members of the church of England, any power to pass a 
sentence, which virtually amounts to a deprivation from his cure, on any 
clergyman, without reference to his diocesan. 

The sentence of a committee is a virtual deprivation, because, if entitled to 
any consideration, it must subject the censured to the loss of his means of 
support, which are disbursed by the committee. 

3. Are the opinions and views of the clergy, until they are declared hete- 
rodox by the diocesan, a fit subject of condemnation by a committee? and if 
any doubts are entertained by a committee as to the orthodoxy or heterodoxy 
of a clergyman supported by the Parent Society, are not the committee bound, 
as members of the Church of England, to seek the interference of the diocesan 
and an explanation of doubtful views through the same channel. 

The diocesan cannot now decide the question, because the pre-judgment of 
the M.C.C.C.M.S, prevents his doing so with that unshackled liberty of judg- 
ment which he ought to possess; the fact of the judgment of M.C.C.C.MLS. 
being reiterated without hearkening to the wish expressed for time for expla- 
nation, and, without listening to the disapproval of the committee's proceed- 
ings, Which the diocesan had conveyed, leaves the diocesan unable to act 
otherwise than to protest against the conduct of the committee, on the 
grounds of its having attempted to deprive the Rev. W. T. Humphrey of his 
diocesan’s superintendence and protection. It appears to the diocesan, how- 
ever unintentional, such a line of conduct has been taken ; the consequence 
has been the invasion of the episcopal office. The diocesan hopes that the 
M.C.C.C.M.S. could not have intended to neglect his office altogether, and 
freely acquits them of any intentional disrespect towards himself, but he be- 
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lieves that the M.C.C.C.M.S. acted under erroneous views of the duty of a 
committee ; and the case is now submitted to superior judgment, not only with 
an anxious desire to see the character of a faithful clergyman re- "established, 
but in the hope that the decision which may be given will prevent any irre- 
gularity in future. (Signed) G. T, Mapras. 


Madras, January 25, 1842. 
My pear Mr. Humpurey,—lIt is deeply painful to me to recommence my 
official correspondence with you in this country by having to communicate to 
you resolutions of the Parent Committee, which will bring that correspond- 
encetoaclose. . . 
Yours very sincerely, J. Tucker, Secretary. 
CoMMITTEE OF CoRRESPONDENCE, Nov. 30, 1841. 


The Rev. W. T. Humphrey's letter of September 1, 1841, and the proceed- 
ings of the Corresponding Committee thereupon having been considered, it was 
resolved— 

1. That the Committee record their entire satisfaction at the promptitude 
with which the Corresponding Committee have acted in the painful affair of 
tae Rev. W. IT. Humphrey's letter of September 1, 1841. 

. That the Committee fully concur in opinion with the Corresponding 
Consiaaen that the maintenance of such principles as Mr. Humphrey has 
distinctly avowed, necessarily disqualifies him from labouring in connexion 
with this Society. 

3. That the principles of action to which this Committee more especially 
refer, are, 

(1.) The restriction which Mr. Ilumphrey would place upon the disper- 

sion of the holy Scriptures among the heathen. 

(2.) The reserve which he would practise in declaring the fundamental 

doctrines of Christianity in his preaching to the heathen. 

4... . . They are, therefore, under the painful necessity of declaring 
their conviction that it is impossible for a person to continue in connexion 
with the Society . . . 

5. That the foregoing resolutions be communicated to the Right Reverend 
the Bishop of Madras, and that immediate steps be taken to supply the post 
at Mayaveram held by Mr. Humphrey. 

Extracted from the minutes, 


(Signed) D. Coates, Secretary. 
(True copy) J. Tucker, Secretary. 


To Tug Rev. J. Tucker, B.D., Sec. M.C.C.C.M.S. 

Mayaveram Shealy, Jan. 31, 1842. 
My pear Si1r,— ‘ I feel that I should be disguising the truth, 
and sacrificing the interests of my brethren in the ministry, if I did not pro- 
test in the most explicit manner against the right of any ‘such body as the 
Committee, to censure and to proceed to deprive a clergy man, on grounds 
unquestionably those of doctrine, without the recorded judgment, or, at least, 

the consenting voice of his diocesan. ° 
I remain, my dear Sir, yours ever faithfully, 
W. Tortey Humpnrey. 


To Tue Riout Rev. THE Lorp Bisuor or Mapras. 


My Lorp— .. . I know, my lord, of but one immediate tribunal 
at which I can lawfully be arraigned of heterodox opinions and practices, 
and that tribunal is the bishop of the diocese, or through him to the primate. 

To your lordship’s judgment 1 have long since acknowledged myself ame- 
nable, and perfectly willing to bedirected as your lordship should choose to 
decide. I have been informed that my case has been laid by your lordship 
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before his Grace the Primate of all England, and I therefore do most expli- 
citly protest against the assumed right of the committee of lay and clerical 
persons, either at Madras or Salisbury-square, to sit in judgment in such a 
cause. 
I remain, my lord, your lordship’s most dutiful servant and presbyter. 
V. Torrey Humpnrey, 
To tne Rev. J. Tucker, Secy., M.C.C.C.MLS. 
Mayaveram Shealy, February, 1841. 
My pear Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of yours of the 10th, 
which I received on Saturday. . . 
I feel constrained for the present to postpone my application for the passage 
money home. 
Meanwhile, [ can continue, as at present, to take part in the religious ser- 
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hee vices here until permitted by the bishop to discontinue them. 
7 | Wee I remain, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 
pate (Signed) W. T. Houmpurey. 
at 
i jaa ine 
4 jG a? CHURCHILL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
H ee MEMORIAL OF THE DEAN AND CLERGYMEN OF EXETER TO THE CENTRAL 
Ber COMMITTEE OF THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIATY. 
iz 
ae t We, the undersigned clerical members and friends of the Church Missionary 


Society, residing in the city of Exeter, being deeply anxious for the welfare of the 
society, and ap prehe nsive of any hindrance to its pros perity, beg leave to call 
the attention of the general committee to some recent circumstances which 
they conceive likely to affect those interests to a very serious extent. They 
consider that the simple object professed by the society ts that of bringing 
; home the heathen to the fold of the church; and, therefore, that all reference 
to existing differences and controversies in the church, especially when accom- 
panied with unkind and severe personalities, are foreign to the society's one 
great object, departures from its simplicity, and calculated, in many respects, 
Bees to impair its usefulness. In submitting this remark, your memorialists first 
advert to the speech delivered hy one of vour accredited agents at the anni- 
versary meeting of the socicty’s assoc iation at Leeds, holden in the month of 
June last-—a speech retlecting, in the most ungenerous and unwarranted terms, 
on certain clergymen and members of the church; and, more especially (inas- 
much as the annual re port has given more extensive publicity, together with 
the committce’s implied sanction, to the matter in question), they refer to the 
unkind and uncharitable language employed in the sermon, preac hed at the last 
anniversary, in London, against the same members of our church, whose 
opinions are held up to public opprobrium as being an * antichristian 
malaria,” and “ antichristian leaven,” and ‘ pestilent innovation ;” and who 
are themselves taunted as being ‘* false brethren,” ‘* whose lives are not in har- 
mony with their lips,” who are “ bent on making proselytes rather than con- 
verts’’—on gathering men within the fence of the visible fold, though they be 
not brought into the fellowship of the spiritual flock; men “who put the 
Fathers in the place of the prophets and apostles— the church in the place of 
the Head of the church, the scaffolding of the building, and the sacraments of 
the Sanctifier.” Without entering upon the question of the merits and demerits 
of the persons thus publicly and severely stigmatized, whether the charges be 
true or false, the undersigned must make ‘their solemn protest against the prin- 
ciple of making missionary meetings and publications vehicles of controversy 
pe party feeling ; and, besides this, instruments of rebuke and condemnation 
against any of our brother clergymen. “They conceive that all such practices 
are wholly inconsistent with the designs, and even the very name, of the 
society ; that they offend seriously against Christian charity, tend to foment 
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strife and divisions in the church, answer no really good end, and even amount 
to an unwarrantable assumption of that power and spiritual authority over the 
clergy which is lodged in the bishops, to whom it belongs to expose false doc- 
trine, and rebuke the maintainers of it, and to apply the proper means for its 
correction. Your memorialists do most anxiously hope that speedy and 
effectual steps will be taken by the general committee to prevent the recurrence 
of those sad offences against charity and church membership which have 
called for this respectful but earnest remonstrance ; for they are firmly per- 
suaded that a continuance of such offences must tend to alienate the confidence 
and affection of many valuable clerical and lay members of the society, who 
would eventually be compelled, on conscientious grounds, to withdraw their 
countenance and support from it. 


London, Church Missionary House, Jan. 13, 1843. 

Very Rev. Sir,—The memorial which you did us the favour of forwarding 
from Exeter, ought to have been laid before the committee at their meeting 
on the second Monday of December. It was announced in the paper of pro- 
ceedings laid before the chairman for that day; but, owing to some unac- 
countable mistake, the memorial had been mislaid, and could not be found 
during the sitting of the committee. Thus it was unavoidably deferred tiil 
the next committee meeting, which was held last Monday. It was then read 
to the committee, and I have only waited for an official copy of the resolution 
which was passed, in order to inform you of the result. [I trust that you will 
kindly allow this explanation of the circumstances of the case to plead an 
apology for the delay, which I greatly regret should have taken place. The 
resolution, which I enclose, states the general principle which has guided the 
committee when similar instances have occurred, of exceptions taken to par- 
ticular passages in the annual sermons, or speeches delivered before the 
society. For, notwithstanding the utmost caution on the part of the com- 
mittee in making such arrangements as fall within its province, occasions of 
offence have too often occurred. I will venture to add a few remarks upon 
the particular cases to which the memorial refers, in the hope that they will 
tend to modify, in some measure, the view which has been taken of them. 
Mr. Stowell’s sermon was sent by himself to his diocesan before it was 
printed, and it came to the committee under his lordship’s sanction. Mr. 
Dallas’s address was not made at a public meeting of the society, but at a 
meeting of friends, previous to the public meetings, both at Liverpool and at 
Leeds. A report of it was given in the local newspapers, which, I presume, 
has been the subject of your censure. But we have been assured by a com- 
petent witness who was present that the report was extremely incorrect ; and 
Mr. Dallas has since published the address as a pamphlet, entitled ‘“ The 
Missionary Crisis,” which differs very materially from the report which the 
hewspapers gave. I trust that these explanations will tend to remove all 
ground of dissatisfaction against the conduct of the committee. The course 
of the committee is one of peculiar difficulty in the present day; and I feel 
assured that we shall receive from yourselves and our other friends that can- 
dour and sympathy in judging of our conduct, which we very specially need. 
I have the honour to be, very Rev. Sir, your very faithful servant, 

Henry VENN, 
Honorary Secretary, Church Missionary Socicty. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Exeter, &c. &c. &e. 


Committee, Jan. 9, 1843. 
That the committee beg to return to the memorialists their thanks for the 
expression of their anxiety for the society’s welfare; that with regard to the 
two cases alluded to in the memorial, the committee would observe that they 
lave never regarded themselves as responsible for every sentiment expressed 
cither in the annual sermon printed with their report, or in the speeches of 
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the friends of the society, who kindly and gratuitously advocate its cause; 
that the committee are persuaded that any attempt to impose restrictions 
upon their advocates, or to express any formal judgment upon what may have 
been spoken or written by them would amount to that very “ unwarrantable 
assumption of power and spiritual authority over the clergy,” which the 
memorial deprecates ; and that, while the committee would not shrink from 
an uncompromising profession of the distinctive principles by which the 
society’s proceedings have ever been characterized, they would also express 
their entire concurrence in the general principle, that “ missionary meetings 
should not become the vehicles of controversy.” 
(Extracted from Minutes.)* 
D. Coates, Secretary, C.M.S. 
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THE WELSH BISHOPRICS. 
TO THE HONOURABLE THE COMMONS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED, 


The humble petition of the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the 
University of Oxford, 

Suewetu,— That your petitioners earnestly deprecate the intended union 
of the ancient sees of Bangor and St. Asaph, under the provisions of an act 
pete in the 6th and 7th vears of the reign of his late majesty King Wil- 
iam IV., intituled “‘ An Act for carrying into effect the Reports of the Com- 
missioners appointed to consider the state of the Established Church in 
England and Wales, with reference to ecclesiastical duties, revenue, and 
patronage.” 

Your petitioners do not forget that the proposed union was recommended 
to your honourable house by very high authority ; and recommended as a part 
of a large and general measure, with a view to the greater efficiency of the 
established church, both in England and Wales, and they are deeply sensible 
of the duty and necessity of providing an increased number of bishops to 
superintend the greatly increased population of some of the English dioceses. 

But if the union of the two sees was suggested rather by a lively sense of 
this duty, than by the actual circumstances of the church in North Wales, 
your petitioners entertain the most serious doubts whether the increased 
necessities of other districts supply a just reason for depriving those dioceses 
of their long-inherited advantages. 

And when they further advert to the extent of the two dioceses, the im- 
pediments to communication, the actual amount, and the progressive increase 
of their population ; to the many centuries during which they have enjoyed 
the benefit of separate episcopal superintendence, and to the existing difficulties 
in their spiritual state which cannot but increase their need of such superintend- 
ence, your petitioners desire humbly to express to your honourable house 
their conviction that the consolidation of the two sees will very injuriously 
affect the true interests of the church of Christ in that portion of the kingdom, 
and that the injury will not be justified by anticipated benefits in other 
places. 

Your petitioners therefore pray your honourable house to take such mea- 
sures as to your wisdom shall seem fit, for preventing the union of the sees of 
St. Asaph and Bangor, and particularly for procuring the repeal of so much 
of the act of the 6th and 7th years of the reign of King William IV., chap. 77, 
as provides for the union of those ancient dioceses. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 
Given at our Ilouse of Convocation, under our common seal, &c. &c. Ke. 


* Hence it appears that the society is not responsible for the doctrines of its paid 
officers at home, nor for those circulated in its own publications, over which it has 
undisputed controul ; but it is responsible for the doctrines of its missionaries abroad, 
even wher the colonial bishop gives them his sanction. —Ep. 
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Tue following petition against the proposed union of the sees of St. Asaph 
and Bangor was presented to the House of Lords on Thursday evening by the 
Lord High Steward, in the absence of his Grace the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity :— 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, IN PARLIAMENT 
ASSEMBLED. 


The humble petition of the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the 
University of Cambridge, 
Suewetu,—That your petitioners regard with great concern and fear of 
evil consequences the provision of an act passed in the 6th and 7th years of 
the reign of his late Majesty King William the Fourth, entitled, “An Act for 
carrying into effect the Reports of the Commissioners appointed to consider 
the state of the Established Church in England and Wales, with respect to 
Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues, so far as they refer to Episcopal Dioceses, 
Revenues, and Patronages,” whereby it is proposed, under certain circum- 
stances, to unite in one bishopric the present sees of St. Asaph and Bangor. 
Your petitioners are deeply impressed with the inestimable value of the 
government of the church by bishops: they are persuaded, moreover, that to 
the clergy and people of Wales the benefits of episcopal superintendence and 
encouragement, and the advantages arising from the residence of their bishops, 
are at all times peculiarly important, and especially at the present time, when, 
as your petitioners are informed, the number of churches and clergy in that 
part of the kingdom, as well as the population, is greatly increasing. Your 
petitioners cannot abstain from expressing their fears that the value of epis- 
copal government for North Wales will be grievously impaired, if the whole 
of that extensive region, possessing its peculiar difficulties, be placed under a 
single diocesan. 
Your petitioners, deeply lamenting the extent to which dissent from the 
church of England prevails in Wales, conceive that the local feelings which 
have contributed to that unhappy state of things will probably be materially 


aggravated by the suppression of one of the ancient sees of the church in ~ 


Wales, and the transfer of a portion of the ecclesiastical revenue of that 
country to the service of other parts of the kingdom, as is understood to be 
contemplated. 

Your petitioners apprehend that this suppression of one of the very few 
bishoprics of an ancient and religious Christian nation, and the alienation of 
the funds hitherto dedicated to its maintenance, will be felt by the inhabitants 
of Wales to be peculiarly mortifying when they compare this proceeding with 
the earnest desire which has been shewn in the church of England to overcome 
all difficulties in order to establish bishoprics in countries recently colonized or 
Christianized. 

Your petitioners conceive that peculiar care should be taken to avoid any 
procedure which may revive or excite, between one part and another of the 
population of these isles, feelings of estrangement connected with differences of 
race or history ; but they fear that occasion might be given for such feelings by 
& measure which might seem to some persons to shew a disregard for the 
religious welfare, dignity, and reasonable claims of the principality of Wales. 

Your petitioners earnestly pray, therefore, that the provision above referred 
to, of the before-mentioned act, may be altered; and they trust that the two 
ancient bishoprics of North Wales being preserved to future ages, the divine 
blessing will be bestowed upon the care thus taken for the religious interests 
and mutual good will of her Majesty's subjects. 


And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &c. 
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CHURCH RATES. 


TO THE HONOURABLE THE COMMONS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED, 


The humble petition of the undersigned inhabitants of Newport, in the 
Isle of Wight, 


Suewetu, — That your petitioners approach your honourable house with 
their earnest prayer for relief from the grievances to which they are subjected 
by reason of the defective and anomalous state of the law in the matter of 
church rate. 

Nearly six years have now elapsed since a rate was last obtained for the 
parochial exigences of the church at Newport. During this interval, the 
numerous applications for a rate, whether required for the necessary repair of 
the edifice, or for the payment of those other expenses which the law requires 
the churchwardens to defray, have been successively rejected by the majority 
of votes in vestry, although each of these applications has been attended with 
every legal requisite, both as to form and object, and have in some instances 
been made under the special monition of the ordinary. The church, thus left to 
neglect, became gradually dilapidated, until, in the autumn of the last year, 
it was altogether closed; and although the churchwardens have, at their indi- 
vidual risk and cost, effected’ such absolutely requisite reparations as have ad- 
mitted of its being reopened for the celebration of the services, yet your 
petitioners cannot but consider this act of private expenditure as merely serving 
a temporary purpose. Further expenses of a more or less serious amount must 
be from time to time incurred, and no proceeding is at present known whereby 
the provision of funds for such expenses can be legally enforced. 

Your petitioners are indeed aware of a solemn announcement of law which 
has recently emanated from one of the highest judicial authorities, declaring 
that the repair of the fabric of the church is a duty which the parishioners as 
a body “ are compellable to perform—not a mere voluntary act, but one of which 
they have no more power to throw off the burthen than that of the repair of 
bridges and highways’—but the complaint of your petitioners is, that where a 
majority of parishioners in vestry refuse to make a rate, no practical means 
are known to exist, whereby the law thus declared can be carried into effect. 
Several suits have been instituted with this object in view; but no one has 
arrived at a successful termination. Opinions of eminent counsel have been 
taken, but they have in no wise sufficed to point out a mode of procedure 
whereby the asserted law may be enforced. Your petitioners have thus before 
them the constant prospect of the church being reduced to a state of dilapida- 
tion and decay; or, should they attempt to compel its legal preservation by 
legal means, they must embark in a course of most expensive and dubious liti- 
gation, not with the prospect of enforcing an acknowledged right by an 
acknowledged mode of process, but in order to try experiments in the dark, the 
benefit of which, if perchance successful in establishing law, would be reaped 
by the nation at large, while the great risk of discomfiture, and the certainty of 
heavy expense, would be borne by a few individuals alone. 

Your petitioners respectfully offer these statements and considerations to the 
attention of your honourable house, doubting not that your honourable house 
will feel the great national importance of an end being put to this state of tem- 
porizing uncertainty, whereby parochial feuds are engendered and sustained, 
and churches left to dilapidation and ruin. Whether the provision of funds for 
the maintenance of the consecrated fabrics, as well as for the celebration of the 
services within them, shall rest on the principles at present declared to be law, or 
whether any alteration be therein expedient, is a question on which your 
petitioners abstain from offering an opinion. They confine themselves to the 
humble prayer, that, whatsoever the wisdom of parliament may in this respect 
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decide, your honourable house will be pleased at all events to adopt such 
measures as shall give real efficiency to the law, by providing a clear practical 
mode, whereby it may be carried into effect. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 





Tue following is the nature of the return required by the House of Com- 
mons :— 


Ist. Date at which every church-rate, or rate for the purpose of the church- 
rate, has been made within the last two years. 

2nd. Gross amount of rate. 

3rd. Value at which the property has been assessed to the church-rate. 

4th. Rate per pound of the church-rate on the property assessed. 

5th. Amount of church-rate collected. 

6th. Amount derived from all funds, other than church-rates, supplied in 
aid thereof. 

7th. Amount spent in repairing the fabric of the church. 

8th. Cases in which vestries have refused, or by any form of proceeding 
declined, to grant a church-rate. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EDUCATION OF THE 
POOR IN THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH, 


Tue monthly meeting of the general committee took place on the 8th of 
February. His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, President, in the chair. 
A large number of very urgent applications for assistance in building, fitting 
up, and enlarging school-rooms, came under consideration, and the following 
grants were agreed to:—East Winch, 25/.; Belton, 25/.; Sandford, 251. ; 
Greenham, 20/.; Derry Hill, Calne, 30/.; Bilston, 50/.; Broadwinsor, 601. ; 
Lovington, 351.; Westerleigh, 207. ; Miserden, 5/.; Crookham, 25/. ; Oughti- 
bridge, 15/.; Bishport, 5/.; Birkenhead, 501. ; Thame, 10/. ; Idle, 25/. ; Chester, 
St. Mary, for an infant school, 10/., and for a girl's school, 12/.; Bures, 301. ; 
Coates, 20/. ; Haslington, 157; Newport, (Salop,) 30/.; and Membury, 15/. . 

In several of the above cases, grants had been previously voted, but the diffi- 
culties with which the promoters of the undertaking had to contend rendered 
further aid indispensable. 

Encouragement was also given to the Rev. A. Hutton and the Rev. J. Hand- 
forth to open for daily instruction two large school-rooms at Ashton-under- 
Lyne, which had hitherto been used only upon Sundays. 

The Rev. J. Sinclair gave notice, that having been appointed to a laborious 
pastoral charge, he would be under the necessity of resigning his oe 
as secretary. Tis grace the president expressed in strong terms his regret 
that the society were about to lose Mr. Sinclair's services, and it was resolved 
that a sub-committee should make inquiries, and examine testimonials, with the 
view of recommending the most efficient candidate for the office. _ 

Applications for organizing masters were received from the Ripon and the 
Essex Boards of Education. er 

The secretary reported that the Rev. H. Hopwood, by direction of the 
Bishop of Salisbury, had commenced a tour of inspection in that diocese. 


CHURCH MATTERS. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER ON NATIONAL EDUCATION, TO THE 
RIGHT HON. SIR JAMES GRAHAM, BART., BY THE REV. R. 
BURGESS, B.D., RECTOR OF UPPER CHELSEA. 


Sin,—-. . . . The national education question properly belongs to that 
department of state over which you so ably preside, and the carrying out of 
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any legislative measures devolves upon the committee of privy council of which 
you are an ex-officio member; and if any of the facts I have been able to 
collect, and the inferences to be drawn from them, should be found worthy 
of attention, you, sir, are in a position, from your two-fold official capacity’, 
to make them useful. . 

In little more than ten years after the formation of the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, nearly five thousand children were in the course of 
education in London and its vicinity, most of them clothed, many boarded, and 
some apprenticed. In 1750 upwards of sixteen hundred charity schools had 
been erected in England and Wales, in which about forty thousand children 
were receiving Christian instruction. ‘These schools were all established by 
the church, and liberally assisted by the Socicty. In 1784 the Rev. Mr. 
Stock and Mr. Raikes brought forward their plan for establishing Sunday- 
schools, and the Society almost exhausted its resources in promoting those 
valuable institutions; so that if those who affirm that the dissenters: set the 
example of promoting education among the poor and industrious classes will 
be at the trouble to go back to the beginning of the present century, they will 
find that the church, and not the dissenting bodies had paid the first attention 
to the subject.—-pp. 5,6. . . . . 

Allow me now, Sir, to glance at the proceedings of the last four years, as 
those will materially affect the measures which remain for the consideration 
of the Committee of Countvil on Education. 

When that committee was appointed in 1838, great alarm was felt through- 
out the church lest certain schemes of education which had been advocated by 
a society simultaneously formed should be carried into effect ; and that alarm 
was increased when the plan of a normal school was put forth by the committee 
of Privy Council. . . . The public demonstration against this scheme 
(the philosophy of which is more fully developed in the evidence given 
before Lord Kerry’s committee, in 1835) was so loud and general that it was 
found expedient to abandon it; and there was a period, Sir, (it is little more 
than three years ago) when the committee of council in which you now sit 
by virtue of your high office was not able to carry out its own measures. 
‘ . « The point upon which Lord Brougham and his friends declare 
themselves to be irretrievably defeated is this—whether or not the people 
shall have secular instruction in which all sects can join, and leave the im- 
portant task of spiritua! instruction to their several religious teachers. Such 
a combined plan of union in education Lord John Russell declared to be im- 
practicable, and the obstacle to carrying such a plan into effect is THE 
cuurcH. The next measure attempted by the Committee of Privy Council 
was the appointing of inspectors, whose duty it should be, without any refer- 
ence to the church authorities, to inspect and report upon all schools aided by 
grants of public money—that is to say, aided by some portion of the 30,000/. 
voted by Parliament for that purpose. The Committee of the National 
Society published their disapproval of this measure, but, at the same time, 
left the clergy free to act as each might think best in his own case. Many 
who had accepted aid from the public treasury in order to build new schools, 
returned it to the Committee of Council; and the instances were rare where 
a clergyman availed himself of a grant, coupled, as it was, with the condition 
of admitting the inspector. . . ..—pp. 6—9. 

It was not found practicable to engage the bishops to recommend an in- 
spector to the clergy who derived his authority solely from a board of laymen 
liable to change with every change of administration, and which might ulti- 
mately be composed of persons hostile to the established church. The Com- 
mittee of Privy Council again yielded to the force of public opinion expressed 
through the church, and it was agreed to give to the two archbishops a veto 
upon the inspector’s appointment. . . .—p. 10. 

Before I proceed to notice some practicable mode by which the intervention 
of government may effectually promote public education, I beg leave to call 
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your attention to a statistical view of the question, and to what has already 
been effected chiefly through the instrumentality of the church availing herself 
of the voluntary efforts of her members. 

The population of England and Wales (to which I intend to confine my 
observations) was, according to the census of 1841, calculated to be 15,901,981; 
it may now be taken in round numbers at 16,000,000....... We have 
at present 3,680,000 children of all classes in England and Wales between 
the ages of three and thirteen ; one-third must be deducted at once from this 
gross number on account of children of the superior and middle classes, and 
of those who cannot fairly be considered as subjects for a state provision or 
for private benevolence ; and this reduces the number to 2,453,334, for which, 
upon this mode of calculating, public schools should be provided. 

The estimate made by the Manchester Statistical Society is something less ; 
in a population of 533,000, (contained in five great towns,) the number of 
children of the working classes from the age of three to thirteen, for whom 
daily education should be provided, was, according to that society’s enumera- 
tion, (after deducting one-third on account of superior and private schools,) 
80,050. Now, applying this practical calculation to the whole of our popu- 
lation, we shall have 2,403,002 children for our public schools: a result 
which does not materially differ from the number above mentioned. The 
entire population of a country is considered by economists to be receiv- 
ing instruction when three-twentieths of the whole are in the elementary 
public schools. In Denmark, for instance, where the population is 2,000,000, 
278,500 children are found in the daily public schools, which, allowing for 
sickness, supposes 300,000 to be in the course of education. So that if 6.66 
of an entire population be under elementary instruction provided by public 
means, the most perfect theory of an educated people as to quantity would 
be carried out. Now three-twentieths of our present population would be 
2,400,000, the number which nearly coincides with that resulting from other 
sources of calculation. .. .—pp. 12—14. 

The interference with primary instruction in our manufacturing and popu- 
lous districts, where there are no compulsory laws or regulations respecting 
school attendance, must be much greater than that in Prussia; and if in that 
country, which is generally appealed to as our example, there cannot be se- 
cured more than one in every nine three-eighths inhabitants for the public 
schools, we cannot expect, with our institutions, and various causes operating, 
to secure more than one in twelve ;. in smaller towns and in rural districts it 
will be more. . . . The facts, as ascertained by official inquiries, stand thus : 

The Rev. John Allen visited 150 schools in the mining districts of the 
counties of Durham and Northumberland, the ages of the children were 
commonly under twelve ; a few stay at home till fourteen, but it is very rarely 
that a pitman’s son can be found at a day school after nine. 

Mr. Seymour Tremenheere reports that in a population of 51,500, only 1086 
boys and 528 girls were receiving instruction in the common day schools of 
the working classes....In a population of 85,000, he found 8026 children 
of the working classes totally uneducated at day schools... . 

The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, in his report to the Committee of Council 
on the state of elementary education in Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and several other places in Lancashire, states that he visited 195 schools. 
“The monitors are generally boys of ten or eleven years of age, &c. The 
children, often before the age of ten, almost always before twelve, are removed 
from school to labour, when they have only been two years, or a year, or six 
months, at school.”. .. .—pp. 15, 16. 

From these facts, collected from different parts of the kingdom, it is elear 
that the educational period for the working classes ends at twelve years old, 
and often much earlier...... The period devoted to education does not ex- 
tend in this country to ten years, but is limited between the ages of four and 
twelve. Taking, therefore, the educational period at eight years, a reduction 
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of six per cent. (as will appear from comparing the population returns of 1821) 
must be made upon the twenty-three per cent., which is the estimated propor- 
tion of children between three and thirteen years of age; the number of 
2,400,000 will thus be reduced to about 1,800,000—i. e., something more 
than one in ten inhabitants, the number to be admitted into the public school, 

. «+ Permit me now, Sir, to present you with a tabular view of the preced- 
ing calculations :—Population of England and Wales, 16,000,000. 1. Total 
number of children between the ages of three and thirteen, twenty-three per 
cent., 3,680,000 ; one-third of those provided for without any public inter- 
vention, and allowing for casualties, 1,226,666; maximum number for which 
public education should be provided, reckoning the educational period to be 
ten years, 2,453,334. 2. Total number of children between the ages of four 
and twelve, the period actually allotted for daily instruction, seventeen per 
cent., 2,720,000 ; deduct one-third for private schools, 906,666—1,813,334 ; 
allowance for a stated absence of ten per cent., 181,333; number for which 
daily instruction should be provided, 1,632,001.—pp. 17—19. 

Up to the month of May, 1842, the total number of church schools in Eng- 
land and Wales were, Daily schools, 11,908; Sunday schools, 6135 ; total, 
18,043. Daily scholars, 674,626; Sunday scholars, 444,321 ; total, 1,118,947. 

In addition to the above, many schools have been built by private indivi- 
duals, also by the Committee of Council, and the different diocesan boards of 
education, assisted by local contributions, to which the National Society has 
not made grants.... 

In the education returns of 1833, it was found that the dissenters had estab- 
lished 925 schools, including 58 infant schools, containing 51,822 daily scholars. 
Supposing the dissenters to have increased their schools in the same proportion 
as the church since the above returns were made, we may estimate their pre- 
sent number of scholars at 70,000; these added to the 674,626 in church schools, 
would give us 744,626 daily scholars... ...I am now enabled to lay before 
you, in another tabular form, the present state of daily instruction, and the 
national deficiency in point of quantity with religious distinction :—Number of 
daily scholars in church schools, as ascertained by the National Society, 
674,626 ; in other church schools, not returned to the society, and estimated 
on the returns of 1833, 75,000; total of daily scholars in connexion with the 
established church, 749,626. In dissenters’ schools, estimated on the returns 
of 1833, 70,000; in other schools supposed to be in connexion with dissenters, 
25,000; total of daily scholars in connexion with dissenting bodies, 95,000 ; 
sum total of daily scholars, 844,626. Leaving a deficiency in 1,600,000 of 
755,374 children receiving no daily instruction!—pp, 21—23. 

1 have yet to exhibit the state of education with reference to religious dis- 
tinction. In connexion with the established church: daily scholars, accord- 
ing to the National Society’s general inquiry, 674,626; daily scholars in 
schools not returned to the inquiry, estimated at 75,000; Sunday scholars 
additional, 444,321; Total in church schools, 1,193,947. In connexion with 
the dissenters : daily scholars, according to the parliamentary returns of 1833, 
with allowance for increase since that period, 70,000; daily scholars in 
schools built by private individuals, or by grants from the Committee of 
Council, 25,000; Sunday scholars, after deducting for duplicate entries, 
550,000; total in schools of dissenters, 645,000. 

The children in union workhouse schools, estimated at 50,000, are not 
included in the above enumeration. 

But, Sir, it is constantly alleged that the instruction which is given in our 
national and parochial schools is of avery inferior and insufficient description 
...+ First, it is well to know the materials upon which the teacher has to 
work. In the National Society's central school, at Westminster, where 
elementary instruction is now carried as far as we can hope to see it in similar 
schools, the average time of the children remaining there does not exceed one 
year. In the schools of my own parish, not reckoned among the least attrac- 
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tive, and containing from three to four hundred children, the average time is 
eleven months and two weeks. .. . If this be the true state of the case, that we 
have only possession of the minds of the children sent to our national schools 
for one or two years. ... What more can reasonably be expected than the 
rudiments of Christianity, and a few lessons of elementary instruction ?—pp. 
25—28. 


Estimate of the number of schools required for, and the expense of giving 
daily instruction to 1,600,000 children. 


The average number of scholars in the 11,908 daily schools in connexion 
with the church is fifty-seven each. In the public schools in Prussia the 
average is ninety-five, and one teacher for every seventy-eight scholars.—p. 
29. 

The church is now known to supply 11,908 schools, the great majority 
being in village parishes and the smaller towns. ‘The daily schools of dis- 
senters may be estimated at 1000, thus leaving 4834 schools, principally of 
the larger class, to be established. It would require at least one million of 
the public money to meet more than an equal sum to be raised by private 
contributions before this requisite number of schools could be built ; for they 
cannot be estimated at an average cost of less than four hundred and fifty 
pounds each. I have not taken into account the 6135 church Sunday-schools, 
for it is probable that only a small proportion of them are separate buildings. 
For the same reason I omit in this estimate the Sunday-schools of dissenters, 
who generally make use of their chapels for that purpose. 

Again: the average cost of each scholar all over England is 11s. 2d. per 
annum..... Now the annual cost of educating 1,600,000 children at 11s. 2d. 
each would amount to 893,333/.; and suppose two-fifths to be made up by 
the children’s payments, we should have to deduct 357,332/., thereby leaving 
536,000/, to be annually supplied out of the public funds, or by private bene- 
volence—226,000/. is at this time supplied annually by the benevolence of 
churchmen for instructing 674,626 children, for the government has not 
yet assisted in maintaining schools ; and if to this be added three-fifths of the 
cost of instructing the 75,000 additional scholars supposed to be inchurch schools 
not returned to the National Socicty’s inquiry, to say nothing of the expense 
of Sunday-schools, it will appear that not less than 251,000/. per annum is 
supplied by the voluntary contributions of churchmen towards the cost of 
public education... . I venture to affirm that if four or five thousand schools 
were erected with the concurrence and co-operation of the clergy, and were 
thrown upon the congregations for three-fifths of the annual expense of 
maintenance ; that not more than 100,000/. per annum need be voted by 
Parliament for sustaining throughout England and Wales a sufficient number 
of schools for the poor. 1 therefore conclude that a grant of 1,000,000/. for 
school-building, and an annual supply of 100,000/. for school maintenance 
and improvement, would, with the co-operation of the church, provide a sufli- 
cient national education.—pp. 29—32. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS’ BILL. 


Ture long-promised bill for the regulation of the Ecclesiastical Courts of 
this country has been brought forward—the result of many a year's 
deliberation, and of the combined wisdom of different administrations, 
each availing itself of the means of information peculiarly accessible 
—which would be, if fairly sought, all that the country holds; and 
this, it were to be hoped, in entire freedom from those interests, and 
prejudices, and party feelings, which too often turn aside the course of 
legislative and legitimate improvement. 


Von. XXUL—March, 1843. 2A 
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The bill is long and complicated. It embraces a greater variety of 
subjects and affects a larger number of interests than commonly falls to 
the lot of a single act of parliament. 

The extent of its provisions and the importance of the subjects on 
which it treats, independent of the attention it has already excited in 
the kingdom, entitle it to very serious attention. 7 

It seems very doubtful whether the consequences likely to ensue 
upon the passing of such a measure as this can have been duly appre- 
ciated by those under whose auspices it is said to have been brought 
forward, But as the interest which we take in it is associated rather 
with the objects to be attained than the means by which their attainment 
is sought, and, as these are more likely to be intelligible than a minute 
examination of details, and the machinery by which they are to be 
accomplished, (with some of which we may as well at once acknow- 
ledge not only our ignorance, but our entire inability to understand 
them,) we shall, for the present at least, content ourselves with a 
general view of the nature and design of the bill— the more so, seeing 
that should it pass into a law in anything like the shape in which it 
now appears before us, it will be no credit to a statute-book already 
not without its imperfections. 

There appear to be three main objects contemplated by the bill in 
question ; but before we proceed to the inquiry connected with them, 
short as it may be, and intelligible as we hope to make it, many causes 
may account for errors. To make any act of parliament intelligible 
to an ordinary understanding is not an easy matter, clothed as its pro- 
visions must be with a phraseology peculiarly its own ; but it has some- 
times occurred to us, and we regret that the remark should be required 
on the present occasion, that a studied ambiguity of expression is 
adopted, which has no necessity to plead, and which, considering the 
difficulty that attends such subjects at all times, is, when avoidable, not 
free from blame, If at any time it be designed, it is wholly without 
excuse. 

As it is not our intention to go into a detailed examination of the 
clauses of this bill on the present occasion, and as, possibly, ere the 
time for the discharge of any such unpleasant duty can arrive, some of 
the evil may have been corrected, we will, without further preface, 
proceed to the consideration of its general tenour and the objects it 
professes to have in view. 

These, as we have already observed, are three— 

Ist. The severance ofall matters ecclesiastical from those which are 
of a civil nature. 

2nd. ‘The reduction of diocesan and the abolition of all inferior 
courts. 

3rd. The substitution of salaries for fees, and the establishment of a 
fee fund throughout the kingdom. 

Our leading objection to the measure is in principle that it designs 
to do either too much or too little, and therefore will, probably, at 
last, do nothing at all. 

The first of the objects of this measure is one that tempts to a pro- 
longed discussion. What is proposed by the bill in question, in 
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virtue and apparent extension of acts for the improvement of church, 
or, more properly, clerical discipline, is to establish two. courts in 
London—the one a Queen’s Court, under the title of the Court of 
Arches, for the adjudication of all civil matters, but which, judging 
from the tenour of the bill, is to be mainly a court of testamentary 
jurisdiction, and which, in earlier projected measures of a like nature, 
was to be called, with more propriety, “ Her Majesty’s Court of Pro- 
bate ;”” and secondly, the Court of the Vicar General of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, which is to take cognizance of those matters which are 
more properly ecclesiastical or spiritual ; such as are technically de- 
scribed as being instituted pro salute anime. 

But the discussion of this question, and of the theory involved in 
it, is beyond our present purpose ; indeed, a consideration of the prin- 
ciple—-viz., “the severance of matters which are in their nature 
spiritual, or purely ecclesiastical, from those which are of a temporal 
or acivil character; the extent to which this should be attempted, 
the expediency, the possibility, indeed, of effecting it, considering the 
mixed nature of our constitution; and its bearing upon the moral 
character of the nation, might well occupy a small volume. Enough 
for our present purpose that the attempt, in so far as it is made, is so 
made only to shew that it cannot be accomplished. Pure eccle- 
siastical discipline there is none—none effected, none even fairly at- 
tempted, for the substitution of the Right Hon. John Nicholl, for the 
Right Hon. Sir Herbert Jenner, the Vicar General of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, for the Dean of the Arches, with the personal aid of 
the archbishop himself, when—we blush while we recite the passage, 
when not interested by the exercise of his patronage in the result of the 
investigation—is really but one of those fictions in which men learned 
in the law are said to delight. In fact, the tribunal is in no sense 
clerical, but lay ; and as, following the example of the recent Church 
Discipline Acts, the appeal is to the Judicial Committee of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Privy Council, the whole proceeding has as little of an eccle- 
siastical character as may consist with the title of the bill, which is 
at once elaborate, qualified, complicated, and obscure: “ A Bill for 
carrying into effect, with modifications, certain of the recommendations 
contained in the General Report of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the practice and jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts 
of England and Wales, and for otherwise altering and amending the 
law in certain matters ecclesiastical.” 

Upon the matters left for adjudication before the bishops’ court, and 
the means of adjudicating them which are also left, we may offer a 
few words by-and-by ; at present, the single point to which we are 
directing attention is the constitution of the two courts for the distinet 
purposes of ecclesiastical and civil cognizance. Not only is the court 
of a layman established for purely spiritual purposes, as it never was 
before within the memory of man, or, as we believe, in the history of the 
country, with an ultimate appeal to men, the majority of whom may 
not only be laymen, but need not even be members of the church of 
Kngland; but, as if a bad example once sect were always to be fol- 
lowed, it is declared by the one hundred and twenty-ninth clause of the 
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bill, that the archbishop may, in any of the cases now under con- 
sideration, and must in some (viz., where he is patron of any prefer- 
ment held by the party accused), appoint as commissioners three 
persons, two of whom, if we rightly read the clause, may be serjeants- 
at-law, or barristers-at-law, and this for the trial of a matter purely 
spiritual, On even acursory perusal of the bill, two anomalies are 
apparent :—one is found in the simple provision that the judge of the 
Court of Arches shall be in all time tocome a member of the church of 
England. Now, believing that a sounder principle cannot be main- 
tained than that which our ancestors bequeathed to us, and we have 
abandoned—viz., that to be a member of the church should be a neces- 
sary qualification for holding office in the state, we entirely approve of 
this declaration touching the judge of her Majesty’s Court of Arches; and 
hope that all who shall succeed the present dean (Serus in Coelum re- 
deat) may be as good churchmen as we trust Sir Herbert Jenner himself 
is; but that abates nothing of the incongruity. And we refer to this, as 
to the next instance also, only to shew how feeble is the attempt (how, 
at the very outset, it is abandoned) to accomplish the object professedly 
arrived at—viz., the severance of ecclesiastical from civil matters. Ifthe 
dean of the Arches is to be the judge of the Queen’s Court, having cog- 
nizance of civil matters only, why require him to be what none of the 
judges of the courts of common law have need to be? The other 
illustration is afforded by the eighty-seventh clause, where it is de- 
clared “ that it shall be lawful for the Court of Arches, and it is to be 
thereby empowered, to proceed at the suit of any person whomsoever, 
to decree and enforce the separation of parties within the prohibited 
decrees of consanguinity or affinity, living and cohabiting together 
without lawful and valid marriage.” If there be a matter of a spiritual 
nature, and where we may suppose the very form of the proceeding 
must inevitably be of that character, whether the object of correction be 
clerical or lay, it is surely this, yet it is to belong to the civil, and not the 
ecclesiastical judge. And why? Possibly—we can but conjecture, for 
no reason is assigned—it may be because some civil right is collaterally, 
contingently, or ultimately involved in the proceeding. But so it is 
in many other instances; and if we were to examine the subject 
with the minuteness to which we are tempted, so it is more or less 
remotely in all; for the theory ou such examination would be found 
to be as fallacions as the means for sustaining it are anomalous. 
‘To complete that anomaly, in the present instance, all this, by a 
beautiful arrangement in the bill, may come to be heard before the 
judge of the High Court of Admiralty, (who, therefore, must also be a 
member of the church of England,) and who, moreover, may have 
to do all the work of the dean of the Arches without any other re- 
muneration than the bright reward of 1202. per annum for a clerk, 
We have already alluded to the borrowing of the title of the Court 
of Arches, to which may be added the retaining of that of the judge, 
the ecclesiastical title of a temporal judge. Historical recollections 


are agreeable, and this may be a reason for it; but any other it 
would be hard to find, 


Phe second apparent object of the bill which we mentioned was 
the removal of the county courts, This is to be done professedly by 
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reason of their incompetency ; but it is in reality done only so far as 
to make what is said to be incompetent now more incompetent still ; 
and though it be anticipating, we must add, that whatever of useful- 
ness, or even of life, might otherwise be left to these courts, the esta- 
blishment of the proposed fee fund will effectually destroy. 

In the first place, all contentious jurisdiction is to be removed from 
them. It may be that the term “ contentious’ is, to experienced 
lawyers, as intelligible as it is familiar; but we should like to see such 
a definition of it as would obviate the necessity of a whole series 
of decisions before it may be practically ascertained. Another schedule 
to the act would not be thrown away upon it. 

‘or certain purposes these courts are still to have existence. What 
those purposes are is not, indeed, very clearly explained; they are, 
however, to unite in the county that which has gone asunder in the 
metropolis ; since, retaining their ecclesiastical character for ecclesias- 
tical purposes, they are to be Branch Registries of the Testamentary 
Court in London, it being proposed to give them authority to issue 
grantsof probate and administration in common form,where the personal 
property of a person dying within their respective jurisdictions shall 
not exceed the sum of 300/.—dying, in itinere, on a visit, as far re- 
moved as the extent of the kingdom will admit from his home, his 
family, and the property to be administered. And why under that 
particular amount? ‘There is no principle in it; that indeed is, we 
believe, acknowledged ; but a boundary line was wanted, so it was laid 
there. But this having been the subject of observation in other 
quarters, we desire only to allude to it in connexion with a more 
interesting portion of the subject. It has been stated (of course it is that 
of which we can have no personal experience, though we can well 
understand the explanation) that no court can be competent to transact 
business in common form which is not possessed of contentious juris- 
diction. But of this latter these courts are deprived. Again, it has been 
stated that almost all questions of difficulty arising in what is called 
business in common form, are found in those of small property. But 
they are those which alone are intrusted to them. ‘There is yet a graver 
matter for consideration, and it is this: How, by any possibility, is a 
question of a disputed will to be tried when arising in a remote part of 
the kingdom, and the property is of such limited amount? — It is trans- 
ferred to the Court of Arches; but the parties in the country know not 
the existence of such a court; they cannot find their way thither—if they 
could, the little property in question will not sustain the weight or survive 
the length of the investigation, and thus the shutting of the door of the 
county court is a positive denial of justice to the humble suitor; and 
that which is a denial of justice to one, is the reward of injustice to 
another. The only remedy will be to try such questions before a 
County Court, Quarter Session, or Assizes, as the case, may be— 
and why not? As a civil court, it can take as good cognizance 
of the subject matter as the Court of Arches, and it is nigh at hand. 
We know of no possible objection to it but this—that it will lead to 
such a weakening of the diocesan courts as must speedily end in their 
extinction ; though for certain purposes, albeit not very clearly defined, 
their existence is provided for by this very bill. Their real value, if 
carefully ascertained, were they well regulated, would not be small ; 
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but another point remains to be considered, which is, that of the 
substitution of salaries for fees, and the establishment of a fee fund. 

Now, with the imperfect knowledge we possess, the single object 

tly contemplated by the framers of this act, is to raise a 
fund for the compensation of mere sinecurists by a scanty, di- 
minished, insufficient remuneration of valuable labour. We have no 
room for specification or detail; a glance at the schedule is enough. 
The principle on which judges are rightly paid by salary is in- 
applicable to persons in several of the stations included in the schedule 
to this act ; especially when, as in the present instance, the amount of 
the labour under the working of a new system cannot, with any 
accuracy, be ascertained. 

The great error of the bill is its want of principle, pulling down and 
leaving down, theoretic legislation; it proves that the fever of reform 
has not yet subsided. A less violent and sweeping change of what 
has existed for so many centuries would have been far better. The 
— removal of inferior jurisdictions, which are comparatively of 
modern growth, and now proved to be of no useful continuance, might 
lead the way to more extended alterations as they should be found 
and felt to be needed. Such a measure is said to have been proposed 
to the diocesan registrars, and rejected by them. This, if it be true, 
is by no means to their credit. Impending danger may by this time 
have made them wiser; but a claim to indiscretion is not theirs alone. 
It surely is unworthy of any government, and unwise, too, to abandon 
what is good (and to be proposed, it must have been preferred) 
because those to whom it was offered knew not their own interest, or 
were covetous or perverse. 

We shall rest satisfied, however, in the wisdom of those who 
should be, and who are, most interested in this measure; as it 
advances, the bishops will probably see that their own efficiency and 
dignity, comfort and usefulness, must be affected permanently, if not 
vitally, by a scheme which brings down the efficiency and the 
respectability of those around them, and by whom they act. We 
speak not of the salaries of the chancellors and registrars, to be fixed 
below the level of respectable clerks, but of the loss of that influence 
which they cannot fail to see is passing from them. The truth is, 
that not only in that which is their own are they about to suffer loss 
—they are losing that which they hold in trust for others; for the 
well-being of all, high and low, rich and poor, is bound up in theirs ; 
in the discharge, therefore, of a duty which they owe to others, they 
will look most anxiously to the certain results of this bill. And it is 
scarcely to be supposed that any government will persist in carrying 
forward a measure such as this in the face of their expressed dis- 
"Piieppin ‘th 

appily, there is yet opportunity of return; and for the present we 
take leave of the subject, er heme that on some future occasion we 
may meet the Ecclesiastical Courts’ Bill on more friendly terms. 


Sn 
a 


* The office of Chancellor of London has always been filled, as it now is, by one 
of the first civilians of the day. His court is necessarily complete in all its parts as 
that of the Dean of the Arches can be made by any bill ; and the removal of its busi- 
ness alone makes it requisite to establish that of the Vicar-General, with a new char 


to the country of 1500/. a-year. It really ought not to be allowed thus to go out like 
a candle in a vault. 
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ORDINATIONS, 
Bishop of Peterboro Peterborough Cathedral ... Jan 29. 
Bishop of Norwich, ae orwich Cathedral se eeceseseeaees Jemate 29. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Deg. College. University. | Ordaining Bishop. 
Bell, George Robley | s.a. | St. John’s Camb, : Norwich 
Bignold, Samuel F.... | 3.4. {| Balliol Oxford Norwich 
Bucknill, George...... | 8.4. | Trinity Oxford Peterborough 
Chase, Septimus L.... | 3.4 Emmanuel Camb, Norwich 
Cream, Clement ...... | B.4 Pembroke Camb, Norwich 
Edwards, Griffith ... | s.a. | Trinity Dublin = |} "Gfrom Se Aench” 
Fagge, John F. ...... | Ba. | University Oxford Norwich 
Farr, John .seseseeee | Bede | St. John’s Camb. Norwich 
Fowell, Richard D.,.. | 3.4 Christ’s Camb. Norwich 
Francken, C. W....... | BA. | Catherine Hall | Camb. Norwich 
Freeman, Philip ...... | m.a. | St. Peter's Camb. Norwich 
Fuge, James ......0000+. | M.Ae | Magdalen Oxford } “from De knee 
Gibson, William L.... | 3.a. | Trinity Camb. Pe 
Gillett, Edward ...... | 84. | Emmanuel Camb. Norwich 
Green, Thomas ...... | 3.4. | Lincoln Oxford a di oa 
Huskoll, Joseph ...... | s.a. | Clare Hall Camb. y ee Soe 
Knipe, John ............ | B.A» | Pembroke Camb, Peterborough 
Mathews, Henry S.... | 3.a. | Clare Hall Camb. Peterborough 
Moore, Arthur ......... | B.A; | Trinity Dublin } re Chet cen 
Montagu, Edgar W. s.a. | Gonville& Caius) Camb. Norwich 
Murray, George E. All Souls’ Oxford } rom By. by | d. 
urray, George I... | B.A. x from Bp. ester 
Packer, Richard W.... | 3.a. | Catherine Hall | Camb. Norwich 
Pearson, Samuel ...... St. Bee’s we aes Norwich 
Penny, James ......... | BA. | St. John’s Camb. } wo Bp. ey wT, 
Poynder, Leopold .., | s.a. | Trinity Camb, Peterborough 
Rackham, H. E....... | Ba Trinity Hall Camb. Norwich 
Randall, John M. .../ ... | St. Bee’s ode ove Norwich 
Seymour, William ... | s.c.u. | Trinity Hall Camb. Peterborough 
Smith, Sidney L....... | B A- | St. John’s Camb. Peterborough 
Twopeny, Thomas N. | 8.a. Oriel Oxford Peterborough 
Wells, F | St. John’ Camb. et a 
ells, Fortescue ...... | BeAs t. ns a d. from Bp. Exeter 
Westhorp, John W.... | sa. | Clare Hall Camb. Norwich 
Williamson, G. F. . p.a. | Trinity Camb. Norwich 
Wise, John Henry .. za. | St. Peter’s Camb, Norwich 
PRIESTS, 
Blaydes, F. H. M.... | z.a. | Christ Church | Oxford | Peterborough 
Cartwright, F. W. ... | Ba | St. Mary Hall | Oxford Peterborough 
Firth, cocseesee | Bete | New College Oxford Norwich 
Gresley, John M. ... | 3.4. | St. Mary Hall | Oxford 
Hall, Ambrose W.... | 3a. , St. Peter’s Camb. Norwich 
Hibbit, Arthur ........ ~| Ba Catherine Hall | Camb. Peterborough 
Jones, Thomas ........ Ba. | Jesus — | Oxford Norwich 
Killick, Richard ‘LL... | BA. | Queens Camb. Peterborough 





ORDINATIONS. 


PRIESTS. 


Name. 
Prickett, Josiah John 


Reeve, James Farr ... 
Renaud, William...... 
Sheal, John eereeeeoecce 
Spencer, Charles ...... 
‘Thorp, Robert......... 
Webster, Alex. Rt. ... 


Deg. ' College. 
tins | Trinity 
pa. | Wadham 
BeAs | Exeter 
BD. 
B.A. 
| MLA 


| Pembroke 
| Emmanuel 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


Tne Lord Bishop of Lincoln will bold bis 
next Ordination in Lincoln Cathedral on 
Sunday, March 12. 

The Lord Bishop of Salisbury will bold | 
his next Ordination on Sunday, March 12, 

The Lord Bishop of Lichfield’s next | 
Ordination will be beld in London on Palm | 
Sunday, April 9. ated 

The Lord Bisbop of Oxford will hold | 
his next Ordination at Oxford, June ll. | 

The Lord Bishop of Peterborough bas 
appointed bis next Ordination to be held 
ut Peterborough Cathedral, on Trinity 
Sunday. 

The Lord Bishop of Hereford will bold 
his next Ordination on Trinity Sunday, 
June 11, at Hereford. 

The Lord Bishop of Ely will hold an 
Ordination in London on Sunday, June 18, 


PREFERMENTS AND CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS, 


Rev. Rich. Allnut, C, of Hartfield, to the 
P. C. of Wicken, nr. Newmarket ; pat., | 
Mrs. Rayner. } 

Rev, W. Atthill, jun. of Caius Coll, Camb., 
to be Sub-Dean, Surrogate Official, and 
a Canon of the Stall of St. Catherine, in | 
the Collegiate Church, Middleham, | 
Yorkshire, vacant by the death of the 
Rev, W. Seymour. 

Rev, Anthony Austin, of Oriel Coll., | 
Oxon, to the P. C, of Alderton, Wilts; | 
pat., J. Neeld, Esq., M.P. | 

Rev. Augustus Adam Bagshawe, to the | 
P. C. of Wormhill, Derbyshire, vacant 
by the resignation of the Rev. W. Bag- | 
shawe. 

Rev. W, Beiscoe, R. of Donnington, Here- 
fordshire, to the V. of Combe Bissett, 
with the Chapel of Harnbam, annexed, 
Wiltshire; pat., the Prebendary of 
Combe and Harnham, in Sarum Cath. 

Rev. Arthur Horatio Bellman, to the P. C. 
of Aldely, Norfolk ; pats., D. and C, of | 
Norwich, 

Rev. Roger Bird, to the V. of Turkdean, 
Gloucestershire, 


Corpus Christi | Camb. 


lina. | St. Mary Hall | Oxford 


University. 
, Camb. 


| Oxford 
| Oxford 


| Ordaining Bishop. 
Berne by lL. d, 
from Abp. of York 

Norwich 
Peterborough 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Peterborough 
Peterborough 


| Camb. 
| Camb. 


| Rev. W. Birley, to the P. C. of Chorlton 


with Hardy, Manchester ; pats., Manch. 
Coll. Ch, 

Rev. Fred. H. Marvel Blaydes, to the V. 
of Harringworth, Northamptonshire ; 
pats., D. and C. of Christ Church. 

Rev. T. Booth, to the C. of Thurlton cum 
Hlardley, Norfolk. 


| Rev. W. Bousfield, to the C, of the third 


portion of Bampton, Oxon. 

Rev. W. Renwick Bowditch, to tbe C. of 
Waddington, Yorksbire. 

Rev. F. Brandt, C. of Gasworth, to the R. 
of Aldford, Cheshire, and to be Domes- 
tic Chaplain at Eaton; pat., Marquis 
of Westminster. 

Rev. J. B. Brodrick, Chaplain to the 
Duchess of Gordon, to the C, of Frating, 

Essex. 

Rev. H, J. Buckall, to the V. of Potters- 
pury, Northampton ; pat. , Earl Batburst. 

Rev. F. Henchman Buckerfield, C.of Little 
Bedwin, Wilts, to that Vicarage; pat., 
the Marquess of Ailesbury. 

Rev. Augustus Andrew Burnaby, R. of St. 
Peter Martin, Bedford, to be a Canon of 
the Stall of St. Ninian, in the Collegiate 
Church of Middleham, Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. W. Butt, V. of King’s Langley, 
Herts, to be Domestic Chaplain to the 
Earl of Clarendon. 

Rey. T. Calvert, to the P. C. of St. James, 
with St. Paul, Norwich; pat., D, and C. 
of Norwich, 

Rev. Fred. Chas, Carey, B.A. of Worcester 
Coll., Oxon, to the C. of Tadley, Hants. 

Rev. H, Carrow, to the C. of Loxton, 
Somersetsbire. 

Rev. John Chapman, to the C, of St. 
Olave, Southwark. 

Rev. C.F. Childe, Principal of the Church 
Missionary Coll., Islington, to be Sun- 
day Evening Lecturer of St. Mary-le- 
Bow, Cheapside. 

Rer. Joseph Corfe, to be Custos of the 
Coll. of Vicars Choral, of Exeter Cath. 
Rev. G. P. G. Cosserat, of St. Peter’s, 
Bushey, Herts, to the R. of St, Mat- 

thew, near Ipswich. 

Rev. J. Dallas, C. of St. Luke’s, Chorlton 
on Medlock, Lancashire, to be Minister 
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of the same, vacant by the resignation of 
the Rev. J. Hepworth; pat., Mrs. E. 

Selwya. 

Rev. T. Davies, C. of Liancynvelyn, Car- 
digansbire, to that Vicarage ; pat., J. 
P. B. Chichester, Esq. 

Rev. John Delafield, V. of Tortington, 
Sussex, to a Canonry in the Collegiate 
Church of Middleham, Yorkshire. 

Rev. H. Delamere, to the C. of Gates- 
head, Durham, 

Rev. John Dobson, to the R. of Wiven- 
hoe, Essex, 

Rev. Stephen W. Dowell, to the C. of 
Bathwick, Somersetsbire, 

Rev. Thomas Eaton, R. of St. Mary’s, 
Chester, to a Canonry in Chester Ca- 
thedral, vacant by the death of Arch- 
deacon Wrangham., 

Rev. J. Edwards, R. of Croft, to be Rural 
Dean for a part of the Deanery of Leo- 
minster. 

Rev. W. W. Ellis, to the R. of St. Cle- 
ment Danes, London; pat., Marquess 
of Exeter. 

Rev. W. H. Elwyn, to be Chaplain of 
H. M. S, Endymion. 

Rev. Robt. Ekins, R. of Folke, nr. Sher- 
borne, to the P. C, of North Wootton, 
Wilts ; pat., Earl Digby. 

Rev, H. Eley, late C. of Coggeshall, to the 
V. of Broomfield, Essex; pat., Bishop 
of London. 

Rev. Richard Evans, to the P. C. of St. 
John’s, Llantrissant, Glamorganshire, 
Rev. C. Evanson, to the C. of St. James’s, 

Bristol. 

Rev. C. Dundas Everett, to the C. of 
Ullingswick. 

Rey. S. Irton Fell, to the P. C. of Drigg ; 
pat., S. Irton, Esq. 

Rev. C. Ford, R. of Billingford, Norfolk, 
tothe R. of Postwick, Norfolk ; pat., 
Earl of Roseberry. 

Rev. John S, Foster, of Pembroke Coll., 
Camb., to be C. of Leigh upon Mendip 
and Downhead, Somerset. 

Rev. Edward Gillett, to the C, of Padi- 
bam, or. Burnley, Lancashire, 

Rev. John Gooch, late second Master of 
Heath School, Halifax, to the C, of the 
Church at Stanningley, nr. Leeds, 

Rev. John Gorton, B. A., of WadbamColl., 
Oxon, to be Assistant Theological Lec- 
turer at St. Bees’ Coll., Cumberland. 

Rev. W, Gray, to the P. C. of Christ 
Church, Glasson, Lancashire. 

Rev. Arthur T, Gregory, to the P. C. of 
Flixton, Lancashire. 

Rev. Joba Groom, to the C. of Padiham, 
nr. Burnley, Lancasbire. 

Rev. Walter Kerr Hamilton, Prebendary 
of Wells, and Canon of Salisbury Ca- 
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thedral, to be Precentor of Salisbury 
Cathedral, 

Rev, Jas. Harris, C. of Yarnscombe, to 
the Sunday Evening Lectureship at 
Barnstaple Church. 

Rev. W. Harrison, to be Sunday Evening 
Lecturer of St. Mary, Aldermanbury. 

Rev, E, Hawkins, to the V. of Newport, 
Monmouthshire. 

Rev. Mr. Hayne, to the P. C. of Pilton, 
Devon. 

Rev. Abraham Hepworth, to the R. of 
Ingolsdisthorp, Norfolk, vacant by the 
d. of the Rev. J. Hoste; pat., Rev. L. 
Cooper. 

Rev. Arthur Hibbet, to the V. of Blakes- 
ley, Northampton, vacant by the resig- 
nation of the Rev, F. H. White; pat., 
J. W. Wright, Esq. 

Rev. Jas. Hutchinson, of St. John’s Coll., 
Camb., to the P. C, of Pleshey, Essex. 
Rev. John L. Ison, to the C. of Shepton 

Mallet, Somerset. 

Rev. G. A. Jacob, Head Master of Broms- 
grove School, to be Principal of the 
Sheffield Collegiate School. 

Rev. Fredk. Johnson, V. of Hemington, 
Northampton, to the V. of Gt. Gidding, 
Hunts; pat., Earl Fitzwilliam, 

Rev. W. H. Jones, to the C, of St Peter's, 
Preston, Lancasbire. 

Rev. F. S. Jones, to the V. of Paull, 
Yorkshire ; pat., Abp. of York, 

Rev. W. Jowett, to be Sunday Evening 
Lecturer of the Parish Church of Clap. 
ham. 

Rev: T. Wayland Joyce, to the third por- 
tion of the R. of Burford, Salop. 

Rev. Benj. Hall Kennedy, D.D., Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School, to the 
Prebend of Gaia Major, in the Cathe- 
dral of Lichfield. 

Rev. Wm. Kingdon, C. of Whitstone, 
Cornwall, to that Rectory. 

Rev. T. Knight, to be a Priest Vicar in 
the Cathedral of Exeter, 

Rev. Arthur Rainey Ludlow, R. of Comp- 
ton Greenfield, to the R. of Littleton- 
on-Severn, Gloucestershire, vacant by 
the d. of the Rev. F. S. D’Arville ; pat., 
R. C. Lippincott, Esq. 

Rev. Richd. Luney, to the V. of Kings- 
bridge with Churchstow, Devon, va- 
cant by the d. of the Rev. F. Pott; 
pat., the Lord Chancellor, : 

Rev. A. N. C. Machiaclan, to the Curacy 
of Thoverton, Devon, 

Rev. Fitzherbert N. Marriott, Chaplain to 
the Lord Bp. of Tasmania, bas been ap- 
pointed, by his Lordship, Archdeacon 
of Hobart Town. 

Rev. Brian W, Molineux, to the P. C. of 
Whitby. 
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Rev. Kyrie E. A. Money, to the C. of 
Weobley, Herefordshire. 

Rov, Edwd, Ainslie Ommanney, V. of 
Chew Magna cum Dundry, to the office 
of Visitor and I of Parochial 
and National Schools in the district of 


Bedminster, 

Rev. J. Otter, to the V. of Ludford Magna, 
Lincolnshire; pat. G. F. Heneage, Esq. 

Rev. R. W. Packer, to the Curacies of 
Longbam and Wendling, in Norfolk. 

Rev. John Clitheroe Platten, to the R. of 
North Barsham, Norfolk; pats., Rev. 
W. Hornbuckle and C, Goodwin, Esq. 

Rev. G. Ayliffe Poole, P. C. of St. James's, 
Leeds, to the V, of Welford, Northamp- 
tonshire ; pat., Bp. of Oxford, 

Rev. W. Price, to the R. of Liangelynin, 
dio. Bangor; pat., Capt. T. P. J. Parry. 

Rev. Hanworth E, Rackham, to the Cu- 
racy of Ganthorpe and Bale, Norfolk. 

Rev. W. T. Redfern, to the Curacy of St. 
John’s, Manchester. 

Rev. C. Burton Reid, to the Curacy of 
Wadhurst, Sussex. 

Rey. E. J. Rich, to be Minister of St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Writtle, Essex. 

Rey. F. Rocke, to the V. of Littlehbam 
with Exmouth, Devon; pat., D. and C. 
of Exeter, 

Rey. F. Rose, to the R. of Little Wools. 

Rev. J. T. Round, R. of St. Runwald and 
St. Nicholas, Colchester, to be one of 
the Honorary Canons of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 

Rey. John Saunders, late C. of Cripple- 
‘gota, London, to the R. of St. Mary 

fagdalene, with the P. C. of St. Gre- 
gory, nr. St. Paul’s ; pats., D. and C. 
of St. Paul's, 

Rev. Lancelot Sharpe, P. C. of All Hal- 
low’s Staining, and Head Master of St. 
Saviour’s Grammar School, Southwark, 
to a Prebendal Stall in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral; pat., Bp. of London. 

Rev. Alex. H. Small, to the Curacy of 
Thurlaston, Leicestershire. 

Rev. C, Felton Smith, C. of Handley, 
Cheshire, to the Incumbency of Pendle - 
bury, nr. Manchester. 

Rev. A. L. P. Snow, of Trin. Coll., Dub- 
lin, to the Curacy of St. John’s, Wors- 
thorn, Lancashire. 

Rev. Jas. Baynham Snow, to the V. of 
Arreton, Isle of Wight. 

Rev. H. Soames, to a Prebendal Stall in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Rev. T. Allen Southwood, to be Master 
of the Modern Department in the Chel- 
tenbam College. 

Rev. Richd, Stainforth, V. of Pontefract, 
to be Canon of the Stall of St. Anthony, 
in the Collegiate Church at Middlebam, 
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vacant by the resignation of the Rey. 
F, B. Asiley. 

Rey. H. Stockdale, to the P. C. of Mister. 
ton, and to the omy, is Beckingbam, 
both in Notts; pats., D. and C. of York, 

Rev. Richd. B. Suckling, to the R. of 
Duntisbourne Abbots, nr. Cirencester. 

Rev. W. Prockter Thomas, LL.B., Pre- | 
bendary of Wells, and Chaplain to 
H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, to the V. 
of Wellington-cum-W est Buckland, So- 
merset, upon his own petition. 

Rev. T. Todd, of Leeds, to the P.C. of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Stretford 
New Road, Manchester; pat., Man. 
chester Coll. Church. 

Rev. J. Turner, to the R. of Fen Ditton, 
Cambridgeshire ; pat., Bishop of Ely. 
Rev. Mortimer Tylee, B.A., of St. Ed- 
mund Hall, Oxford, to the Curacy of 

Hatherleigh, Devon. 

Rev. M,. Vicars, R. of Allballows, Exeter, 
to the P. C. of Netber Cerne and the R. 
of Godmanstone,*Dorset ; pats., R. B. 
Sheridan and J. Goodenough, Esgqrs. 

Rev. G, Thompson Ward, V. of Stanton 
Bernard, Wilts, to the R. of Heading- 
ton, same county. 

Rev. G. Wells, to the R. of Boxford, 
Berks. 

Rev. W. Wenman, to the R. of Sarnes- 
field, Herefordshire, vacant by the resig- 
nation of the Rev. W. P. Powell. 

Rev. H, W. Wilberforce, P. C. of Walmer, 
to the V. of East Farleigh, Kent. 

Rev. G. F. Williamson, to the Curacy of 
Wymondham, Norfolk. 

Rev. John H. Wise, B.A., of St. Peter's 
Pn » Camb,, to the C, of St. Swithin’s 
wich. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Rev. Thos. Borrowdale, Head Master of 
the Free Grammar School of Horton, in 
Ribblesdale. 

Rev. Theophilus Davies, of Penrhiw, 
Newcburch, Carmarthenshire, 

Rev. Horatio Dowsing, V. of Hindring- 
ham, and R, of North Barsham and 
Alby, Norfolk. 

Rev. G, Elmbhirst, late Curate of Neen 
Savage, Salop. 

Rev. Joseph y. Frobisher, V. of Halse, 
Somerset. 

Rev. Weston Fullerton, R. of Edlington, 
Yorkshire, 

Rey. Alfred Greaves, C. of Ancaster, 
Lincolnsbire. 

Rev. Robt. Hardy, V. of Walberton, nr. 
Arundel, 

Rev. John Hayton, P. C. of Rybope, 
Sunderland. 
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Rev. Robt. Hole, Exmouth Lodge, St. 
Sidwell’s, Exeter. 

Rev. G, Hunt, formerly P.C, of Almonds- 
bury, nr. Bristol. 

Rey. Anthony Allett Isaacson, V. of St. 
Woollas, Newport, Monmouthebire. 
Rev. Robt. Jarratt, V.. of Wellington, 

Somerset. 

Rev. Wm, Jones, Officiating Minister of 
Caerwent, nr. Chepstow. 

Rev. John Kingdon, R. of Marbam 
Church and Whitstone, Cornwall, and 
R. of Hollacombe, Devon. 

Rev. Griffiths Lloyd, R. of Christleton, 
Cheshire. 

Rev. Arthur M‘Guire, R. of St. Thomas's, 
Dublia, 

Rev. Jas. Morgan, V. of Cooston, Somer- 


setsbire, 
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Rev. Walter Kitson, V. of St. Eval, 
Cornwall, P. C. of Brislington, and R. 
of Marksbury, Somersetsbire. 

Rev. W. D. M‘Mullen, R. and V. of 

ee mY Co. Armagh, 

= - Natt, V. of St. Sepulchre’s, Lon- 

nD. 

Rev. Jas, Ord, of Langton Hall, Leices- 
tershire, 

~~ F, Pawsey, V. of Wilshampstead, 


Rev. Thos. Snell, R. of Windlesham cum 
Bagshot, Surrey. 

Rev. John Usborne, R. of Augmering, 

Rev. Edward Ward, only son of the late 
R. Ward, Esq., of Liverpool. 

Rev. W. Webster, formerly P. C. of 
Preenchurch, Salop. 

Rev. R. Worthington, M.D. at Bath. 
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OXFORD. 


January 28, 1843. 

In a Convocation holden on Thursday 
last, the Rev. B. T. H. Cole, M.A., of 
Magdalen Coll., Cambridge, was admitted 
ad eundem, 

_ In a Congregation holden at the same 
time, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Doctor in Medicine—R. Jackson, Fellow 
of New College. 

Masters of Arts — Rev. W. Bedford, 
Fellow of New Coll.; Rev. W. J. Upton, 
Fellow of New Coll.; Rev. R. E. Hughes, 
New Inn Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. Dawson, Exeter, 
grand comp.; G. H. G. Anson, Exeter ; 
H. Worsley, Exeter ; E. S, E. C. Eardley, 
St. Edmund Hall. 


February 4. 

A Bible Clerk will be elected for Wad- 
ham College on Thursday, the 16th of 
March. Persons wishing to become can- 
didates are requested to communicate with 
the Warden, and deliver to him the usual 
testimonials, at the latest at nine o'clock on 
Tuesday morning, the 14th of March. 


February 11. 

There will be an election of a Bible Clerk 
in Worcester College on the 15th of March 
next. Candidates must appear in the 
College at nine o’clock, a.m. on the 14th 
of, March, and deliver to the Provost 
testimony of their needy circumstances, 
and of their moral and religious character. 


In a Congregation holden on Thursday 
last, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. E. C. Swainson, 
Worcester, grand comp.; Rev. W. P. 
Graham, Taberdar of Queen’s; Rev. J. 
Barclay, Christ Church; Rev. C. H. 
Sale, Brasennose; J. H. Nicolls, Oriel ; 
Rev. T. C. Maule, Rev. A. B. Starkey, 
Fellows of St. John’s; C. T. Arnold, 
Magdalen Hall; Rev. J. Cave-Brown, 
Wadham; Rev. H. A. Giraud, Scholar 
of Worcester. 

Bachelors of Arts—Rev. H. Edwards, 
Lincoln; M. C. M. Swabey, H. Cotton, 
W. A. Buckland, C. W. W. Wynn, 
Students of Christ Church; R. Corbett, 
E. W. Oswell, W. S. M‘Douall, and T. 
D’Oyly, Christ Church; R. Simpson, 
Oriel; G. Prothero, and H. Tindal, 
Brasennose ; H. A. Box, and R. Trimmer, 
Scholars of Wadham; T.R. J. Laugh- 
arne, Jesus; R. Atkinson, St. John’s ; 
C. W. Willock, Balliol; J. F. Morgan, 
Worcester ; T. Pantin, Scholar of Pem- 
broke. 

The Regius Professor of Divinity will 
commence his public course of Lectures 
on Tuesday, the 14th of March, at twelve 
o’clock. This course is intended for Stu- - 
dents in Divinity, who have passed the 
Examination for the of B.A.; 
and those gentlemen who desire to attend 
it are requested to call upon the Professor 
on Saturday the Ilth, or Monday the 
13th of March. 

On Monday last, Mr. Octavius Wal- 
ford Holloway was admitted Actual 
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Fellow of New College, as of kin to the 
Founder. 

Yesterday, William Oakeley, Esq., — 
Commoner of Jesus College, was elected a 
Scholar of that Society. 

February 18. 

There will be an election of an Ex- 
hibitioner at Worcester Collegeon the loth 
of March. Natives of the county of York, 
commonly called Richmondshire, if two 


candidates from thence offer themselves, if 


only one, then natives of the county at 
large are eligible. Candidates must pre- 


sent to the Provost in person certificates | 


of their baptism, and testimonials of their 


moral and religious character, at nine | 


o'clock, a.m., on the 14th of March. 

Four Exhibitions are now vacant at 
Queen's College, two for natives of Wilt- 
shire, Cheshire, and Lancashire, and two 
for natives of Hampshire. It is proposed 


to fill them up on Thursday, the 16th of 


March. Candidates must present them- 


selves to the Provost, with testimonials of 


good conduct, and certificates of baptism, 
shewing their respective places of birth, on 
or before Saturday, the 11th of March. 

A SUMMARY OF THE MEMBERS OF THE 


UNIVERSITY, JANUARY, IS43. 
Members Members 


of Convocation. on the Books. 


l University .. .. 119 .. 29 
S Ree «« «as es TO cs 
3 Merton ie che 77. on ‘Wee 
4 Exeter ete COR O63. See 
DU .as' «0 ba (388 cw VO 
6 Queen's . ~«« IO. Be 
ig oe «os TS 
& Lincoln em ee 78 o Fee 
9 All Souls .. .-. se; nee 
10 Magdalene .. .. 133 .. 172 
ll Brasennose .. .. 200 .. 412 


12 Corpus ica. 133 

13 Christ Church .. SOB .. 937 
S Tvtity 1c sc es HB OR 
5 


l 

1S St: John’s .. «+ 314 .. BID 
Oe ee ee ee 
17 Wadham js 4” ee =a ee 
IS Pembroke .. .. lOO .. 1738 
19 Worcester .. .. 125 .. BO 
20 St. Mary Hall... 75 
21 Magdalene Hall .. SS «. Te 


”? New Inn Hall .. 7 72 
23 St. Alban Hall .. Die 20 


24 St. Edmund Hall 98 
ROR (657 

The numbers in 1842 
were oo «ce eo R33 and 56399 


Matriculations, I842.. 4...) .. 379 


Regents .. as 179 
Determining Bashitersi in Lent, 
1842 # * ** ** ** ** 287 
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In a Convocation holden on Thursday 
last, the nominations of the Rev. R. Ha- 
rington, D. D., Principal of Brasennose, and 
the Rev. B. Bandinel, D.D., Keeper of 
the Bodleian Library, to be Commissioners 
of the Market, were unanimously ap- 
proved; as was the nomination of the 
Rev. R. W. Jelf, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, to be a Delegate of Estates. 

In a Congregation holden at the same 
time, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Master of Arts—Rev. R. Gee, Wad- 
ham, grand comp. 

Bachelors of Arts—G. B. H. Shute, 
Wadham ; J. Jago, Wadham, incorporated 
from St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

On Monday last, Mr. J. W. Bramah, 
of Merton College, was elected a scholai 
on Jackson’s Foundation. 


a 


CAMBRIDGE, 





January 28. 


Dr. Smith’s annual prizes of 2O5/. each 
to two commencing Bachelors of Arts, thc 
best proficients in Mathematics and Na- 
tural Philosophy, were yesterday adjudged 
as follows:—]. Adams, J. C. (Senior 
Wrangler), St. John’s; 2. Gray, B. (‘Third 
Wrangler), ‘l'rinity. 

The following six gentlemen, whose 
names appear in the list of Wranglers at 
the last examination, were formerly stu- 
dents of King’s college, London, viz. :— 
Sargent, Goodeve, Rohrs, Coombe, Foggo, 
Hardcastle. 

In the Mathematical ‘Tripos published 
last month, the name of T. Burnaby, of 
‘Trinity college, appeared as 32nd Senior 
Optime, instead of that of W. Burbury, 
of St. John’s college. 


February 4. 

On Wednesday last, the Rev. Alfred 
Ollivant, D.D., of Trinity college (late 
Vice-Principal of St. David's college, 
Rural Dean, Sinecure-Rector of Llan- 
gelen, Vicar of Kerry, Chaplain to the 
Bishop of St. David's, and Prebendary of 
St. David's and Brecon), was elected to 
the Kegius Professorship of Divinity in 
this University. ‘The other candidates were 
the Rev. Ch. Wordsworth, D.D., Head 
Master of Harrow, and the Rev. W. Hodge 
Mill, D.D., Christian Advocate. It is 
understood the votes for the respective 
candidates were as follows :—Dr, Ollivant, 
4; Dr. Ch. Wordsworth, 2; Dr. Mill, 1. 
An extract from an advertisement in the 
Carmarthen Journal, of Jan. 27, probably 
will not be considered out of place here :— 
“The friends of the Rey. Alfred Olli- 
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vant, D.D., late Vice-Principal of St. | 
David's college, cannot witness the retire- | 
ment of so able a public officer without | 
recording their grateful sense of the solid | 
advantages which the college has derived | 
from his efficient discharge of his duties | 
as Senior ‘Tutor and Professor of the col- | 
lege, and evincing their admiration of his 
public and private character. 

“It is therefore proposed—That sub- 
scriptions be entered into for the purpose 
of presenting him with a piece of plate as 
a suitable testimonial of respect, and of 
perpetuating his name as connected with 
St. David's college, by the establishment 
of a public exhibition or scholarship, to be 
called § The Ollivant Scholarship,’ upon 
terms to be approved of by the Bishop of 
St. David's, and the Dean of St. David's, 
Principal of the College.” 

We beg to append a list of the Divines 
who have held the important office to which 
Dr. Ollivant has just been elected :— 

1550 Martin Bucer, D.D. 

1557 John Sedgwick, D.D. 

1561 Leonard Pilkington, D.D. (Master 
of St. John’s, 1561.) 

1564 Matthew Hutton, D.D. (Lady Mar- 
garet’s Professor of Divinity, 1561; 
Master of Pembroke hall, 1562; 
Bishop of Durham, 1589; and 
Archbishop of York, 1595.) 

1567 John Whitgift, D.D. (Margaret 
Professor, 1566; Master of Trinity, 
1567; Bishop of Worcester, 1577; 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 1583.) 

1567 William Chaderton, D.D. (Margaret 
Professor, 1567; Presid. of Queens’, 
1568; Bishopof Chester, 1579, and 
Lincoln, 1595.) 

1O80 William Whittaker, D.D. (Master 
of St. John’s, 1586.) 

1596 John Overall, D.D. (Master of St. 
Catherine’s hall, 1598; Bishop of 
Lichfield, 1613,and Norwich, 1618.) 

1607 John Richardson, D.D. (Master of 
Trinity, 1615.) 

1617 Samuel Collins, D.D. (Provost of 
King’s 1615.) 

1601 John Arrowsmith, D. D. (Master of 
St. John’s, 1644; Master of Tri- 
nity, 1653.) 

1655 Anthony ‘Tuckney, D.D. (Master 
of Emmanuel, 1644; Master ot 
St. John’s, 1653.) 

1661 Peter Gunning, D.D. (Master of 
Corpus Christi, 1660; Margaret 
Professor, 1661; Master of St. 
John’s, 1661; Bishop of Chichester, 
1669, and Ely, 1675.) 

1674 Joseph Beaumont, D. D. (Master of 
Jesus, 1662; Master of St. Peter's, 

1672.) 


pus Christi; J. Otter, Corpus Christi ; 


1699 Henry James, D.D. (President of 
Queens’, 1675). 

1717 Richard Bentley, D.D. (Master of 
l'rinity, 1700.) 

1742 John Whalley, D.D. (Master of St. 
Peter's, 1733.) 

1748-9 John Green, B.D. (Fellow of St. 
John’s. ) 

1756 ‘Thomas Rutherforth, D.D. (formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s.) 

1771 Richard Watson, D.D. (formerly 
Fellow of Trinity, Professor of Che- 
mistry, 1762; Bishop of Llandaff, 
1782.) 

1816 John Kaye, D.D. (Master of Christ's, 
1814; Bishop of Bristol, 1820,and 
Lincoln, 1827.) 

1827 Thomas Turton, D.D. (formerly 
Fellow of St. Catherine's hall; Lu- 
casian Professor of Mathematics, 
1822; Dean of Peterborough, 1830, 
and of Westminster, 1842.) 


At a Congregation on Wednesday last, 


_ the following degrees were conferred :— 


Masters of Arts—T. Eaton, Trinity; 
J. W. Birley, St. John’s; F. Hopkins, Cor- 
’ 
P. Badworth, Jesus college; J. Stoddart, 
Corpus Christi; M. Dashwood, Downing. 

Bachelor of Medicine—W. Wegg, Caius. 

Bachelor of Arts— A. Martell, St. John’s. 

At the same Congregation, the following 
gentlemen were admitted ad eundem:— 
R. Gray, M.A., University coll., Oxford ; 
H. Gray, M.A., Christ’s coll., Oxford. 

Qn the 27th ult., FE. Banbury, Esq., 
B.A., and J. G. Maitland, Esq., M.A., 
of Trinity coll., were called to the degree 
of Barrister-at-Law, by the Hon. Society 
of Lincoln's Inn. 

The prizes for composition, Michaelmas 
term, 1842, have been awarded as follows : 
—Latin Prose, A. I]. Wratislaw; Latin 
Verse, A. H. Wratislaw; Additional Prize 
for Latin Verse, J. A. Carter. 

On the 27th ult., C. J. Preston, Esq., 
of Downing coll., was called to the degree 
of Barrister-at-Law, by the Hon, Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn. ; 

J. i. Grant, sq., B.A., of Emmanuel 


' coll., has been elected Vice-Principal of 


the Chester Diocesan College for Training 
Masters. 


February 11, 


The Arabic Professor has given notice, 
that his lectures will commence on Friday, 
April 28, at one o'clock, in the combina- 
tion-room of St. Catherine’s hall, and will 
be continued every day till the division of 
term. Subjects-—‘* The Chrestomathies of 
Kosegarten and De Saey, the Koran, and 
the Makamat of Hariri.” 
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On Tuesday the 17th of October next, 
and the succeeding days, there will be an 
examination in the following subjects :— 
The Greek Testament; the Epistles of 
Clemens Romanus, in Greek; Ecclesias- 
tical History; the Articles of Religion, 
and the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land; which examination will be open to 
all students who, having at any time been 
admitted ad respondendum quastioni, shall 
present themselves to be examined. The 
names of those students who shall pass this 
examination to the satisfaction of the exa- 
miners will be published in alphabetical 
order, and registered in the usual manner, 

Immediately after this examination 
there will be an examination in the Book 
of Isaiah, in Hebrew, for such students as, 
having their names published as above 
mentioned, shall offer themselves to be 
examined; and the names of the persons 
who shall pass this examination to the 
satisfaction of the examiners will be pub- 
lished and registered in the manner al- 
ready described. 

Persons desirous of presenting them- 
selves at these examinations must send in 
their names, on or before the 10th of Oc- 
tober next, to each of the examiners, who 
are, the Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
the Regius Professor of Divinity, and the 
Regius Professor of Hebrew. 

Ata Congregation holden yesterday, the 
following grace passed the senate :—“ To 
petition both Houses of Parliament to re- 
peal the enactment by which the sees of 
St. Asaph and Bangor are directed to be 
hereafter united into one Bishopric.” 

At a Convocation holden at Durham on 
the Sist ult., FE. A. P. Campbell, B.A,, 
of Trinity college, in this university, was 
admitted ad eundem., 

On Thursday last, H. G. Williams, 
M.A., of Emmanuel coll., was elected a 
Foundation Fellow of that society. 


February 18. 


The Vice-Chancellor has given notice 
that an election of two scholars upon this 
foundation will take place on Friday, the 


Sist day of March. The candidates are 
required to siguify their intention of offer- 
ing themselves on or before Thursday, the 
Oh of March, in a Latin Epistle, to be 
presented to each of the electors. The 
examination will commence on Monday, 
the 13th of March, at ten o'clock in the 
forenoon, in the Senate House. 

On Tuesday last, Feb. l4th, the Right 
Hion. Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, LL.D., 
Dean of the Arches, and Supreme Judge 
of the Prerogative Court, was elected 
Master of Trinity Hall, by the Fellows of 
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that Society, in the room of the late Thos, 
Le Blane, Esq. LL.D. 

At a meeting of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, on the 7th 
instant, the Lord Bishop of Sodor and 
Man in the chair, the following report 
from the Standing Committee, having re- 
ference to the late Rev. W. Parker, of 
Christ’s college, (B.A., 1800,) was unani- 
mously adopted :— 

‘* The Standing Committee have the 
painful duty to discharge of reporting to 
the Society the death of its secretary, the 
Rev. W. Parker, which has occurred since 
the last meeting; and they anticipate, 
from the feelings of the Board, a unani- 
mous concurrence in the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the following resolution, which 
they beg to submit. 

‘* That this board, having received from 
the Standing Committee the report of the 
death of the senior secretary, the Rev. W. 
Parker, record with deep regret the loss of 
one who was a warm and attached friend 
to this society, and rendered it the most 
faithful and devoted service for a period of 
thirty-two years. They do not dwell on 
the many excellent qualities which be- 
longed to his private character, and which: 
can be best appreciated by his bereaved 
family ; but they are desirous of express- 
ing the high estimation in which he was 
held for the zeal and diligence, the punctu- 
ality, prudence, and correctness, the ac- 
curate knowledge of the principles and 
practice of the society, the earnestness and 
singleness of purpose, and the uniform 
kindness and courtesy, with which he per- 
formed the duties devolving upon him in 
his office of secretary. And they desire 
that this resolution may stand on thie 
minutes as a tribute of respect to his 
memory, and grateful acknowledgment of 
his services,” 

On Saturday last, the 4th inst., C. J. G. 
Jones, B.A. scholar of Clare Hall, was 
elected a Foundation Fellow of that 
society. 

EH 


DURHAM. 


Ata Convocation held on Tuesday, Jan. 
31, the accounts of the treasurer of the 
University estates were submitted to the 
house. 

The following persons were presented 


, and admitted ad eundem:—J. D. Hilton, 


B.A., University coll., Oxford; G. A. 
Oddie, B.A., University coll., Oxford; 
E. A. P. Campbell, B.A., Trinity Coil. 
Cambridge. C. Forster was presented and 


_ admitted to the degree of B.A. 


A grace was passed to enable (. |. 
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Erskine, student in theology, to proceed 
in arts. 
-—— Pe — 


LONDON. 





University Cottece.—The annual Ge- 
neral Court of the Proprietors of the above 
college was held yesterday in the theatre 
of the institution, Gower-street. 

The report stated, that in the session of 
1841-2, the pupils in the college and the 
junior classes numbered 886. Of those 
336 were students in medicine, 155 in the 
arts, and 395 were pupils in the junior 
school. ‘The amount of receipts from stu- 
dents and pupils was 12,756/. 4s. 6d., of 
which sum 9081/.1s 8d. having been paid to 
the professors and masters, 3,675/. 2s, 10d. 
fell to the share of the college. The 
year’s income from other sources was 
40391. 11s. 4d., and the disbursements for 
the establishment department, including 
payment for several permanent additions 
to the property of the college, interest upon 
mortgage, &c., amounted to 40004. 17s, Ld. 
thus shewing that the expenses were 


BIRTHS AND 


PPPLIODOS 


BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—the Lady of 


nee Marsham, Chancellor of Peterbo- 

rough. 

Bampton, Rev. John B., r. of Wetherden. 

Beadon, Rev. H. W., Clifton. 

Bevan, Rev. D. B., Beaumont, Lancaster. 

Birchall, Rev. J., Church Kirk House, near 
Accrington. 

Boodle, Rev. Thomas, Cambridge. 

Drake, Rev. G. J. A., Mowbray Hill. 

Elmhirst, Rev. E., Halton, p. 

Itty, Rev. S. J., v. of Weskawenli Wilts. 

Fennell, Rev. Samuel, D.D., Wakefield. 

(rrant, Rev. A., Weston-sub-Edge, Gloucester- 
shire. 

Harding, Rev. W., r. of Hockley, Essex. 

Henning, Rev. E. N., ec. of Long Sutton. 

Holdich, Rev. T. P., r. of Dingly, Northampton. 

Lowder, Rev. Jobn, Christian Malford, Wilts. 

Murray, Rev. T. B., 77, Guilford-street. 

Myers, Rev. F., St. John’s, Keswick. 

Newby, Rev. J. P., v. of Enderby, Leicester- 
shire. 

Oaks, Rev. A., Rougham. 

Perey, Rev. H., v. of Warkworth, Northum- 
berland, 

Peters, Rev. Thomas, r. of Eastington, Glou- 
cestershire. 

Robertson, Rey. F. W. 
Coll., Oxon. 


, B.A., Brasennose 


, 


covered by the receipts. Of the sum above 
mentioned of 12,7561. 4s. 6d. received for 
education, 5570/. 10s. was derived from 
classes of the medical faculty, and 25700 
14s. Gd, from those of the arts and law. To 
the library a set of works, 100 in number, 
printed at the government press at Cairo, 
had been presented by Lord Brougham, 
who had received them from the Pasha of 
Egypt. The junior school produced dur- 
ing the year 4615I.; a sum less by 282/. 
than the year before. ‘The collection made 
at the public dinner, in June last, was 
1,1202 

Great complaints were made by various 
parties of the unprosperous condition of 
the schools, Calonel Stanhope in strong 
terms traced their failure to the want of all 
religious instruction, and moved that a 
clergyman be obtained to read prayers, or 
instruct the pupils in their duties to God 
and their neighbours. This motion fell to 
the ground for want of a seconder, Lord 
Brougham was elected President ; the Earl 
of Auckland, Vice-President; and Mr. 
John Taylor, Treasurer, 


MARRIAGES. 


PLL IO PAD AP 


Slater, Rev. L., B.A., University Coll., Oxon. 

Thursby, Rev. H. 

Warner, Rev. J. L., p. e. of Walsingham, Nor- 
folk. 

Wells, Rev. TI. B., r. of Portlemouth, Devon, 

Wilkinson, Rev. Wm., Burbage, Leicestershire. 

Wilkinson, Rev. A., p. c. of Downside, Somer- 
set. 

Williams, Rev. E. 
Chepstow. 

Williams, Rev. E. P., v. of Caldicott. 


Or Daucurers—the Lady of 

Allen, Rev. E., r. of Keinton, Mansfield, So- 
merset, 

Boyle, Rev. E., Incumbent of Trinity Church, 
Mile End. 

Bussell, Rev. W. J., Chard. 

Coleman, Rev. G., r. of Water Stratford, Bucks, 

Copleston, Rev. R. E., r. of Barnes, Devon, 

Hale, Rev. Mathew B., p. c. of Stroud, Glou- 
cestershire. 

Hand, Rev. Thos., r. of Bulpham, Essex. 

Hopkins, Rev. Dr., Camden Town. 

Johnson, Rev. W. C., r. of Diptford, Devon. 

Lamb, Rev. R. M., hee ete of Trinity 
Church, Over Darwen. 

Lawson, Rev. G.G., r. of Kirk Oswald, Cum- 
berland, 

Martyn, Rev. T. W., r. of Lifton, Devon. 

Onslow, Rev. C., r. of Knowle, Dorset. 

Postlethwaite, Rev. T. M., at Millwood, near 
Ulverston, 


T., Mount Baller, near 
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Slater, Rev. L., B.A., University Coll., Oxford. 
Smith, Rev. H.J., p.c. of Birkenshaw, York- 
shire. 


Wightwick, Rev. H., jun., re of Codford St. 
Peter, Wilts. 


MARRIAGES. 


Adcock, Rev. Halford H., c. of Humberstone, | 


Leicestershire, to Charlotte Lucy, y. d. of 


the late B. Wilmer, Esq., M.D., of Coventry. | 
Armstrong, Rev. John, Priest Vicar of Exeter | 
Cathedral, to Frances, e. d. of Edwd. Whit- 


more, Esq. 


Bell, Rev. Prederick, c. of Clifton, to Mary 
Pennington, y. d. of the late E. Bullock, , 


rs! 


Roddy, Rev. J. A., M.A., to Jane Vazeille, | 


third d. of Wm. Stocks, Esq., of Hudders- 
field. 


Burnett, Rev. W., Fell. of New Coll., to Maria | 


Rosara, third d. of Rear-Admiral Sir J. A. 
Gordon, 

Cottle, Rev. H. W., v. of Watford, to Alice, y. 
d.of the late Mr. Worster, of Long Buckley, 
Northamptonshire. 

Doncaster, Rev. Dr., r. of Navenby, Lincoln- 
shire, and 
School, to Miss Nettleship, of Cullard, Der- 
byshire. 

Golding, Rev. E. of Brasennose Coll. to Louisa 


Grace, second d. of G. H. Elliott, Esq., of | 


of Bintield Park, Berks. 


Groome, Rev. Robert Hindes, of Pemb. Coll., | 


Camb., to Mary, y.d. of the Rev. J. L. 
Jackson, r. of Swannage. 
Hawks, Rev. W., Chaplain of Saltash, Corn- 


master of Oakham Endowed | 


MARRIAGES. 


wall, to Mary Mitchell, third d. of G. Hal- 
ford, Esq., of Plymouth. 

Hird, Rev. Lewis Playters. of Merton Coll., to 
Sophia Sidney, y. d. of Col. Peter Hawker. 

Hodgson, Rev. Wm., p. c. of Brathay, Lanca- 
shire, to a Anne, y. d. of G. Lyall, Esq. 
M.P. of Findon, Sussex. 4 

James, Rev. D., Incumbent of St. Mary's, 
Kirkdale, Liverpool, to Emma, second d. of 
Josh. Armitage, Esq., of Milne’s Bridge 
House, near Liverpool. 

Kennedy, Rev. Lewis D., B.A. of Christ's 
Coll., to Maria Shelley, niece of John Penni- 
worth, Esq., of Toynton House, near Spilsby, 

King, Rev. Watson, M.A., formerly of St. 
John’s Coll., Camb., to Annie, only d. of 
T. Lawrence, Esq., of Maidstone. 


_ Lloyd, Rev. J. V., c. of Gresford, to Anne 


Magdalene, d. of the late J, Isherwood, Esq., 
of Marple Hall, Cheshire. 

Midwinter, Rev. Nathaniel, of Magdalen Hall, 
to Louisa, second d. of the late Vice- Admiral 
Sir E. Griffith Colpoys. 


| Orlebar, Rev. J. C., p.c. of Heath, and Reach, 


Beds, to Miss Adanis, of Egginton, in the 
same county. 

Paton, Rev. Alex., p. ec. of Trinity Church, 
Louth, to Ellen Willerton, fourth d. of the 
late Rev. E. Thorold, r. of Hougham with 
Marston, Lincolnshire. 

Sale, Rev. Chas. John, of Eccleshall, to Mary, 
second d. of the late Rev. Dr. Barton, Dean 
of Bocking. 

Vaughan, Rev. James, p. c. of Christ Church, 
Brighton, to Emily, d. of the late Hon. and 
Rev. Littleton Powys, r. of Titchmarsh, 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Have been received by the following Clergymen:— 


Rey, C, Evanson, late curate of Trinity 
district, parish of St. Philip’s, Bristol. 


Rey. Sir George William Craufurd, | 
Bart., of King’s College, bas received | 
from the inbabitants of Purgh-le-Marsh a 


valuable service of plate, in token of re- 
spect and thankfulness for the faithful 
manner in which he has exercised his 


ministerial duties amongst them for several 
years, 


Rev, Edward Henry Lane Noott, by his | 


congregation, with a very bandsome gold 
watch, value twenty guineas, as a token of 
respect and esteem, on his vacating the 
curacy of the parish church of Tipton. 
Rev. T. 
Muckamore, co. Antrim, a communion 


F. Miller, M.A., incumbent of | 


service, by the congregation of the Mag- 
dalen Episcopal Chapel, Belfast. 

Rev. W. R. Ogle, curate of Child's 
Ercall, Shropshire. 

Rev. A. Peat, late curate of St Mary's, 
Lambeth, a handsome tea service of plate. 

Rev. W. Singleton, late curate of New 
Shoreham, a handsome tea service of plate, 
presented by the parishioners. 

Rev. M. Vicars, rector of Allballows, 
Exeter, a silver box, a Bible, and 100 gui- 
neas, by the parishioners, on his resigning 
the rectory. 

Rev. P. W. K. Wood, M.A., of Thorpe 
Lubenbam, late curate of Little Bowden. 
Leicestershire, an elegant silver inkstand, 
by the parishioners of the latter place. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

Curstentox.—The Rev, FE. Smedley, 

vicar of Chesterton, has issued the follow- 








EVENTS OF 





ing address on the subject of the establish- 
ment of a National School in that vil- 
lage :— 

“In the parish of Chesterton, a parish 
containing about 1,300 inhabitente, it is 
proposed to establish a National School, 
in connexion with the established church. 

‘In any so large a population, such a 
school must be desirable: but more espe- 
tally is it required in Chesterton, where 
nany idle, disorderly, and disreputable 
| ersons from Barnwell and C abridge are 
continually setting a bad example—where 
rearly twenty beer-shops keep open their 
Coors to the moral injury of the people— 
and where very few persons of influence 
and property are resident, so that the 
parish is without that salutary check and 
control which would arise from the due 
interference of such persons interested in 
its welfare, 

“ The first expense of building such a 
school, with master’s house, Xc., &c., 
would probably exceed 500/., and the an- 
nual cost, including the payment of a 
master, mistress, and otber incidental 
charges, would not be less than 701, 

‘*To provide the 500/., the National 
Society, the Cambridge Board of Educa- 
tion, and the Lords of the Vreasury, would 
doubtless contribute handsomely, in case 
they should see that those who are lo- 
cally interested were willing to do the 
same. Of the annual 70/., a portion 
would arise from the weekly payments of 
the children; but in order to induce the 
parents to send them, the burden laid 
upon them must be as light as possible. 

“ In appealing, therefore, to the owners 
of property, as well as to the occupiers of 
the parish, to contribute both by donations 
and annual subscriptions, it is hoped that 
they will bear in mind the encouragement 
afforded by these societies; that they will 
recollect, that by communicating religious 
knowledge, by improving the moral con- 
dition of the people, and by inculeating 
habits of order and discipline among them, 
they will thus, while they rescue them from 
profligacy and vice, free them also from 
extreme poverty and misery, and so indi- 


rectly at length i in effect, even the value of 


their own property shall be increased by 
the diminution of the poor-rates. To such 
owners of property, as are non-residents, 
the appeal is still more forcible, since on 
acecunt of their non-residence, profligacy 
and debauchery become still more un- 
checked and licentious.”” 


CHESHIRE 


Asnrox-euxnpnen-Lywr. — This ehurch 
has recently undergone a thorough repair 


Vou. NNUD—Jarch, 1845. 


THE 


MONTH, 


by voluntary contributions. ‘The old organ 
having been destroyed by fire some years 
ago, Mr. FE. Brow n, of the Firs, Asbton-un- 
der-Lyne, and of Oldbam, solicitor, whose 
family has for many generations been con- 
nected with the parish, rece nily commu- 
nicated to the clergyman and congregation 
that he should have great pleasure in pre- 
senuing to the church, at bisown expense, 
a suitable organ, estimated to cost 800/, 
Mr. Brown some time ago presented a 
conation of 50l. towards the repairs of the 
church. 

Brinksway Cuurncen.—We are glad to 
learn that the building on Brinksway Banks, 
formerly in the holding of the Deistical 
Detrosier, and called the ‘ Peef Steak 
Chapel,” bas been purchased by the Church 
Building Society for the Establishment, 
under the patronage of the Rev. E. I. 
Leigh, rector of Cheadle. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


The Gresham prize, annually given to 
the composer of the best specimen ot 
church music, has, this year, been awarded 
to Mr. Angel, the organist of Exeter Ca- 
thedral. 

Convocation or Thnk Crurroy.—A re- 
quisition numerously signed by the clergy, 
was lately presented to the Archdeacon of 
Totnes, requesting bim to convene a meet. 
ing of the clergy of bis archdeaconry, for 
the purpose of considering the expediency 
of adopting measures, Ww ith the view of ob- 
taining for the church, the restoration of 
her synodical rights. In compliance = 
this re quest, the Archdeacon convened ; 
meeting of the clergy at Totnes,’on 27 lg 
which was most numerously attended, 
The meeting was ably and eloquently ad- 
dressed by the Rev. Prebendary Oxen- 
ham, the Kevs. J. Yonge, H. F. Lyte, 
Robert Lampen, C. Wolston, and the 
Rev. Prebendary Luney, who, at the re- 
quest of the Archdeacon, submitted to the 
meeting the draft of a memorial, which, 
after due consideration, was unanimously 
adopted, The memorial will be published 
as soon as it as been presented to the 
bishop of the diocese, to whom it is ad- 
dressed. We are glad to see that the 
clergy of the archdeaconry of Cornwall are 
about to meet for the same purpose, 

Exrren.—The very desirable object of 
erecting a new church in the town of 
Barnstap!e, appears to be in a fair way to- 
wards a final settlement. A meeting of 
the subscribers recently took place, at 
which several resolutions were unant- 
mously adopted. Earl Fortescue unex- 
pectedly attended; and among the clergy 
and other gentlemen present, were—the 
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Archdeacon of Barnstaple; Rev. Canon 
Bartholomew, Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of the Diocese; Rev. Heary Luxmore, 
Vicar of Barnstaple; Rev. H. B. Wrey, 
Vicar of Tawstock ; with many other cler- 
gymen; James Whyte, T. W. Harding, 
James Shuttleworth, C. Roberts, E. R. 
Roberts, R. Bremridge, 8. Bencraft, J. 
Law, Esqrs., dc. &c. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


Suarrrspuny.—A vestry-meeting was 
recently held at St. Peter's Church, when 
& sixpenny rate was proposed, to defray 
the expenses of the current year, The 
anti-church-rate party, who had mustered 
on the occasion, were loud in their bhosti- 
lity to the rate, and accompanied their 
dissent with some ‘* round abuse” of the 
established religion. They ultimately de- 
manded a poll, which bas effectually shewn 
their weakness, as they were defeated by 
a considerable majority. 


DURHAM. 


The quarterly meeting of the committee 
of the Durbam Diocesan Church Building 
Society was held in Bishop Cosin’s Li- 
brary in this city, on ‘Thursday, January 
12th, the Lord Bishop of Durbam in the 
chair, ‘be secretary reported that grants 
had been paid during the year 1842, of 
490/. Remitted to incorporated Church 
Building Society, London, 1411. 9s. ; 
printing, advertising, \c., 6/.—Total pay- 
ments, O57/. 9s. Cash received by the 
treasurer, from Jan, 1st to Oct, 15th, 1842: 
S82l. Ss. 2d.; add balance from 1841, 
6711, 10s, Od.—Total, 12531, 13s. 11d. 
Deduct grants, Xc., paid in 1842, 6370. 9s. ; 
in treasurer's hands, 6101. 4s. 11d. 

At the quarterly meeting of the com- 
mittee of the Diocesan School Society, held 
on the same day, the Lord Bishop in the 
chair, the following grants were voted :— 
oO, towards building three new schools 
near Castle Eden and in the parish of 
Monkbeseldon ; 25/. towards the enlarge- 
ment of the school at Berwick-upon- 
Tweed ; 101. to the South Shields Sunday 
Schools; 5/. each, for the general pur- 
poses of education, to the schools at New- 
burn, Wallsend, and Ayre’s Quay, in 
Bishopwearmouth ; and 3/. to Conisclitte 
Sunday School.—Total, 105/. Subse- 
quently, a meeting of the committee of 
the training school was held, the Lord 
Bishop in the chair, when resolutions, 
having for their object the lowering the 
educational expenses of the pupils, were 
agreed to. 

Ihe annual general meeting of the 
members of the Diocesan Society for the 


THE MONTH. 


Employment of Additional Curates in 
Populous Places, was recently held in 
Bishop Cosin’s Library, in this city,—the 
Lord Bishop of Durham in the chair. The 
report of the committee for the last year 
was read by one of the secretaries, from 
which we make the following extracts :— 
In 1841, this society made grants from its 
donation fund to meet benefactions from 
other sources towards the endowment of 
small benefices, as follows :—to ‘Trinity 
Church, Darlington, 150/.; to Denton, 
near Darlington, 50/, ; to Hartlepool, 100/. ; 
and in 1842, for the same purpose, to 
Seaton Carew, 601., and to Newhburn, 
1001. ; and during the past year, from its 
subscription fund, the whole stipend bas 
been supplied for an additional curate in 
the parishes of Sunderland and St. Giles, 
Durbam.—Durham Advertiser, Jan. 20. 

Noruam.—There has been an increase 
in the amount of contributions received 
by the Norham Church Association, in 
the course of the year 184%. ‘The re- 
ceipts in 1841 were 40/. 8s., of which 
the annual subscriptions amounted to 
231, 10s, only. ‘The receipts in 1842 
have been 47/. 3s., of which the annual 
subscriptions amount to 541. Remittances 
to the amount of 44/, 19s. have been made 
to the undernamed societies, in the pro- 
portion of 111. 4s. 9d. to each (leaving 
2/. 4s., received after the accounts were 
made up, in the treasurer’s bands) ;—The 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, the Society for the Propagation ot 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, the Church 
Missionary Society, the Church Building 
Society. A well-founded hope is enter- 
tained, that the funds of this association 
wil! continue to increase more and more, 
so as to admit of its contributing to other 
societies besides these four. 


ESSEX, 


Oven Srats.—Low open seats have 
been partially substituted for lofty square 
pews in the parish church of Stifford, 
Kssex. ‘They are of oak, very commodi- 
ous, and strictly ecclesiastical, being built 
after the design of Archdeacon Hale’s new 
sittings in Charterhouse chapel. 

Union oF tne Sees op BanGor anv St. 
Asaru.—On Tuesday, Feb. 7th, a very 
numerous meeting of the clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Essex took place at 
Brentwood, pursuant to a requisition pre- 
sented to the Venerable Hugh C. Jones, 
the Archdeacon, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the propriety of petitioning both 
Houses of Parliament to repeal so much of 
an Act passed in the 6th and 7th years of 
the reign of his late Majesty, proposing to 


unite in one bishopric the sees of St. 
Asaph and Bangor. ‘The meeting was 
unanimous in believing that this measure, 
if carried into effect, would be fraught 
with consequences in the highest degree 
prejudicial to the interests “of the esta- 
blished religion of the state, and destruc- 
tive of the long-cherisbed associations of a 
people conspicuously and justly proud of 
the ancient and valuable institutions of 
their country, and sincerely devoted toa 
religion which, cherished by their fore- 
fathers, had, from the first dawn of Chris- 
tianity amongst them, set at defiance the 
machinations of its enemies, and to the 
present hour shone over them in all the 
purity of its apostolic origin. ‘The subject 
of church extension, and other matters of 
interest to the clergy, were also taken into 
consideration. — Essex Standard. 
(GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

Sir John Smyth, Bart., of Ashton Court, 
who is the impropriator of Stapleton, near 
Bristol, bas given 1000/. towards the en- 
dowment, and 350d, towards the erection of 
a parsonage-house in that parish. 

Crirron.—The new church about to be 
erected in Clifton is, we understand, to be 
of the most costly description, ‘Tbe sum 
already in hand amounts to 10,000/, A 
gentleman, well known for bis liberality in 
support of church building, near Clifton, 
came forward with 1000/., and guaranteed 
the like sum again, should it be wanted.— 
Bristol Journal. 

KENT. 

Among the recent donations to the Pas- 
toral Aid Society is one of 100/., which is 
thus announced :—*‘ A part ofa large share 
of the abundance of the late harvest, offered 
also in thankfulness for other special mer- 
cies, since then vouchsafed by Almighty 
God. Directed to be sent by Sir Wm, 
Geary, Bart."—It may be recollected that 
the hon, bart. experienced a severe acci- 
dent a few months ago, which for some 
time placed his life in imminent danger. 

lier Majesty the Quee n Dowager has 
given 251, towards the alterations of St. 
Martin's Church, Canterbury; and 201. 
towards the erection of aninfant school, for 
the united parisbes of St. Martin and St. 
Paul. His Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury bas also promised 20/, towards 

each of the above objects. Amongst the 
other contributors to one or both of the 
contemplated plans, are the Right Hon. 
the Earlof Guildford, the Bishop ot Oxford, 
the Hon. D. Finch, Vice-Admiral C hes- 
shvre, Lord Sondes, Archdeacon Lyall, and 
many other friends to the improvement of 
our churches and the establishment of 
parochial schools. 
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On Sunday, 29th Jan., at St. Mary's 
church, Dover, a young woman actually 
forbade her own banns, much to the 
astonishment of the clergyman, and to the 
very great surprise of the congregation. 


LANCASHIRE, 


Lianitity or Cuurcnrs to Loca 
Rares.—That parish churches have from 
time immemorial been exempt from local 
rates is so well known that it need not be 
stated here; but that churches built by 
private indiv iduals, and for private emolu- 
ment, should be placed on the same favour- 
able footing is what but few were perhaps 
aware of—at least, untila recent decision, 
in the Court of Exchequer—may be said to 
have established the point. ‘The case re- 
ferred to is that of All Saints’ Church, 
Oxford-road, Manchester, erected by Dr, 
Charles Burton, but who mortgaged the 
pew rents of the said church, The parti- 
culars are in substance these :—The church 
is surrounded on three sides by unpaved 
and unsewered streets. ‘The commissioners 
of police in Chorlton, fancying that the 
owner or mortgagee of sail pews was 
liable, in common wit! all other inhabitants 
in that township, to pave, flag, and main- 
sewer their portion of those three streets, 
one of which was so paved, Xc., and the 
sum claimed by the commissioners from 
the mortgagee (as possessor) was nearly 
400. This the mortgagee refused to pay, 
and, ip consequence, the case has recently 
been argued in the Court of Exchequer ; 
when the Court decided that such churches 
were exempt from the payment of such 
rates. — Manchester Courier. 

Mancnesten.—During the last six or 
seven years, no fewer iban thirteen 
churches have been built in this town, 
besides schools connected with most, if 
not all of them. ‘There are also funds in 
the bands of treasurers sufficient to build 
at least a dozen more churches, as well as 
funds with which to endow them, to the 
amount, it is said, of 50/, each per annum. 

Livenroon Cotvtrciatry Insriruriox,— 
Thei imposing ceremony of opening this in- 
stitution took place on ‘the Gtb Jan.; and as 
it had previously been announced that the 
Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P., the 
Lord Bishop of Chester, W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P., and other individuals of distinction 
would be present, and that a procession 
would take place through the principal 
streets tothe building,much public interest 
was excited to witness the proceedings 
2500 tickets were issued, and including 
those who had a gratuitous admission, 
about 2700 were present. ‘The band of 
the Philharmonic Society, which consisted 
of thirty-five solo and forty chorus singers, 
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was ably conducted by Mr. Sudlow. The 
Mayor took the chair, the Lord Bishop on 
hia right, and Archdeacon Clarke on the 
left. The Rev. Rector Campbell then 
opened the meeting by prayer. Rev. J. 
Brooks, the vicar, then addressed the 
meeting. Mr. Gladstone followed, in a 
speech of great length. The Rev. J.C. 
Conybeare, the principal, then stated the 
principles on which the institution would 
be conducted, The Bishop of Chester 
then pronounced the blessing, and the 
assembly separated.— The lower school 
was opened on the 23rd of Jan., with the 
most promising token of success. Jas. 
Cox, Esq. B.A. of Trinity College, Dublin, 
is the head-master of this department, 
The middle school has also since been 
opened, and the upper school will com- 
mence on the 13th of February. A num- 
ber of the promoters of this noble institu- 
tion bave increased their donations ; viz. 
Mr. Gladstone, from 750/, to 10001; Mr. 
Edmund Molyneux (Chairman of the Edu- 
cation Committee of the py Council), 
from 1001, to 1000J. ; 
from 2507, to 1000. 


Mr. Jas. Lawrence, 
Mr. Josias Booker, 
from 7501, to 10002. ; Mr. Wm. Shand, 
from 1001. to 250/.; Mr. Samuel Holme, 
from L507, to 250). 


donations, in round numbers, is 23,0002, 
whilst to complete the institution in all its 
parts, about 12,000/, more will be required, 


MIDDLESEN, 


Lexr Preacuens avr Wuarenare.— 
March 1, Ash-Wednesday, Dean of Dur- 
ham, Dr. Waddington; 5, lon. Mr. Noel; 

Archdeacon Hamilton; 10, Sir Henry 
Leslie, Kart. ; 1», Archdeacon Todd; ff 
Ilon. Mr. Capel; a2, — icon God- 
dard ; 24, Mr. Malls; 29, Dr. Irving ; ai. 
Mr. Moore ; April 5, De Sleath ; 7, Hon. 
Mr. Grenville; 12, Dr. Blomberg; 14, 
Good lriday, Dean of Bristol, Dr. Lamb, 

Crency Onrvuan Conrvornatriox, —A 
meeting of the governors and friends of 
this excellent institution was held on Sa- 
turday, Feb. 4, at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
The Archbis hop of Canterbury, on taking 
the chair, remarked, that although the state 
of his health had, for some time past, pre- 
vented him trom Appearing at the meetings 
of the friendsof the C lersy, Orphan S« hools , 
he was not the less interested in the wel- 
fare of the inst itution. When he refl ected 
who it was that claimed the sympathy and 
! rote ction afforded by that charity—the 
he! pless orp shans of ¢ lerg' rmen, who we re 
uni = le to provide for thee <lucation of their 
chilkiren—he deemed it his imperative 


duty institution all the 


such an 
wid in his power. 


to give to 


The total amount of 
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The minutes of the last court having 
been read and confirmed, the Rev. Dr, 
Shepherd, (treasurer,) said that be bad 
great gratification in being enabled to in- 
form his Grace that the charity was pro- 
ceeding in a most satisfactory way,—not 
ouly as related to its finances, but as re- 
spected its practical operations. Since the 
male and female schools had been taught 
together under the same roof, in the new 
establishment at St. John’s Wood, the 
number of inmates bad been increased, 
Although the schools were thus united, 
they were in all other respects separate, 
‘The system of training pursued with the 
boys had fully succeeded, and therefore 
called for no alteration. With regard to 
the girls, it bad been deemed advisable to 
adopt a more extensive course of instruc. 
tion than that originally in use. In order 
to fit them to take situations in schools or 
families, they had recently been receiving 
instruction in French, music, drawing, geo- 
graphy, the use of the globes, tovether 
with ornamental needlework; but, whilst 
they had been cultivated in those lighter 
departments of female education, care had 
been taken to imbue their mindswith sound 
Scriptural knowledge ; and those solid ac 
quirements so essential to young persons 
who would have to depend for support on 
their own exertions, were secured to them, 
Those who had already gone out as go- 
vernesses were comfortably settled, and 
others still in the school were fully com- 
petent to fill the situation of junior teacher. 
The court then proceeded to the election 
of nine boys and eight girls. Thanks 
having been voted to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for bis continued 
patronage, the meeting separated, 


Ata meeting of the Fellows of Sion Co!- 
lege, held on the 17th January, it was una- 
nimously agreed to present the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Pott, on the occasion of his resign- 
ing his public duties, a resolution, in the 
form of an address, expressive of the re- 
spect and regard entertained for him by 
that body. The Rey. the President of the 

college, accompanied by the mover and 
sec onde r of the vote, waited upon the Arch- 
deacon at his residence, to deliver the ad- 
dress, to which he made a suitable reply. 


Lexx Preacuens aveointreo 10 Preaci 
nerone Hen Masestry.—March 1, Ash 
Wednesday, Bishop of London; Dean 
of Pete rborough, Dr. Butler; 5. Lishop of 
Chichester; 8, Mr. Orme; 10, Dean of 
Gloucester, Hon. Dr. Rice; 12, Bishop of 
Winchester; 15, Hon Dr. Wellesley ; 17, 
Dean of Christ Church, Dr. Gaisford ; 19, 
Bishop of Oxford; 22, Sir George Burrard, 
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Bart.; 24, Dean of Rochester, Dr, Ste- 
vens ; 26, Bishop of Bangor; 29, Mr. De- 
mainbray; S31, Dean of Salisbury, Dr. 
Pearson; April 2, Bishop of Chester; 5, 
Mr. Reid; 7, Dean of Ely, Dr. Peacock ; 
0, Palm Sunday, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, or Archbishop of York; 12, Dr. 
‘Thackeray ; 14, Good Friday, Dean of 
Westminster, Dr, ‘Turton ; 16, Easter Day, 
Lord Almoner. 

An important decision has just been 
civen by the Master of the Rolls, in the 
case of the Attorney-General and the Gro- 
cers’ Company of London, by which it is 
decreed, that, out of a certain amount of 
property left in the bands of trustees, to 
endow a school and hospital, no payments 
beyond those originally fixed by the foun- 
der’s will are to be made, although the 
property has since increased immensely in 
value, 

Sonsor Tue Crercy.—The performance 
of sacred music, in St, Paul’s Cathedral, 
for the benefit of this excellent Institution, 
will take place on the 11th of Mav (the 
rehearsal on the 9th.) The Royal Society 
of Musicians will furnish a band for the 
104th time. 


Disrposan or ParitamMentary Grant 
ror Epvucation.-—Of the sum entrusted to 
the Committee of Council, during the last 
year, 27,6551, were assigned to the various 
applicants, and accepted by them, chiefly 
in aid of buildings which they proposed to 

erect. Of this sum, 130/. went toa Ro- 

man-catholic school; 11701. to schools 
connected with the British and Foreiga 
Society ; 9801. to schools in Scotland ; and 
94,5551. to schools connected with the 
Charch of England.—Journal of the Statis- 
tical Society. 

Ata meeting of the parishioners of St. 
Mary, Rotherhithe, recently held at the 
committee-room, for the purpose of taking 
their opinion for enforcing the ehurch-rate 
made last June, of Gd. in the pound, a poll 
being demanded on Monday last, the num- 
hers were as follows: For the rate, 281; 
against it, 125; majority in favour of the 
rate, 150, 

We understand that the Jerusalem DBish- 

pric Endowment Fund already amounts 


io little short of 10,000/. On the 9th of 


October last, the Bishop of Jerusalem held 
his first Confirmation, and administered 
that solemn rite to nine ‘‘ Hebrews of the 
llebrews.” 
NORFOLK, 

Woorr1r—The Rev. L. F. Page has 
put forth a statement of the result of the 
offertory in his parish.—“ The following 

tatement of the collections at the offer- 


tory is given under the hope that it may 
encourage my brethren in the ministry to 
return to that good old way of making col- 
lections for pious and charitable uses, 
which is sanctioned by Scripture and en- 
joined in the Prayer Book: — During 
1842, 24/. was given at the offertory when 
there was no communion, and divided 
amongst ten societies, On Good Friday, 
l/. 4s, was given, and distributed to the 
sick and aged, especially those who are of 
the household of faith. —The Lord’s Supper 
was administered fourteen times; the col- 
lections amounted to 171. 15s, 8}d. which 
was distributed as each had need.—For 
the distressed manufacturers, under the 
Queen’s letter, 5/, 11s, was collected :—. 
At the offertory, z/, Os, 7d.; after ser- 
mon in the afternoon, 2l. 15s. 5d. ; from 
dissenters and others not at church, 15s. ; 
— There was as usual a sermon for the two 
societies for church missions — 4/, was 
given. We have also collected towards 
repairing the roof of the church, 45/, :— 
5. after a sermon, and S8l, in the parish. 
These make 95/, The usual parochial sub- 
scriptions for schools, clothing, coals, fag- 
gots, Xc., are not mentioned, as the object 
is to shew the successful working of the 
offertory. Our population is 944. We 
have no particular advantages, except two 
excellent churchwardens, who readily con- 
sented to assist in collecting the alms for 
the poor, and the other devotions for the 
people, as soon as they were convinced 
that it was part of their duty.” 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Two stained glass windows have been 
recently placed in the new church of St. 
Peter, Newcastle, the work of Mr. Wailes, 
In cleverness of design and brilliancy of 
colour, they will bear comparison, we sus- 
pect, with ‘the best specimens of the art, 
One isin the chancel, and is adorned with 
the figures of the apostles St. John and St. 
James the Greater; and as this part of the 
church contains six windows, of two lights 
each, an excellent opportunity is presented 
of collectedly depicting the twelve Apos- 
tles, towards which a good beginning has 
been made with the two sous of Zebedee, 
When the whole design is completed, the 
chancel, with its storied windows and tes. 
selated pavement, its lofty and elaborately 
carved roof, and the rich tabernacle work 
of its stalls, will make a very splendid ap- 
pearance. The other isan obituary window 
to the memory of the late vicar of New- 

castle, is about seventeen feet in height, 
by nearly six feet in breadth, of the deco- 

rated style of the early | art of the four- 
teenth century, and ei se of three lights 
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surmounted by three quatre foils. Nearly 
one-half of the whole accommodation, 
which is adapted for 1200 persons, is to 
be devoted to the gratuitous use of the 
poor, We regret to learn that, as yet, the 
expenditure in the erection of the church 
very considerably exceeds the receipts. 

race Daatinc,—TheVenerable Arch- 
deacon Thorp (who bas himself subscribed 
101), in addition to the subscription from 
the Queen, bas received 20/. from the 
Queen Dowager, 10 guineas from the 
Bisbop of Durham, from a lady 5/., and a 
gentleman i/., besides the sums on Mr. 
Smeddle’s list at Bamburgh Castle, to- 
wards the restoration of St. Cuthbert’s 
Chapel, on Farne, as a monument to the 
memory of the heroic Grace Darling. 
Mrs. Sharp, of Clare Hall, Barnet, relict 
of the Rev, Andrew Sharp, bas intimated 
thet she purposes giving the sum of 200/, 
towards erecting a monument in the 
churchyard of Bamburgh, to the memory 
of the same virtuous person. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Sr. Mary’s Cuurcn, Nortincuam.— 
We rejoice to state that the persevering 
exertions of that skilful architect, Mr. Cot- 
tingham, bave now been successful in up- 
holding the venerable and majestic tower 
of this church. In making his arrange. 
ments, the screen erected in 1839 has ne- 
cessarily been removed ; and on examining 
the roof, the timbers are found to be so 
much decayed, from the effect of the false 
plaster ceilings, as to make it necessary to 
remove them also, in order to repair the 
beams and rafters. These operations have 
disclosed large portions of architectural 
beauty, hitherto concealed or disfigured, 
both in the chancel and the nave, but 
which it is now hoped may be restored to 
the pristine excellence of the original de- 
sign. In digging out the ground to ascer- 
tain the depths of the foundations of the 
four great piers, beneath the two western 
ones have been discovered aseries of richly 
carved Saxon capitals and bases, unques- 
tionably portions of the original Saxon 
chureb, The position of the capitals bas 
been reversed, the columns have been 
broken into fragments, and, we regret to 
state, have been used to form the only 
foundation on which these piers rest. They 
are placed upon the loose mould, without 
any artificial foundation, several feet above 
the sandstone rock on which the noble and 
massive fabric of the church stands. ‘The 
ornaments are the interlaced Saxon, ter- 
minated with the Romanesque honey- 
suckle, or lotus, of large size, and of ex- 
cellent workmanship, As it is impossible 
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to remove these interesting relics, casts 
have been taken for the purpose of pre- 
serving some memorial of these antiquities. 
— Nottingham Journal. 

SHROPSHIRE, 

The Hon, and Rev. George Rushout, of 
Burford House, near Tenbury, whose de- 
cease appeared in our Obituary in Novem- 
ber last, bas bequeathed the foliowing sums 
for religious and charitable purposes, 
which have been paid by the Rt, Hon. 
Lord Northwick, the sole executor, so as 
to entitle the recipients to the dividends 
due on the 5th inst.:—The Burford 
Friendly Society, 5001. ; Tenbury Annuity 
Society, 500/.; Society for Pisunsting 
Christian Knowledge, 300/.; Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, 500/. ; the 
Worcester Infirmary, 300/. ; the Salop In- 
firmary, S00/. ; the Fund for the Benefit of 
Widows and Orphans of Clergymen, 
South Shropshire, 200l. ; the like, Wor- 
cester, 200/.; to the Poor of the township 
of Burford, annually for ever, 20/. The 
whole amount of the last named annuity 
was this Christmas delivered in coals. — 
Worcestershire Guardian, 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Prorosep Division or tue Batu Rec- 
tony.—A representation, through the 
Bishop of the diocese of Bath and Wells, 
bas been made to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, of the religious advantages that 
would accrue from dividing the united rec- 
tories of Bath, by constituting St. Michael's 
a separate rectory. Copies of such repre- 
sentation have been posted against the 
doors of the churches, and also a copy ofa 
notification, under the signature of his 
Grace, requiring all parties interested and 
objecting to the proposed division, to give 
notice thereof within six weeks, 

The Rev. R. M. Whish, vicar of Bed- 
minster, gives from the proceeds of his 
living 40/. per annum, towards the en- 
dowment of a chapel erected in bis parish. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 


The Rev. Lewis Sneyd, M.A., Warden 
of All Souls’ College, has forwarded to 
the Rev. John Tyson the sum of 20/., to 
be disposed of in aid of the education of 
the poor in connexion with the established 
church in the parish of Wolstanton, Staf- 
fordshire, in the following sums :—Wol- 
stanton, 5i.; Tunstall, 5/.; Golden Hill, 
51. ; and Mow Cop, 5l.— Birmingham Ad- 
vertiser. 

A school-room for the education of the 
children of the poor in the district around 
St. James’s Chapel, Handsworth, has 
lately been built at the cost of 5001, With 
the exception of a grant of 651, from the 


ee _ 


a 
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Lords of the Council on Education, and 
another of 60/. from the National Society, 
the requisite funds have been raised in the 
parish, and chiefly from the residents in 
the neighbourhood of the chapel. 


SUFFOLK. 

Prooress or tue Wan acainst Paws, 
— We receive accounts from various 
places in Suffolk, where movements against 
the usurpation of pews are in contempla- 
tion. The anti-pew spirit has also reached 
the metropolis, and the example of Ipswich 
is discussed in every parish inthe country. 
Mr. Fonnereau, the leader in this good 
work, bas just issued another letter. He 
urges the parishioners of St. Margaret's 
not to rest with throwing open the pews, 
but to abolish them, Since the late de- 
cision the church has been crowded ; more 
room is wanted; and Mr. Fonnereau states 
that there is a loss of room in the church 
at present of 50 percent. He calls for 
benches. His letter is of so strictly local 
a character, that we do no more than state 
its purport ; but Mr. Fonnereau mentions 
one fact which we commend to all enemies 
of church-rates:— “I have seen many 
rates granted in this parish solely for the 
benefit of pew-holders.”—Jpswich Express. 

At the annual meeting of the subscribers 
to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, at the Guildhall, Bury St. 
Edmunds, a very favourable report of the 
proceedings of the society in this district, 
and of the state of the funds, was pro- 
duced. It was in consequence resolved 
to send a benefaction of 100/, to the parent 
society. Also, Charles Le Blanc, Esq., 
was elected treasurer, in the room of the 
Rev. G. J. Haggitt, who, having filled that 
office, since the establishment of the com- 
mittee, twenty-four years ago, now re- 
signed it. 

SURREY. 


Muniricest Bequest.—Mr. Carpenter 
Smith, the vestry-clerk of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, mentioned incidentally at the 
Borough petty sessions, that a gentleman 
now living at Northfleet had purchased 
for himself an annuity of 500l. a-year, 
and the residue of his property (about 
200,000/.) is to be appropriated to the 
building of forty alms-houses, the inmates 
of which are to receive 12s. a week. 

Her Majesty, the Queen Dowager, bas 
given 25/. towards the erection of a school 
in connexion with Christ Church, Vir- 
ginia Water, Egham. 


SUSSEX, 


A few Sundays ago, the Rev. Thomas 
Brown, of St. Peter’s Church, read a letter 
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from the Very Rev. the Dean of Chiches- 
ter, in which he was requested to introduce 
“cautiously, discreetly, and gradually,” 
the reading of the offertory and the 


weekly collection, and referred to the sub- 
ject in bis sermon afterwards, in which he 
intimated his intention of following out 
the suggestion of the Dean by commencing 
the next Sunday, and thus, by degrees, in- 
troducing the ‘‘ primitive discipline.” We 
are informed that he bad occasion to re- 
quest that his hearers should abstain from 
affording indiscriminate relief, and recom. 
mended them to bring their weekly offer. 
ings to the church for the clergyman to 
distribute. From what followed, it would 
seem that the congregation by no means 
coincided with the Rev. gentleman in bis 
views, as various intimations were con- 
veyed by some of its members of their in- 
tention to give up their seats if the plan 
was persisted in; and it bas resulted in 
the reading of the offertory and collection 
only on the monthly celebration of the 
Communion, before any of the congrega- 
tion leave, when those who do not intend 
to communicate may depart.— Brighton 
Gazette. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. ; 

The Rev. Dr, Card bas received a do- 
nation of 1001. from George Harvey, Esq., 
for the restoration of the pinnacles and 
battlements of the chancel of Great Mal- 
vern Church. 

- A highly-respectable meeting of the in- 
habitants of Kidderminster took place on 
Tuesday, the 17th of January, in the 
school-room of the parish church, for the 
purpose of forming an —s branch to 
the Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews. The vicar took the 
chair. 

YORKSHIRE. 

The weekly offertory has been restored 
at Sedbergh. From a notice fixed to the 
church-door and signed by the proper au- 
thorities, we learn that 28/1. 7s. 10d. has 
been received in the course of the past 
quarter, which, after deducting 10/. col- 
lected for a special purpose, leaves an ave- 
rage of nearly 39s, a Sunday—the sponta- 
neous offerings of the congregation, — 
Westmoreland pap er 


SCOTLAND. 

Three Presbyterian ministers, within a 
short space of time, have followed the ex- 
ample of Mr. Marshall, of the Tolbooth 
Church, and resigned their charges, that 
they might go over to episcopacy. These 
are Mr. Winning, of King’s-court, in Ire- 
land; and Messrs. Leach and Ritchie, in 
Canada,—Scottish Guardian. 
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ISLE OF MAN. 


The Isle of Man Diocesan Association 
was formed in the year 1859, with a view 
to promote the best interests of the island 
by increasing the efficiency of the Esta- 
blished church ; and its principal objects 
were to supply and maintain resident 
chaplains and curates in parishes requir- 
ing them, and to provide dwellings for 
them when it might be necessary. An 
address, setting forth the nature and pros- 
pects of the Association, has recently been 
published by the Lord Bishop of the dio- 
cese, 

The association bas erected two parson- 
age-houses for the chaplains at Dalby and 
St. John’s; and now maintains resident 
chaplains at Baldwin, Sulby, and the Ma- 
riner’s Church, at Douglas; Curates at St. 
John's and the Dhoon, and makes a grant 
to the chaplain of St. Matthew's, at Doug- 
las, for a service in the Manx language, at 
his chapel, every Sunday. ‘Ihese grants 
amount to 270/, The association has also 
to provide for a balance due to the tre:.- 
surer of 501, &s., making a total of S201, &s., 
independently of expenses of printing, &c. 
The present total amount of subscriptions 
promised is 2711. 13s,; 171. have already 
been received at public meetings, and 
15/. 10s, in donations—so there is still a 
considerable deficiency to enable the asso- 
ciation to pay its engagements for the year, 
while it is altogether without funds to 
to carry out one of its principal objects— 
namely to erect dwellings for the chaplains 
and curates in many places which require 
them, 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has 
given a donation of ¥5/, for the present year, 


THE MONTH. 


WALES. 


The quiet of the town of Monmouth bas 
been broken in upon by an occurrence 
which will, in all probability, occupy the 
attention of the Ecclesiastical Court. It 
appears that on Sunday, 29 Jan., Alex. 
ander Rolls, Esq., of Gibraltar, called on 
the sexton at St. Mary’s Church, desiring 
him to have the bells rung on the follow- 
ing day, to celebrate bis sister-in-law’s 
marriage at the Roman-catholic Chapel, 
The functionary promised compliance, but 
the Rev. G. Roberts, the vicar, feeling 
scruples as to the propriety of such a 
course, met the churchwardens in the 
vestry on Sunday afternoon, and informed 
them of his objection. Some difference of 
opinion was manifested, and uitimately 
the following notice was issued by the 
vicar :— 


“TI, George Roberts, Vicar of Mon- 
mouth, refuse to allow the parish bells to 
be rung upon the occasion of a marriage at 
the Roman-catholic Chapel ; and all per- 
sons attempting to ring, or aiding and 
abetting others to ring, upon that occasion, 
after this notice, will do so at their own 
proper peril,” 


In consequence of this notice, the 
churchwardens declined to interfere, but 
on Monday morning, some persons forced 
their way into the belfry, and just as the 
marriage ceremony was concluded, a peal 
issued from the church bells. The vicar 
proceeded to the belfry, and desired the 
ringers to desist, but they refused, and 
continued ringing till night. The names 
of the parties were taken down. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Receiven: “ §.:5,” “ Mr. Winning,” “ Magloir de S. Pierre,” “ No Novelist.” 

** A Presbyter of the Reformed Catholic Church.” ‘The Editor saw no such ten- 
dencies in his correspondent’s letters as ‘ Presbyter’’ assumes, and really believes that 
the tone and spirit of such works as they censured do as much to break up the bro- 
therly love which he recommends, as the somewhat kindred development of that feeling 
in those who shew more sympathy with the Romanist persecutors than the reforming 
victims, 

Four answers were sent to the letter of “ Dubius,” one of which, from “ M. W. D.,” 
would have been substituted for one of those in print had they not been actually in type. 
A very sufficient letter from ‘* Simplex” arrived under the same disadvantages. , 

The conversion from popery was observed in the publication from which “ Ek — 
extracted it, but passed over, It appears often as if the Romanists circulated reports 
of conversions from their own ranks, merely to contradict them, as part of a system ol 
agitation which they hope may prove to their advantage; we doubt it, but endeavour 
not to assist. 

‘* Presbyter Dunkeldensis” next month. 


Exrata in Last Montn’s Numerx.—At p. 228, line 21, for “ Sumning,’ read 
Sunning ;” p. 229, line 18, for “ untenable,” read “ tenable,” 





